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ARITHMETIC IN THE INFANT 

SCHOOL 


S INCE the publication of the Report of 
the Consultative Committee on Infant and 
Nursery Schools , 1933 (H.M.S.O.), teachers 
have widened their conception of what consti- 
tutes "number work” in the Infant School. 
This report recommends that early arithmetic 
should provide for an extension of children’s 
interest and curiosity regarding shape, size, and 
measurement as well as counting and calculating. 
In modern schools, therefore, the children do 
not only learn to manipulate figures and 
quantities, but they build up a rich background 
of ideas about the everyday sort of arithmetic 
which deals with differences in shape and size 
and with common, simple measurement of 
length, capacity, weight, and time. 

The same report reminds teachers that few 
children reach school age without considerable 
experience of shopping, including simple, prac- 
tical money operations, and some rudimentary 
knowledge of numbers. Before they are two years 
old, babies know the difference between one and 
some, and they can ask for “another one ’ which 
shows that they have the idea of one more. If 
given a second ball, when they have already got 
one, they will say “two balls, two. By three 
years, they take in two of anything at a glance and 
do not have to touch and count each one. They 
also point and count correctly to three objects 
although they sometimes begin at seven or 
three. Of course, they count up to many more 
without handling objects but this is language 
without meaning of number ideas a number 

zx — (K.1149) 


rhyme. Just before school age they can usually 
point and count correctly to four things and they 
know roughly what a “lot” and “many” means. 
They also understand such words as “most,” 
“both,” “biggest” and “littlest.” 

During their first school days when they tell 
us that they have “three dollies at home, we 
know that the actual number used in this 
context implies an understanding of the pro- 
perties of three when applied to real things and 
situations. In order to understand modern 
methods of teaching arithmetic, teachers must 
understand how children come to learn so much 
about it before they come to school. No one 
gives them lessons, but they learn easily because 
it is part of their discovery of the world round 
about them. Their first ideas of distance come 
as Ihey stretch out and fail to reach the toy at 
the other end of the pram and when, later on, 
they have to crawl round the kitchen to get 
their ball, avoiding the table legs and ^other 
obstacles. Ideas about “high up” and “low” 
come when the fingers stretch up and along the 
table ledge but do not quite reach what they 
want, and when things fall down and roll away. 
They try to get hold of several things at once 
or one thing which is far too big for them to 
clasp. I hey do not realize their limitations but 
they gradually adjust to the warning one at a 
time.” Then there is the usual game of dropping 
things one by one into a mug or over the pram 
edge. “One block in, another block in,” “Teddy 
over, rattle over, dolly over, ball over.” This is 
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but one step removed from "one over, two over, 
three over." They build towers with little 
bricks which may balance but which more often 
tumble down because the sizes are not accurately 
graduated. By trial and error, a three-year-old 
discovers how to balance his bricks by a correct 
selection of size and shape. He also discovers 
that a tower six bricks high will stand but that 
one more will cause it to topple. 

Learning to dress and feed themselves 
provides them with still more ideas of quantity 
and measurement. They find that they have 
two socks and two shoes, but one coat. They 
take spoonful after spoonful of food until it is 
"all gone." In fact, each real and play experience 
which involves manipulation or doing something 
with things in space, gives them ideas of this 
aspect of the world. 

However, these experiences and ideas are of 
no use to them in their learning how to master 
the grown-up world unless they also acquire the 
language which relates to quantity, size, shape 
and so on. When they know the words for 
measurement, they can talk about their experi- 
ences and they know what other people mean 
when they use the same expressions. How do 
they learn the right words? Again it is living 
which teaches. Grown-ups talk to them, and with 
them, and they listen as adults talk with each 
other. A good mother is constantly interpreting 
experience for her children. Roland, for instance, 
was fourteen months old and had not long begun 
to talk. This is the sort of conversation which 
he enjoyed when he was visiting friends with his 
mother. 

"Look, Roland ! Two cats. Two." (as the cats 
sat together on the rug). Then later, when he 
was getting dressed, 

“Oh dear ! where’s your other shoe ?" 

Then, putting on his coat, 

"Put this arm in. Now the other one." 

And when he tried to pick up a big toy, 

"No, dear, that’s too big for you. Have this 
little one." 

At bath time, his mother will say to him, 
"This little pig went to market," as she gives a 
playful twitch to each toe, one at a time, just as 
Roland will do when he begins to count. Perhaps 
she will entertain him with "One — two- three, 
four, five. Once I caught a fish alive,” pointing 


to one finger at a time as she counts. And in 
telling the bed-time story, she explains that 
"Father Bear was big, Mother Bear was middle 
sized, Baby Bear was little." 

A mother who brought her children up on a 
farm tells how number and counting were learnt 
as part of everyday speech and experience when 
her small children helped her to collect eggs and 
put them in dozens, when they counted the hens 
with her to sec that they were all shut up in the 
evening, and how weights and measures were 
learnt in the dairy and on the fruit fields. A 
gallon of milk or a pound of raspberries was a 
realized visual fact for them. 

The four-year-old hears her mother ask for 
three loaves and is given one to carry. Perhaps 
she is sent to fetch one bottle of milk from the 
doorstep. “Only bring one," she is admonished. 
"You’ll drop them if you bring two." So know- 
ledge comes as they live; painlessly, without 
strain, without pressure, sums or lessons. 

In School 

There is no need to change their way of 
learning when they come to school. Instead of 
"doing sums" we allow them to carry on these 
natural ways of learning by making number and 
measurement a fascinating part of school living. 
Just as the world before school brought them 
experiences which sharpened their understand- 
ing of the use of numbers and made them 
familiar with the language of measurement, so 
their school world can provide them with plenty 
of real things to be manipulated, real situations 
which have to be quantitatively met, and 
teachers who are ready to interpret their 
experiences for them into grown-up language. 
Four essentials, however, are absolutely neces- 
sary— 

1. A classroom environment which is planned 
for wide practical experience. 

2. Freedom of speech. Children cannot learn 
naturally if they are not allowed to talk about 
what they arc doing. 

3. Freedom to experiment with a variety of 
equipment. 

4. A teacher who talks with her children as they 
work and play, giving them the right number lan- 
guage at the teachable moment of experience. 
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Beginnings — The Gathering of 
Experience 

(Before the Age of Six) 

• During the first school year, there is no subject 
on the programme called “number” ; no lessons 
and no sums, but — 

1. We provide and arrange materials and 
allow the children freedom to use them in their 
own ways. We let learning come naturally all 
day long but especially during their “play” or 
“free choosing time.” We see that children are 
challenged to discover the use of arithmetic 
through the classroom environment. 

2. We give them the correct language, side 
by side with the experience. 

3. We take every possible opportunity of 
showing them the place and need of arithmetic 
in everyday life in school and in connection with 
the adult activities they meet. We get into the 
habit of seizing and using each opportunity as it 
comes along, emphasizing the language as well 
as the meaning. 

4. We continually put the children in the way 
of realizing the numerical aspect of their 
occupations. 

5. We instruct only when they require help 
in making computations which they need in 
practical situations, e.g. measuring for play 
purposes or, (towards the end of the year) 
counting pennies accurately when shopping. 

The Environment which 
Challenges 

In Volume I there are detailed suggestions for 
equipment in the classroom of the under-sixes. 
When children use this equipment freely, they 
cannot help meeting with the sort of practical 
situations which must give them an under- 
standing of measurement and quantity because 
they are constantly meeting with practical 
problems of space, grouping, enumeration, and 
balance which they have to solve for them- 
selves. For example — 

Building with bricks, planks, spools, reels, and 
boxes provides them with problems of balance, 
slope and height as well as quantity, e.g. “so 
many of these to make something as high as 
that” ; “three bricks each side to build up the 


walls before the plank roof is put in place,” and 
so on. 

Damp Sand with tools and moulds and small 
toys. The children poke their fingers into the 
castle walls to make windows, counting, and 
grouping at the same time. They explain that 
they are putting their pies close together 
“because they get more round the castle like 
that.” They smooth off their pies, they add so 
much more, pat it down, smooth oft again until 
it is “just right.” They talk about having “too 
little,” or “not enough,” or “some left over.” 
They tunnel, pushing a stick through for a 
train. It is not long enough ; they find another 
and measure it against the first (comparison of 
length). “That’ll do!” they say. Then two 
children tunnel through from opposite sides, 
trying to meet. They make rivers between 
banks which usually fall down until they work 
out that they must be just the right height, 
thickness and shape for firmness. Sometimes, 
it is a racing motor track and small cars are 
pushed round and the speed adjusted when a 
car coming in another direction wants to pass 
in order to get round twice to once of another. 
Alter a time they may decide to widen the 
road to make a “double track.” “Not big 
enough,” someone observes as a lorry is squeezed 
to the side and slithers over the edge. “It’s too 
narrow” explains the teacher, “you should 
make it wider” So they push up more sand 
and pat out the new width, glancing at their 
lorry as they estimate just how wide. They try 
the lorry against the width of the road. They 
make bridges to take the traffic going from one 
side to another, and the sand bin becomes a 
miniature world which they can manipulate. On 
a very small scale, they judge distance and 
ascertain direction as they build up their sand 
towns. 

Water and the collection ol bottles, funnels, 
rubber tubing, corks, etc. All the filling and 
pouring and siphoning provides experiences of 
“so much,” “a little more,” “a few times,” and 
“many spoonfuls.” They constantly change the 
levels of liquid, “higher, higher, higher,” and 
“lower and lower.” They pour from a height to 
get a great splash; they pour near the surface 
to get a trickle. The water trough becomes the 
river, and wooden boats, which they have made 
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themselves, are floated. The craft lists over. 
What is the matter? The cargo is too heavy on 
this side and adjustments have to be made. 
Christopher was disappointed when his first 
attempt at boat-making failed to keep upright. 
He investigated and tried several remedies and 
then discovered that he had used a cork for one 
funnel and a cotton reel for the other. "Of 
course, it won't balance, I’ve made that end too 
heavy," he exclaimed. Sometimes boats are 
launched. The slipway is a narrow plank built 
up on a few bricks and this is raised or lowered 
by manipulation. A steep slope and the boat is 
launched with a splash. A gradual slope and she 
glides slowly into the "river" hardly causing a 
movement in the water. 

House-play. In the house, children play with 
tea-things, grouping so many cups, then the 
saucers to match. They make up beds — two 
sheets, three blankets, one counterpane. They 
add or take away the pillows according to the 
number of dolls who are going to bed. They 
dress their cuddlies in outdoor clothes, talking 
as their mothers used to talk to them, “Oh dear, 
where's your other shoe!" They take a pram 
load out for a walk — three teddies and one doll. 

Shop-play. They may stop at the "shop" to 
fill their bags with groceries to take back to the 
house ; asking for this and that and paying with 
a handful of cardboard money. The shopkeeper 
may give change although none is required. At 
this age, they do not bother to count the 
correct number of pennies because they are not 
sufficiently aware of the reality of exchange. 
Their concern is with the drama of buying and 
selling, and we do not insist on greater accuracy 
until they show us by their questions that they 
understand and want to imitate the reality. 
But they are even now dealing with quantities 
and they know that some exchange is necessary. 

Seeing and Understanding 
Relations 

Matching and Fitting. Some of their occupa- 
tions give valuable experience in observing 
similarities and differences in shape and size, 
and in comparing things in order to fit them 
together, e.g. in solving jigsaws and putting 
together fitting toys. When they arc grouping 


like with like, and pairing up dominoes, they are 
scrutinizing pictures and patterns of dots, and 
solving the problem of "how many." 

Grouping and Arranging (. Pattern-making ). 
Whenever they make patterns, children are 
extending their knowledge of quantities by 
grouping and, at the same time, making wholes 
out of parts. They use boxes of mixed materials, 
e.g. shells, sticks, and conkers as well as peg 
boards, tables, and mosaics. They enjoy 
similar experiences when they thread beads in 
colours and groups and when they arrange the 
pictures they have cut out in their scrap books, 
putting similar kinds together on one page. 
“I've six cars on this page," they tell us. 

The Writing Table. Here they find boxes of 
wooden figures which they use for drawing 
round, cutting out and colouring. Sometimes 
they sort them into like shapes or match them 
against numbers in the room to discover their 
names. , Or, in discussion, they may remark, 
"I'll show you 6" when they have counted the 
number of aeroplanes they have made. Drawing 
round insets and cut-outs of any kind adds to 
their experience of shape. 

Play is more Valuable than Apparatus . This 
kind of play replaces a good deal of what is 
called "apparatus," e.g. placing counters on 
dots, because the experience which play provides 
has considerably more meaning for children and 
is charged with the all-important feeling of 
interest. At this age, apparatus usually de- 
mands nothing more than a mechanical response 
from them. They act with their thoughts and 
feelings far away, and may even be turning 
counters into mothers, fathers, and children. In 
play, they use their whole powers and what they 
do is completely absorbed into themselves. 
Sometimes, teachers keep "apparatus" on 
shelves for children to use if they want to, but 
they rarely use them if suitable materials for 
play are available. 

Providing the Language 

The language of arithmetic includes counting 
as well as the words and expressions which 
explain measurement, size, and shape. The 
children discover a great number of expressions 
as they play. They estimate and compare and 
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put their comparisons into words, “It's just as 
long as. . . . ” As they do things with 
materials and in the course of carrying out their 
own purposes, grown-up number language which 
they have heard, but not fully understood, 
arises spontaneously to express what they are 
doing. And sometimes, they learn from and 
correct each other. 

Then as their teacher goes from one group or 
one individual to another, watching, answering 
questions, giving a few words of advice, she 
deliberately uses the correct expressions, c.g. 
"circle,” "square,” "more than,” "less than,” 
"the same as,” "deeper” and so on. In a 
similar way, she introduces everyday number 
language when they are grouped round her for 
their "together times.” When they discuss 
what they have done or made, or show the 
toys they have brought to school, she mentions 
that "John’s boat overbalanced because one side 
was much heavier than the other.” She calls 
their attention to difference. Something costs 
three shillings and something else two shillings, 
"That’s one shilling less,” she explains. If 
Susan is six to-day, others remark, “I’ll soon be 
six.” "Then you’ll be the same as Susan but 
you’ll be one more than you are now,” adds their 
teacher. 

Counting 

This is numerical language; the names of 
numbers. Five-year-olds are enthusiastic 
"namers.” They enjoy naming and constantly 
ask, "What do you call it?” They also respond 
to any rhythmical sound patterns. It is, there- 
fore, sound psychology to teach them the 
number names, not at any special time during 
the day and not as a lesson, but as a part of 
speech play or after a story, or just before going 
home. They count to higher and higher numbers 
as they get used to the pattern of 9, 10 ; 19, 20 ; 
29, 30. It is important that they pronounce 
carefully, e.g. seventeen, seventy, and so avoid 
future confusions. They can also count in 2’s 
to 20, and are interested in the counting-on 
game. One child gives the beginning number, i.e. 
5, and the rest continue 6, 7, 8 until he gives the 
stop signal. Then it begins again from a dilferent 
number. 


Rhymes which include numbers are, of course, 
a part of their repertoire of verses, e.g. One, 
two, buckle my shoe, etc. A good collection of 
these is to be found in "Number Rhymes and 
Finger Plays” by Boyce and Bartlett (Pitman). 
There are also some modern verses which are 
much appreciated, e.g. A. A. Milne's "When I 
was one, I had just begun.” 

A great deal of counting goes on without the 
teacher’s knowledge during play periods. Child- 
ren talk to themselves about what they are 
doing; counting the wheels they have drawn 
on the lorry, the flowers they have put as 
decoration round a painting, the little bows they 
draw on someone's dress, "two and two and 
another two.” 

After one small boy had made his train out of 
odds and ends, he pointed to everything he had 
fashioned and counted to himself, ‘‘six wheels, 
six screws, two funnels” and so on. 

The Place and Need of Arithmetic 
in Ordinary Living 

Although for reasons of clarity, we have 
isolated these various experiences when language 
and mathematics are related, we have to remem- 
ber that the classroom is providing language and 
ideas most of the time, although the teacher 
may be unaware of it. These ideas are embodied 
in stories, for instance, and may concern the ex- 
periences of story characters, but as the teacher 
explains the situations, she sheds light on 
puzzling incidents in the children's own lives. 

In other ways too teachers set out consciously 
to emphasize how numbers and living are 
related. In practical situations, they demon- 
strate that numbers are the tools for the carrying 
out of everyday matters, that they represent 
quantities of things or lack of things; that 
people need numbers to get on with their jobs ; 
that they are a simple way of explaining a com- 
plicated situation. So they, the teachers, make 
use of the real problems in running the class- 
room and let the children help in the general 
management. Here are examples — 

1. Milk. In the management of the daily 
milk routine, there are problems of number. 
"How many bottles do we need to-day?” The 
children can solve this by counting. Then, "Are 
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all the empties collected ?” After counting it 
may be found that there is yet another problem. 
“We ought to have . . . but we have only 
got. . . .” Then we have to find so many more. 
If the bottles go into crates, 4, 8 or 12 in each 
one, there will be new ways of counting quickly 
“8 in this one. Now count on to the next; 9, 
10, and so on.” Perhaps they will remember that 
two crates hold 16 so the counting on begins 17, 
18, etc., and only three groups need unit counting. 
Some bottles are supplied with different coloured 
tops. “I want a red one.” “So do I.” Some- 
times it seems a most important matter that 
certain children shall have a certain colour. So 
first we count the reds and blues and then the 
children who may have them. 

2. The Register. The register routine is a 
teacher's ritual which interests many children. 
We explain the business to them and then sug- 
gest the problem, “John will count you all and 

I will count up my red marks. Then I shall know 
if I am right.” This matter of children present 
and absent becomes full of interest. An epidemic 
rages. “Tony has got it now. That’s six away 
altogether. We’ll only have 39 here to-day.” 
Another child joins in. “No, Susan is back so it 
will be 40.” Thus they unconsciously slip into 
number manipulation but always in relation to 
practical matters. 

3. Counting Equipment. The ten pairs of 
scissors are kept on hooks. At “clearing up 
time,” they look to see if they are back in their 
places. “No, three missing,” says someone, with 
just a glance. “Here are two on the floor. Now 
we only want one more” — and John finds that 
on his table. This is, of course, practical learning 
of addition and subtraction. In a similar way, 
tools are accounted for and balls after games in 
the playground. The “milk servers” count out 
the number of straws they need for the group 
they are serving and, if they are allowed to help 
with dinner preparation, they count out the 
cutlery for the numbers at their table. Some- 
times there is an enthusiasm for making lots of 
one kind of thing in “choosing time.” “Now 
we’ve made eleven aeroplanes” they report as 
they count each one. The teacher joins in. 
“Has anyone made more than n?” “How 
many more than n? ” “Who has made nearly 

II ? ” “ How many more to make 11 ? ” 


Writing and Recognizing Figures 

Figures are the symbols of numbers, just as 
numbers represent quantities. Some children 
begin to take notice of figures before they come 
to school. They know the number of their house, 
the numbers on the buses and so on. We find 
that they introduce them into their scribbles 
and use them as decorations round their 
drawings. The figures are often written back to 
front or upside down but it is unnecessary to 
correct them at this stage. In school, we have 
no need to teach figures. Instead, we plan the 
classroom environment to challenge the children 
to extend and deepen their dawning interest in 
these signs of “how many.” If we remember 
that the world of school is an extension of their 
life experience, we .shall make use of the many 
opportunities which occur to relate the symbol 
to the reality. For instance — 

1. The number of milk bottles required has 
been counted. “Look,” explains the teacher, “I 
will write 43 on this board and Marian will put 
it outside the door so that the milkman will know 
how many we want.” The children watch as 
she forms the figures. This becomes a daily 
ritual. What do they learn from it? First, they 
connect the figures with the quantity, under- 
standing that this is how adults substitute quick 
signs for long explanations, in other words, they 
associate the abstract number with the known 
reality. Secondly, they see how to form figures. 

2. Some teachers use wall notices (see Fig. 1). 
The envelope contains cards labelled with 
numbers and after the daily count, the cards 
with correct numbers are found and inserted in 
the slots. In time, the children recognize the 
figures and are able to do this for themselves. 
Other teachers keep similar daily records of the 
number of handkerchiefs brought to school or 
the number of birthdays that have occurred in 
a particular month. 

3. Figures are also introduced into the daily 
news-sheet and written as the children watch. 
For instance — 

“John is 6 to-day” 
or “Ann’s baby is 3” 

or “We have 5 dolls now.” 

4. A weekly or monthly calendar is kept and 
each morning someone finds the number of the 
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day; each evening it is crossed off. In con- 
nection with this, the teacher introduces the 
ordinals, e.g. 1st, 2nd, 3rd, etc. Although 
children do not absorb this kind of number 
language until they are older, no harm is done 
by using the terms now. 


7. When they are given a book of plain paper 
to write and draw in, they number the pages 
themselves, “just like real story books." They 
may want help, and often their figures are 
written backwards. This does not matter. All 
we do is to take care that when we write figures 



Fig. 1 

Wall Notice to Aid Recognition of Figures 


5. In some classrooms, there are notices which 
remind them that overcrowding is not allowed, 
e.g. by the sand bin — 


5 

in the sand 

to-day 


or, on the wall behind the water trough, “4 at 
the water to-day" or, by the house, “3 in the 
house to-day." 

6. When 'the first wall story goes up, each 
poster is numbered conspicuously “just like the 
pages in the picture book" explains the teacher. 
And as they read the story, she suggests, 
“Carol, will you read page 5," or, if the game is 
to find separate words, “It is on page 8. 


for them, we say, “Look, I begin like this." 
Children grow and their eyesight and hand 
control gradually mature. As they get more 
experience they are able to draw correct figures 
and letters. 

Instruction 

How much straight instruction do we give 
them at this age? This depends on the children 
themselves. Some may ask, “How much is 
that?" when they are shopping. They are not 
content with passing over a handful of coins to 
the shopkeeper, because they have realized 
something of the reality of adult shopping. If 
this happens often, we discuss prices with them 
and add price labels to some of the goods, e.g. 
on the jar of “seaside rock" there is a label 
which shows that the price is twopence. Then 
we show them that two pennies have to be 
accurately counted out in payment. But it is 
usually only a section of the class who are ready 
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for such instruction. If space allows, it is a good 
thing to have two shops at this stage. One is the 
playshop and a smaller one, perhaps on a desk, 
is for those who want to “play real/ 1 This one 
should be named to emphasize its more realistic 
nature and to make discussion easier. 

We also give direct help with measurement 
when the children are playing if they need it. 
For instance, Margaret was making a shed out 
of a box and wanted to fix on two doors which 
would meet when closed together. Her efforts, 
as she hastily snipped and shaped the cardboard, 
resulted in a very disappointing door which 
fitted nowhere. She appealed to her teacher 
who showed her how to measure up the card- 
board against the sides of the shed before she 
cut it out. Then the doors were fixed with gum- 
med paper strip and Margaret was delighted 
with her achievement. Children soon learn the 
importance and place of measurement in life 
from these kinds of failures, and then measure- 
ment becomes a favourite activity. The day 
after this incident, Margaret measured her 
cotton against the stuff she was going to stitch 
up to make a doll's blanket. Then she cut off a 
longer piece. “I'm going to have a long piece,” 
she explained. “Then I'll have a little piece 
over when I've finished and that'll do to begin 
again with.” And a few days later, she made 
cardboard “bins” (for grain) to go in her shed. 
At first she forgot to measure and so they 
turned out too big to go in the doors. “Oh! I 
didn't measure and they are too tall! I shall 
have to cut them down,” she said. But before 
she did so, she compared the two heights and 
decided how much alteration they needed. 

About Six Years 

Round about their sixth birthday, children's 
interests are moving further away from them- 
selves and the things which concern them 
closely. Because they are more confident in 
their immediate environment they are open to 
receive many and varied impressions from the 
adult world; they want to understand more 
about how the world is managed. It is our 
business to strengthen their outward-going 
interests, not only because intellectual develop- 
ment is important for their school progress, 


but in order to build up their growing personali- 
ties and to foster their grip on, and mastery of, 
real things. It is, therefore, necessary to make 
changes in the classroom environment. For 
instance, the shop becomes more organized and 
is the centre of a good deal of precise learning. 
It becomes a small centre of interest dealing 
with money and quantities. Scales and weights 
appear and new and more complicated games 
emerge. We will discuss these changes in detail. 

Shops 

The set-up of the first shop for six-year-olds 
will depend on the space available. It is so 
important, however, that it is worth while 
making sacrifices of other furniture in order to 
have a counter that shopkeepers can stand 
behind, and room for customers to come and 
go in front. Shelves on the wall behind make a 
vastly more efficient shop because stacks of 
articles can be arranged and sold at common 
prices or so much a pair or dozen. If the 
counter is supported by two orange boxes, facing 
the shopkeeper, there are two or four good 
shelves for holding extra supplies. 

Other Suggestions for Crowded 
Classrooms 

1. Use a corner of the room and have a 
“Corner Shop.” 

2. Put shelves in three or four apple boxes 
and keep them stocked but out of the way on 
cupboard tops until they are required. Then 
arrange them on desks. The shopkeepers have 
to stand to one side. 

3. Use a “stall” or “barrow.” Keep the goods 
stacked in boxes when not wanted. The 
children put the teacher's board across a couple 
of desks and set out their own stall. If price 
tickets are kept with the goods, they can be 
arranged when the goods are put out. 

Colour and Decoration 

A gay shop cheers up a drab room and 
encourages interest. The children can smooth 
down the boxes and give them coats of bright 
paint and add their own decorations. Canvas or 
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unbleached calico will take paint. It can be 
fixed with a couple of batons to the wall behind 
to make a bright awning which the children call 
“the roof.” Other shopping equipment in- 
cludes — 

1. Bags for customers, hung up near the shop 
when not in use. Sacking and oddments from 
the rag bag are utilized and tacked together by 
the children. 


Corner Shop Prices 

Chocolate 3d. 

OOO 

Nougat 2d. 

OO 

“Smarties” Id. 

O 

Jelly Babies Id. 

O 

Barley Stick 4d. 

OOOO 


Fn 

Specimen 

2. A box for takings. One with compart- 
ments is very useful when silver as well as 
copper is used. Kvery different coin should have 
its separate place. 

3. Price lists are important and must be 
clearly and boldly printed as in the specimen 
price lists shown in Fig. 2. Other notices change 
from time to time. When fresh goods are 
added, appropriate notices are made (Fig. 3). 

Price Labels . It is necessary for some goods 
to have their own labels when it is impossible to 


list everything. Where there are shelves, 
notices may state, “All in this row, 4d. each” or 
“Everything in this row, 2 for id.” 

Suitable Kinds of Shops 

1. The Grocers. Especially suitable to begin 
with because the children bring empty tins and 
packets which can be sold at so much each. 

2. Greengrocers and Fruiterers . This makes an 


Dinky Shop Prices 

Bull’s-eyes 

4 for Id. 

Date Bars 

2 for Id. 

Lollipops 

3 for 2d. 

Toffees 

5 for 3d. 

Candies 

10 for 6d. 


Price Lists 

attractive shop. The children make the goods 
from a flour and salt mixture (about half portions 
of each, mixed to a stiff paste with water and a 
little gum, paste or size). The finished articles 
are dried and take powder paint well. It is best 
to sell at so many for a certain number of pence 
or so much each, until weighing has become 
skilful. 

3. Chemists. The children bring bottles and 
empty tins and little boxes which are sold at so 
much per bottle, etc. 
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4. Sweet Shop. Empty jars, tin lids and open 
boxes are used for display. The sweets are made 
of modelling clay, paper, flour-and-salt mixture, 
odd bits of wood and cardboard suitably coloured 
to look like choclatc, liquorice, barley sugar, etc. 
Avoid selling by weight until children are more 
experienced. 

5. Toy Shop. The toys are made from waste 
materials of all kinds in “choosing time,” c.g. 
cars and boats from boxes, windmills, paper, 
peg and wire dolls, newspaper streamers and 
flags, aeroplanes made from wood, picture books 


New in To-day 


Toy Aeroplanes 


Cheap 
5d. each 
6d. coloured 


Fi 

Keeping Price 


disappointing for the small weights because it 
runs out of the most carefully stitched bag and 
then their value as weights is destroyed entirely. 
Tiny stones or pellets of some kind are much 
better. 

Boxes holding different kinds of weighing 
material are most necessary in order to give 
plenty of experience in comparison and esti- 
mating. Possibilities include stones, shells, 
cotton reels, buttons. Strong bags are also 
needed because the children usually choose a 
combination of experimenting, discovering, and 


Special To-day 


Picture Books 

3d. each 
2 for 6d. 


■ 3 

Usts Up-to-date 


from waste paper, scrap books from newspaper, 
and pictures from magazines, dolls' furniture 
from matchboxes, dolls’ clothes from rag-bag 
materials, etc. Sometimes, the children lend 
small toys of their own. 

Weights and Measures 

Scales are needed and a box of weights con- 
taining several i-lb., 8-oz., 4-07., and 2-oz., 
weights, and a number of i-oz., weights. Some 
of the latter can be home-made but they must 
be accurate. It is important that, in experi- 
menting, children discover that four one-ounce 
weights are the same as 4 oz. and that 16 equal 
1 lb. It is best to have some bought weights 
with their values clearly shown on them .so that 
the children come to associate the symbol (1 lb.) 
with their heaviest weight ; 8 oz. or \ lb. with 
the next heaviest and so on. Sand filling is 


pretence as they use this material. One child 
scoops up the potatoes (stones), the weighing is 
usually accompanied by argument, interference 
by customers and others, then when the weight 
is “just right,” a panful of stones is poured into 
a bag. The “takings box,” a collection of price 
labels and a few lists are kept with the scales. 
Examples of price lists might be as follows — 


POTATOES 

APPLES 

1 lb. for 2d. 

1 lb. for 8d. 

2 lb. for 4d. 

8 oz. for 4d. 

3 lb. for 6d. 

4 oz. for 2d. 

TOMATOES 

NUTS 

1 lb. for iod. 

2d. for 1 oz. 

1 lb. for 5d. 

4d. for 2 oz. 

1 lb. for 2 ld. 

6d. for 3 oz. 


However, the children will not always use 
weights and measures for shopping. They may 
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play and experiment without setting up a shop. 
They may pretend that the heaviest material is 
coal, especially if the bags provided are made 
from sacking, and weigh out bagfuls, put them 
on their backs, and go round selling them at high 
prices per load. 

Measures of Length 

On a conveniently low expanse of wall, a 
number of hooks are fixed to hold measuring 
materials in various units, e.g. yard measures, 
foot measures, bead strings (small and large), 
strings of reels of one size, strings of conkers 
fairly well matched in size, etc., and a wall 
pocket holding a supply of blank cards for 
recording the results of experiments. It is a 
good plan to have the monthly calendar dis- 
played not too far away to act as a reference for 
the writing of larger numbers. The aim of this 
measuring activity is — 

1. To provide experience which will lead the 
children to realize the significance of a unit of 
length measurement. 

2. To give practice in finding out and re- 
cording numbers beyond ten. 

3. To encourage comparison. 

4. To build up more ideas of “the same as.” 

5. To give practice in accurate counting. 

6. To give practice in associating “how 
many” with the corresponding symbols. (Note. 
This material takes up no floor space.) 

Measures of Capacity 

A bath, bin or deep tray is required and a 
supply of dry .sand or sawdust, or both mixed, 
as well as jars of diilerent sizes, cups, tins, 
bottles, cartons; spoons, or shallow shells for 
scooping up; funnels, pint and half-pint 
measures or milk bottles. The usual bags, 
“takings box” and price labels should also be 
available for use if the children want to set up 
shop. They usually pretend that the mixture is 
ice cream, soft drinks or milk. Examples of 
price lists are— 

LEMONADE ICES MILK 

Small 5d. Small 4d. £ pint 3d. 

Large iod. Large ttd. 1 pint 6d. 


Measurement of Time 

A cardboard clock-face with movable hands 
is placed on the wall so that the children can 
alter the time themselves. A hook is screwed 
into the lower edge of the clock and a pocket 
containing labels is fixed to one side. Labels 
such as the following should be prepared — 


Milk Time 10.30 a.m. 


Playtime 10.45 a.m. 


Tidy-up Time 2.30 p.m. 


Home Time 3.30 p.m. 


The correct card is found and hung on the hook 
and the hands of the clock are moved to their 
appropriate places. 

Games 

There are certain essentials by which we can 
decide what is a good number game for this age, 
namely — 

1. The children can use it in a real play spirit. 

2. It is suitable for their level of development, 
i.e. not too difficult manually or intellectually. 

3. Tt provides a definite goal to be reached 
either by a child or a small group. 

4. The number aspect should not be over- 
stressed so that the pleasure in the game is lost. 
Insight and the practice of a certain skill should 
accompany the activity. 

Those which have been used with satisfaction 
include — 

Target and Throwing Games. 1 here are 
several variations. Examples are — 

(a) A stout stick is firmly screwed into a firm 
wooden base and a box of large rings are 
provided. These may be rubber curtain rings 
or, best of all, made of rope. The children see 
how many rings they can get on the stick by 
throwing from a certain place. 

( b ) Five or six large nails (about 6 in.) are 
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hammered into a solid wooden base. The child- 
ren throw from a given line and see how many 
rings they can get on the nails. 

(c) A basket and a number of bean bags are 
needed. The game is to try to get as many bags 
as possible into the basket, throwing from a 
given place. 

(d) Skittles or cylindrical tins (e.g. Vim tins) 
are used. The game is to see how many arc 
knocked down as a ball is rolled from a given 
position. 
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Fig. 4 

Simple Score Board for Dice Games 


[e) Arches. Several holes are cut in the side 
of a shallow cardboard box. The game is to 
roll marbles along from a given position and see 
how many go through the arches. 

Dice Games . (a) The dice is thrown and a 
number of counters is put aside to correspond 
with that on the uppermost face of the dice after 
each throw. After several games, the total score 
is found by counting the pile of counters. 

(b) Two children play together with a board, 
divided down the centre and with an equal 
number of nails arranged in rows of four or five, 
either side of the dividing line. A box of large 
beads in two colours is needed. Each child in 
turn throws the dice to determine the number of 
beads of one colour to be placed on to the nails, 
on the thrower's side of the dividing line. The 
winner is the one who fills the board first. 

Alternatively cards are prepared with a ladder 
each side. The steps, about 20, are clearly 


marked by strips of different coloured paper. 
At the top in the centre is the goal, which may 
be a castle, a tree or a house on the hill. Two 
players throw dice and climb a number of steps 
on their ladder equal to the number of dots on 
the uppermost face of the dice. A counter marks 
the moves. The winner is the one who gets to 
the top first. 

Important . In these dice games, the children 
do not use figures. The skill involved is counting. 
But the enjoyment of the game is not spoiled 
if home-made dice are used, with fingers on 
each face instead of dots. Then a child needs to 
recognize the symbol before he moves up the 
ladder or adds more beads to his board. 

Using the Materials — Classroom 
Organization 

When and how are the children to use these 
materials?, There are several different practices. 
Some teachers include the materials with those 
provided during the "choosing time" and the 
children use them only if they wish to. Other 
teachers arrange a special time solely for these 
games and the use of materials. Others include 
them in a period called "3-R practice and 
activities." This means that the children are 
told what reading, writing, and number practice 
they have to do during the time (about an hour), 
and the teacher supervises, corrects, answers 
questions, and teaches groups or individuals as 
necessary. For instance, they may have to — 

1. Read their story book. 

2. Draw and write in their ncwsbooks. 

3. Do three work cards (reading). 

4. Go shopping, or measure or play a number 
game. (Measure means any sort of measure- 
ment.) 

It is generally found that the second and third 
alternatives are better than the first. The third 
is ideal if the classroon is spacious and the 
number activities can be arranged in one part 
of the room. This keeps the quieter practice 
together and makes for a more regulated class- 
room. This plan is also economical in time and 
space. Those who are quick workers get through 
their reading and writing practice speedily and 
may decide to shop first, then change to measure- 
ment, and then to take a game. The slower 
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children come along later and get the shop to 
themselves. When they are ready to change, 
they find plenty of room at the weighing table. 

Wherever possible, these materials are dis- 
played on open shelves where the children can 
fetch them, set them up as they like, and decide 
where to draw their own chalk line for games. 
Where space is limited, the games and measuring 
activities have to be set out on tables and in 
special places in the room. This can be done by 
the children in playtime which usually precedes 
the work period. 

Teachers are sometimes fearful that some 
children will miss certain arithmetical experi- 
ences if they do not group the class and give 
directions each day as to exactly what each 
group is to do. There is no need for this com- 
plicated procedure. Children will try everything 
in time if we keep their interest alive by demon- 
stration and discussion, and if we allow fresh 
skills and interests to grow out of what they do. 
Even if they miss something of one kind of 
experience, there are plenty of opportunities for 
gaining the same insight from other school or 
out-of-school experiences. They will gather 
many more ideas of this aspect of the world 
from outside school because their interest has 
been stimulated in the classroom. They will also 
meet with other measuring experience in 
“choosing time/ 1 and when their teacher allows 
them a part in the practical running of the class- 
room. We have to remind ourselves that it is 
the total school situation which provides the 
understanding and, what they may miss in one 
direction, they gain in another. 

Use of the Shop 

This will be a mixture of "let’s pretend” and 
disciplined thinking. Number situations in- 
volving the fundamental arithmetical processes 
will be met and dealt with on a practical basis. 
The children will calculate, reason, and solve 
arithmetical problems, but within the boundaries 
of their own mental development and with their 
teacher's guidance. 

At first, the prices will not be greater than 
6d., and only pennies will be used. All goods 
will be so much each. Each child will know 
where to get coins. They may keep a supply in 


a money bag or home-made purse in their 
individual boxes, and renew supplies from a 
common store when necessary. Alternatively 
two or three children are appointed each week 
to act as bankers. They keep a large store of 
cardboard money and when children need extra 
supplies, they write the number they require, 
e.g. i8d., and sign the chit before they pass it to 
a banker who counts the money out carefully 
and marks “paid" below the signature. A wall 
notice on Monday morning announces the names 
of the bankers. 

Sometimes, the teacher decides what shall be 
spent and writes on the board, “Take 12 pennies 
to-day." This means that any child who wants 
to shop, counts out 12 from the common store 
of pennies. Later in the day, the teacher may 
ask the shoppers to “count what you have left 
and write it down." Or she may tell them to 
take a sixpence one day but not to spend it all. 
Then, when the class is together for counting up 
the shop takings, the shoppers tell the rest what 
they spent their money on and how much they 
have over. 

At first, the shopkeepers begin with an empty 
“takings box." But, when the children begin 
to use silver, the shopkeeper provides himself 
with change from the bank. Usually, the teacher 
decides on the number which is the same for 
each day in any one week, e.g. 25 or 32, and 
before the children go home in the afternoon, 
there is the ritual of counting up the takings. 
While they are shopping with pennies only, it is 
a matter of counting and recording on the wall 
poster, e.g. Monday 4yd., Tuesday 39d., and so 
on. Soon they are introduced to the skill of 
changing the pennies into shillings. As 12 are 
counted out, a child takes charge and the 
teacher says, “That's the same as one shilling." 
The shillings are counted by counting the child- 
ren who hold twelve pennies each. Then the odd 
pence are added. The shopkeeper now writes on 
the “takings" sheet; Monday 3s. 6d., Tuesday 
5s. rod., etc. When silver is used, however, the 
pence allowed to the bank for change has to be 
subtracted from the total and returned to the 
bank. 

Shopkeepers . To lessen the work of super- 
vision, it is a good plan to have a shopkeepers' 
rota. Children are chosen who have a greater 
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understanding of the business of real exchange, 
as they will insist on correct payment, and are 
more likely to give correct change. Names are 
added from time to time as more children become 
efficient. Each day, the names of “to-day's 
shopkeepers" are written on the board, and the 
number alters with the size of the shop. 

Keeping the Shop Going. If the shopping 
interest is to be kept up, the shop must always 
look attractive and compel attention. A weekly 
clean out and rearrangement is necessary ; 
dirty goods must be packed away ready for sale 
time, and labels renewed when necessary. 
Fresh ideas should be constantly made use of to 
keep interest alive. As the children become 
more accurate, the prices should rise. So a 
“more expensive" line is introduced. “Let’s 
make some very pretty things and charge more 
for them." The prices can rise to is. as the 
children get accustomed to dealing with shillings 
during the count of takings. Then at certain 
times during the year, seasonable goods are 
sold. For instance, Christmas will be an 
occasion for fresh toys, fairy dolls made from 
wire, decorations, cards, etc. Easter introduces 
seed time, and harvest time will bring a change 
in the appearance of the shop and in the goods. 
Whenever there is a clearance to make room for 
fresh goods, there is a sale. Enthusiasm runs 
high because the things can really be bought and 
kept. At other times, of course, they have to be 
returned by the end ot the day. Sales mean a 
reduction in price. They decide to take 2 d. off 
everything over is. and id. off everything over 
6d. The lists and labels arc collected and the 
children themselves make the alterations. A 
“half-price sale” is not too difficult for them if 
their teacher demonstrates and discusses the 
matter clearly before they make their deduc- 
tions. 

Demonstrations and Direction 

It is most necessary to show the children how 
to use materials properly, and how to write down 
the results of their experiences. At the begin- 
ning of each week, the teacher should plan a 
short demonstration for each day, and also note 
down which activities she is going to supervise. 
Then she can safely leave the rest of the class to 


themselves. For demonstrations, she should 
use the materials in front of the whole class and 
select various children to work with her. For 
instance, she may be a shopkeeper, or a cus- 
tomer, and show how careful she is in counting 
out her money and in giving change. The 
children who come to buy from her are probably 
those she has noticed as being inaccurate as she 
pauses at the shop while she supervises the 
weighing. Explanations such as “customers do 
not help themselves to the shopkeeper's money," 
“You must give the right number of pennies," 
“Always count your change," are constantly 
repeated during the first part of the year. 
.Single demonstrations are no good ; they must 
occur regularly and deal with all misunderstand- 
ings. Weighing needs very careful demonstra- 
tion. The children should sit below the scales 
(on the floor, if possible) so that they can watch 
the balance at work, and they have to be told 
repeatedly that it must be “just right" or 
“fair." They are shown how to “take one off," 
and “another one off," or, to “put one on," 
“now another," if the balance is not quite exact. 
In anything to do with arithmetic, we aim at the 
greatest degree of accuracy compatible with the 
children’s muscular ability and intellectual 
maturity. They are quite capable of using 
weights and measures carefully. Cooking 
demonstrations arc also given. After a few 
discussions on why the buns were too hard to 
eat, they realize the need for exact measurement 
of ingredients. 

Other weighing demonstrations will deal with 
the relative value of the weights and the marks 
on each which show how heavy they are. They 
must be told how to recognize the pound weight, 
and then their teacher guides their experiment. 
“Let's find the weights that are the same as 
i lb." Different children do the experimenting 
and the rest watcli until they discover the “just 
right" balance. So they find out that two 
smaller weights are the same as the big one, and 
then they look at the i-lb. or 8-oz. mark. We 
have to tell them what these mean. Later on, 
with more experience, they will realize this more 
fully. Shopping games follow ; l lb. of some- 
thing, I lb. of something else, etc., the shop- 
keeper using any weights which make up the 
pound. 
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Other demonstrations follow in ensuing weeks 
and the children are led to discover that two 
eight-ounce weights are the same as 1 lb. ; that 
four little ones are the same as the 4-oz. weight, 
and so on. When the teacher watches a group 
playing together, she will notice inaccuracies ; 
not only in weighing but in paying for goods if 
the materials are used for shops. She may have 
time for a short explanation on the spot and this 
is excellent but, for economical work, she should 
make a note that a class demonstration is 
required. For instance Stephen wanted 2 lb. 
of potatoes (stones) priced 2d. per lb. He gave 
the shopkeeper 7d. (6d. and id.) and it was 
accepted without comment. Next day, the 
weighing material was arranged in front of the 
class and the teacher sold potatoes at 2d. per lb. 
She directed her customers to put down two 
pennies for every pound they bought. As soon 
as Stephen had put out his two pennies twice, 
he realized without counting that he should have 
paid 4d. Some of the less mature children 
touched every penny before arriving at the 
solution. They bought 3, 4, and 5 lb. and then 
asked for 10 lb. but there were not enough 
weights. The matter was discussed with the 
result that 5 lb. worth was weighed out twice 
over. 

Finding out the weight of things is part of 
this group activity. The children usually 
suggest this sort of weighing, i.e. “See how 
heavy it is.” Tt is a difficult business because at 
first they expect any object to weigh exactly as 
much as a single weight, 1 lb., 8 oz. or an ounce 
weight. The idea of getting the weighing side 
“just right,” and calculating the total of several 
different weights is far too complicated. We 
therefore, demonstrate weighing things with 
conkers or beads of one size. I hen the interest 
becomes absorbing. They weigh anything they 
can get on the scales. Ihe doll is i(> conkers ; 
the box of chalk is 08 conkers, a fat crayon is 
i, and so on. Teachers sometimes show them 
how to write the results in their diaries, e.g. 
“The doll weighs 16 conkers,” etc. 

Measuring length has to be demonstrated in 
order to emphasize exactness and careful 
counting. The significance of i-pint and 1-pint 
bottles is clarified during other demonstrations 
as well as the relation between price and size. 


A small carton of ice cream is bought for 3d. 
and a large one for 6d. Experiments are 
suggested, for example, “Let's find out how 
many large spoonfuls it takes to fill this jar. 
Then, what is a spoonful? Should it be heaped 
up or level? Once again the need for exactness 
is stressed. At the end of class demonstrations, 
records are put up on the board. A jam jar is 
drawn and then— - 

This holds 20 large spoonfuls, 

40 small spoonfuls, 

60 saltspoonfuls. 

From time to time the clock face receives 
attention, “Show me clearing-up time,” they 
are asked. “Now milk time,” “Now home- 
time.” As the hands are placed correctly, their 
teacher gives them the grown up language, 
“That’s half-past ten.” “That's three o'clock,” 
and so on. 

The teacher's guidance in scoring and record- 
ing scores is also highly important. Although 
the games are played as games in a real play 
spirit, scoring is introduced because the 
teacher intends — 

1. tli at the children shall understand fully 
the significance of figures as symbols of “so 
many,” 

2. to give practice in writing figures, 

3. to give practice in making a record of a 
number experience. 

Tt is at first the record of the very simplest 
experience, e.g. the number of balls which John 
threw successfully into the basket. Later on in 
the year, the experience through games and the 
corresponding records will become more com- 
plicated. There are two types of scoring, (a) 
children playing alone record the score of their 
achievement (q>. John) and (b) when playing in 
a group of two or throe, they also want to score 
winnings. 

By demonstration with the whole class, and 
by discussion with individuals and groups, we 
see that they count carefully and write down 
their scores correctly. For instance, in her first 
game, Jane gets three bean bags in the basket. 
She counts them (if she cannot tell at a glance) 
and on the millboard by her side she writes 
down “3.” “Try again,” suggests her teacher. 
This time she gets 5 and records that. If she 
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forgets which figure means 5, she is told to look 
at the number indicator. She linds five beads 
on the string and looks at the figure above. 
“How many have you scored altogether?” asks 
her teacher. She may be able to give the 
solution, but more often she needs the explana- 
tion, “Count on from your first score.” So Jane 
begins at 3, then, as she touches each of the five 
bags in the basket, counts on 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. “You 


wins the first game takes a counter, and who- 
ever gets the most counters after five or six 
games is the victor. 

The recording of measurement of length is 
facilitated if the monthly calendar and the 
100-bead chain are used as references, and if a 
list of the names of units is kept by the measuring 
material, e.g. conkers, reels, inches and so on. 
The measurement of a box is 29 conkers. A 



can write it down if you like,” remarks her 
teacher and then we have the first appearance 
of something like a sum— 

3 

5 

8 

This sort of scoring is demonstrated for the 
whole class until the children are familiar with 
totalling scores by counting on and then 
recording. It is most important to emphasize 
that the figures should go directly under each 
other. 

If they are playing to win, each one totals his 
score in the usual way. Then follows a highly 
valuable problem, i.e. “Which is the most?” 
Comparison takes place, and sometimes the 
number indicator has to be consulted. Whoever 


child may consult the calendar to find how to 
write 29. Then she looks at the word list to 
discover the spelling of conkers. Having made 
her record she measures the same box in beads. 
The number is 43. She counts along to 40 on 
the bead chain “10, 20, 30, 40,” and this gives 
her the key to her number. The use of this bead- 
chain for finding out how to write large numbers 
must be demonstrated regularly and used often 
if the children are to become familiar with the 
slightly more complicated technique. 

Experiments with capacity and weight 
measurement are not always recorded at this 
age, but the experience alone is most valuable. 
If, when demonstrating, simple records are made 
on the board, some children will do the same for 
themselves. For their benefit it is helpful to have 
such words as spoonfuls, large, weighs, holds, 
cupful, jar, pint, pound, and half listed near the 
materials. 
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Records of shopping transactions should be 
as simple as possible. At first, everything is so 
much each. The list of names of goods is placed 
conspicuously near the shop. The children use 
their books (without lines) or their boards and 
write — 

Chocolate . . ^d. 

Top . . . 2d. 


After demonstrations, they are able to total 
their expenditure — 


Chocolate . . 4d. 

Top . . .2d. 


Later, they take a shilling to spend and make a 
similar record. As with games scores, the figures 
must be placed directly under each other, and 
the numbers of each article bought should also 
be accurately placed. It is a mistake to use 
lines or squares for these records ; the children 
find it easier to keep figures under each other 
when they have not to make extra efforts to 
keep on the line. These artificial ‘'guides’' are 
only hindrances and quite unnecessary. 

In a previous paragraph, we mentioned that 
the whole of school life offers one or another 
kind of experience. We will examine examples 
of such experience. 


6d. 

because they count their second two pennies on 
from 4d. When they buy three or four articles, 
they continue to count from the price of their 
first purchase by putting down pennies to 
represent the different amounts they spend. 
This might come to 13d. but we do not. suggest 
that they make it into shillings. If we are 
totalling the takings regularly and recording in 
shillings and pence, they will do it for them- 
selves when they understand the process. Until 
then, it only muddles them. Our time is wasted 
and our patience tried if we force them to try a 
very difficult process before they are ready. 

During the year, shopping will get more com- 
plicated and the records vary. For instance, 
they begin to buy so many of a kind and their 
records are — 

3 books . . bd. 

2 dolls . . qd. 


Apparatus 

Teachers ask if apparatus is valuable at this 
age. Apparatus means a mechanical device 
which is only valuable to illustrate and clarify 
the practical processes which have already been 
experienced in real life or play situations. 
Apparatus is artificial at this stage, and cannot 
provide the basis of any understanding of 
arithmetic and so cannot take the place of real 
experience. We do find a limited use for certain 
forms of apparatus when the children are learn- 
ing the processes of abstract arithmetic, and we 
have seen that when a six-year-old forgets how 
to write a number (and in this case numbers are 
the abstractions of “so many’') he may consult 
the wall indicator, the bead-chain or the 
calendar. These, however, are pieces of reference 
wall material which help the children to help 
themselves. We can call them apparatus but 
they are far from being mechanical devices. 


iod. 

When silver is first used, they are told to take 
one sixpence only and not to spend it all but to 
count their change carefully. We show them 
how to record like this — 


Cake 

. 2(1. 

Top . 

. 2d. 


qd. 

2d. change 



“ Individual Work ” 

The games, shopping and measuring activities 
described here are in place of what some people 
call “individual work/' although quite often 
they become group activities. Teachers who 
want a few quieter occupations can put on their 
games shelf— 

(a) Number cards in packs to be arranged in 
order, c.g. 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., up to 20, or smaller 
cards up to 50. 

(b) Bead threading in number series, e.g. 
figure 1 is threaded, then one bead, figure 2 and 
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two beads ; 3 and three beads. Also threading 
in groups according to the number tied on to 
the end of the string. Obviously, the children 
must already know their figures and their 
values before they thread on the beads. 

(c) Tracing paper and wooden figures for 
tracing, colouring, and cutting out. 

(d) Matching numbers to pictures of groups 
of objects. 

Games of this kind are of far less value than 
the activities described; their value rests in 
keeping children busy and quiet, not in teaching 
them anything they do not already know. 


against each other to see that they are the 
same (they do not understand “equal" yet). 
The little girl, making a curtain for the play- 
house, measures the material and decides on 
how much more she will want for puckering. 
The boy notices that the window frame needs 
repair, and takes the tape measure to check up 
on the length of beading he will cut from the 
piece his teacher had found for him. Another 
boy decides to make a wooden mat out of a box 
lid for “the girls to stand on while they are 
washing up." “Put your two feet together on 
it," he says. He makes a pencil mark where he 



" Apparatus” for Number Work 


Experience in Choosing-time 

Children find out a great deal about arithmetic 
as they make things after their own fashion. 
David’s signal would not stand steady and he 
tried various ways of correcting the balance. 
At last he formed the conclusion that the post 
was too tall for the base and took the whole 
thing to pieces, starting again with the shortened 
post. Children constantly stop to consider the 
depth of wood which is to be joined to another 
piece. They select a nail, measure it against the 
two thicknesses together to see if it is long 
enough to .secure the join but not too long so 
that it comes through the other side. It is 
another case of “just right." In some classes 
the nails are sorted according to length and the 
boxes are labelled ^ in., 1 in., 2 in. and so on. 
Then the teacher uses the correct language as 
she comments “Try a i-inch nail." When 
making railway lines, they measure the laths 


means to saw through. Another child, searches 
the box of oddments to find a big button that he 
can use as a steering wheel. “I can’t have it 
bigger than the wheels, can 1?" he remarks, as 
he considers possibilities and estimates their 
suitability as regards size. Hazel, making her 
doll's sofa, cut a narrow length of material and 
measured it against the box. “I want it nice and 
soft so I shall have three thicknesses." She 
folded and measured the first length twice more 
before she cut the length required. Others count 
their flowers as they paint them, put a bunch 
of three at one side, then another bunch of 
three the other side, “to balance." Or they stack 
goods into trolleys, two cylinders (the right 
name has been given by the teacher) just fit into 
the width, then two more pairs just fill up the 
length. Then they try another way. One on 
top of another and two more next to the pair, 
so that there are four in the width and four 
pairs more. “It takes double this way," said 
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Carol. A great deal of this indention and 
discovery goes on without the teachers' know- 
ledge, but it is safe to assume that if we provide 
the materials and give them time, they cannot 
help learning arithmetical facts and employing 
arithmetical methods as they play. 


Real Situations 

We continue to make every use of the real- 
life situations which occur, just as in the class 
of five-year-olds. The daily record of boys and 
girls present is now a routine, managed by 
members of the class; the milk procedure can 
also be left entirely to the milk-monitors for 
the week. They will count and record the 
number required, count the correct number of 
straws, count the empties and see that they are 
ready for collection. If children are allowed to 
help in the dinner preparation, they take turns 
to lay the tables, fetching and returning the 
correct number of knives, forks, and spoons. 
More use can be made of the calendar. Besides 
finding the date each morning and crossing it 
off at the end of the day, there can be discussions 
as to how many days to someone’s birthday, 
how many Fridays in July, the dates of all the 
Tuesdays in a given month; the number of 
days over four weeks in certain months, etc. 
As much use as possible should be made of any 
real money transactions, e.g. dinner money, 
buying stamps for sending away letters written 
by the children to friends of the school, recording 
pennies brought for a collection. Then there is 
the daily checking of the P.E. material, e.g. 
balls and ropes. Whenever suitable occasions 
arise, e.g. birthdays and Mothers' days, a group 
of children make the cakes. Simple recipes are 
printed clearly by the teacher and the children 
select which they will make up. (Ihese recipes 
are kept clean and intact if they are slipped into 
a strong cover, cardboard at the back and 
transparent paper at the front.) These are 
examples of recipes used in schools — 


Chocolate Cakes Coconut Cakes 


0 oz. flour 
4 oz. fat 

4 oz. sugar 

1 oz. cocoa 

A drop of milk. 


1 large cupful Hour 
4 large level spoonfuls fat 
4 large level spoonfuls sugar 
1 large level spoonful coconut 
A drop of inilk. 


Ingredients are kept in labelled tins. Trays 
of patty pans are used, each one represents so 
many tarts or cakes, and the children discuss 
with the teacher how many trayfuls they will 
need, to make the number they want, e.g. 
‘‘There are 9 in one tray. Count on to find how 
many in two trays; count on again for three 
trays," etc. Some children of course will soon 
discover that two trays hold 18, three trays 27, 
four trays 36. 


Language 

Whenever we demonstrate or direct the child- 
ren as they work, we are giving them the 
language of arithmetic side by side with 
the experience ; the one explains the other. This 
is of the greatest importance. We talk to them 
about weight in terms of “the heaviest," "the 
heavier," "the difference between"; we talk 
about "total," "so many more than," "so many 
less than," as they score; "longer," "shorter," 
“the same as,’’ when they use the tape measure 
and so on. We also introduce the ordinals more 
often than we did when they were five. We use 
"twice as much as," "half as big," "half a 
spoonful," "reduce the price." 

We also continue to use counting, especially 
emphasizing counting in groups, i.e. twos, 
fives and tens. The children slip along the beads 
on the 100-chain as they say 10, 20, 30, etc. 
All counting in groups is rhythmical and care- 
fully enunciated ; 15 must not sound like 50. 
Counting on is still very important, and this 
yeai they count on from any number up to 100. 
We make sure that they get plenty of practice 
of such sequences as 29, 30; 39, 40, etc. 


Shopkeepers' Practice 

We must deliberately give them the words 
which express the calculations they make during 
their practical arithmetic. From about the 
middle of the year, we spend roughly 10 to 15 
minutes a day in what is sometimes called 
"shopkeepers' practice" because those who 
respond quickly become regular shopkeepers. 
It is something like the verbal "mental arithme- 
tic" for older children. The difference is that we 
are putting problems to the children, which they 
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have already solved in reality, with the purpose 
of crystallizing experience and expressing arith- 
metical rules in words which the children can 
grasp. For example — 

I buy three books at 2d. each. How much? 
(Addition and multiplication). 

I had 6d. and spent 4d. What had I left? 
(Subtraction). 

I bought a 2d. aeroplane and a 3d. car. How 
much ? (Addition) . 

We had 10 aeroplanes. Now we have only 5. 
How many have we broken? (Subtraction). 

We have 3 dolls. How many more do we want 
to make 6? (Subtraction by counting on). 

Jill scores 6 and Jean scored 9. Who won? 
(Quick comparison). 

How many more did Jean score? (Counting 
on and subtraction). 

This book weighs 15 conkers and that one 
weighs 17. Which is the heavier? (Quick 
comparison). 

How much heavier is that book ? (Sub- 
traction by counting on). 

Sixpence for two cars. How much for one? 
(Division). 

In this sort of oral practice, it is not necessary 
to use numbers and situations outside the 
children's experience. It is, in fact, dangerous 
to go beyond their understanding and to court 
failure in the early stages. The children them- 
selves should be encouraged to take their turn 
at asking the problems. If any confusion arises, 
the solution can easily be demonstrated on the 
spot because the actual material and situation 
is immediately at hand. 

If this selection of problems is examined, it 
will be seen that each one expresses one of the 
four rules in arithmetic. In effect, the children 
are practising these rules, against a mental 
background built up from experience. We are 
deliberately helping them to weave abstract 
numbers into their , understanding before they 
meet sums. As one six-year-old explained, “I 
don't count now, I know.” We allow and assist 
knowing before we instruct them in the 
mechanical skill of writing down sums. By 
seven, all but the dullest, will be ready to 
summarize what they know, and we can 
introduce the signs and methods. 


About 7 Years 

When the meaning of numbers and figures 
which represent numbers is well grasped, we can 
take them out of their life setting and show the 
children how to deal with them as arithmetical 
skills. We have excellent authority for this 
procedure. In his Abilities of Man, Prof. 
Spearman says, “as soon as any item of mental 
content has become sufficiently clear and 
distinguishable, then and only then it admits of 
being abstracted.” This is also applied by a 
group of specialivSts to arithmetic in Arithmetic 
in Primary Schools, published by Longmans in 
1940, and in publications by the Scottish 
Council for Research in Education. The Report 
of the Consultative Committee on Infant and 
Nursery Schools (H.M.S.O., 1933) recommends 
that children should be able to work straight- 
forward sums, provided that the numbers are 
not too large, before the age of eight. 

Now it is generally accepted that the practice 
of skills in the four rules should be introduced 
about the mental age of seven. If the children 
are transferred to a Junior Department at this 
age, it is necessary to begin a few months earlier. 
Ideally their first teacher in the next department 
should undertake this teaching, but, until this is 
more generally recognized, Infant teachers have 
to compromise. The earlier we begin, the more 
difficult it is for many children and the oftener 
they fail in a skill which should come easily and 
more successfully when they are six months 
older. 

The most progressive authorities think that 
if all sum practice was postponed until after the 
eighth birthday, the children would learn far 
more rapidly and with much greater success; 
in fact they assert that there would be no 
failures amongst ordinary children. They 
recommend one more year of practical work 
and experience. Then teachers would find that 
sums would indeed be worked as sums and not 
merely counting; the children would know all 
the necessary combinations and merely have to 
learn how to summarize what they know in sum 
form. This is probably true, but until more 
controlled experiments have been carried out, 
we cannot be sure. But in many Infant Schools 
where the children remain until they are 7-plus, 
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abstract arithmetic is taught only in the last 
six months and with excellent results. 

But this sum practice is not isolated. The 
teacher’s lessons and the children's practice are 
one part only of the arithmetic curriculum. 
There must still be a background of real ex- 
perience so that the skills which are mastered 
can be constantly applied to the solving of real- 
life problems. In this article, we shall first 
suggest a teaching plan for the mastery of the 
four rules, and then discuss the practical 
experience which is provided during this year. 

A Teaching Plan 

We begin by instructing the 1 whole class. 
Gradually groups are formed of the quick 
learners, the average, and the slow. Any 
children who experience special difficulty (they 
are rare if the practical plan has been faithfully 
carried out) are allowed a longer time with 
games and simple shopping. When the more 
capable children are recognized, we make good 
use of them as leaders in moie complicated 
games, and as shopkeepers. 

The First Step 

The plan is to go all out for a thorough mastery 
of addition, which is really only the skill of 
summarizing and memorizing what is already 
known through scoring and totalling pence. 
We ask for instance, how many is 2 and 2 more? 
3 and 2 more? 6 and 2 more? and then demon- 
strate how to write down in columns, exactly 
as if they were totalling scores. If we have not 
already done so, we introduce the expression 
“add” and explain the sign “ |~ and that we 
are learning “addition sums.” lhe infantile 
term “and sums” need not be mentioned. 

Any number of examples are worked from 
the board. The children should be able to give 
correct solutions of the smaller numbers without 
counting but if there is hesitation, they are told 
to count on from the bottom number. We may 
have to re-teach the slowest group and they 
might have to put out counting material (e.g. 
pennies) beside the top ligure and count on by 
touching each one, but they will discard this 
practice .in a few days. 


After demonstration comes individual practice 
with sum cards. These are quickly made in sets 
by the teacher. For each step in addition, a 
different coloured card is used, i.e. five colours 
in all. Each card in each set is numbered. The 
best way to display them is in wall pockets. 
These may be made of hessian of different 
colours and a specilic colour allotted to addition 
steps, to subtraction cards, to multiplication 
cards, and so on. We should make it easy for 
children to know how far they are progressing 
and enable them to help themselves to practice 
cards according to the stage they have reached. 
Each addition card should be headed with a 
clear, bold b sign and the examples written in 
columns carefully and precisely. From the 
beginning, we stress accurate putting down; 
units and tens must be in their right places and 
the (igures written so that their values cannot be 
mistaken. We should also explain that sums can 
be either right or wrong, and that it is easy to 
get every one correct. This is the aim of practice 
work of this kind. The work is well within the 
capacity of the children ; they can manage their 
pencils (no ink is used until several years later) ; 
they can count accurately ; if they do not know 
a combination, they have a box of counters or 
pennies at hand if they need them. They can, 
and do, work dozens of sums correctly with 
immense enthusiasm and satisfaction. Children 
who are slow in other directions, often regain 
their self-respect by achievement in number, 
and show improvement in reading when they 
experience success in sum practice 1 . 

The Hundred Primary Facts 

There are one hundred primary addition facts 
including zero facts and reverses, which we 
arrange in sum form on those cards. The 
following groups, arranged in tens for one side 
of a card, cover all the necessary examples. 
For a class of 40, eight sets art needed. 

1 2 3 2 2 4 0 7 6 

Card 1. 1 1 2 5 2 3 0 0 4 


1079418867 
Card 2. 2630472458 
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2 

6 

0 

2 

6 

3 

3 

0 

8 

1 

Card 3. 

7 

3 

7 

8 

6 

1 

5 

4 

5 

0 


4 

2 

5 

4 

7 

1 

0 

8 

7 

2 

Card 4. 

1 

6 

3 

7 

5 

5 

2 

8 

2 

0 


0 

1 

4 

7 

7 

4 

3 

2 

6 

8 

Card 5. 

1 

4 

2 

1 

4 

8 

4 

3 

7 

0 


1 

6 

4 

9 

6 

7 

0 

1 

7 

8 

Card 6. 

3 

2 

6 

5 

8 

6 

5 

6 

7 

7 


1 

0 

5 

8 

9 

5 

5 

9 

6 

2 

Card 7. 

8 

3 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

7 

0 

9 


9 

0 

1 

5 

4 

8 

4 

7 

5 

8 

Card 8. 

2 

8 

9 

9 

5 

1 

0 

8 

8 

6 


0 

8 

5 

6 

9 

5 

9 

9 

9 

3 

Card 9. 

9 

9 

6 

1 

6 

0 

1 

9 

3 

7 


3 

9 

3 

7 

6 

3 

2 

5 

3 

4 

Card 10. 

8 

8 

9 

9 

9 

6 

4 

7 

0 

9 


Organization of Written Practice 

Every day, in the 3R’s practice period, the 
children work so many of these cards, and the 
results are checked either by the teacher, or one 
of the “leaders” in arithmetic. A child who 
makes mistakes repeatedly is shown how to 
check to be quite sure of success, i.e. by “adding 
down” after “adding up.” This is an excellent 
habit, but one which young children are slow to 
adopt. All we can do is to remind them at 
intervals, that “every one right” is easy for all 
if they take the trouble to check. Children who 
are especially accurate, can sometimes under- 
take “timing.” For this a large real clock is 
needed. By calling their attention to times of 
beginning and ending activities and by counting 
up the minutes between, they will discover how 


to time themselves when working so many 
cards. Timing should not be overdone, however, 
because of the danger of sacrificing accuracy to 
speed. 

When some of the children of the class have 
mastered the first step in addition, they are 
taught the next step as a group. Gradually, 
blackboard work with the whole class gives way 
to group teaching and as each group is taken 
the rest practise individually. Less cards of 
each series are needed as something like 15 
children will be at one stage instead of the whole 
40. The day's work begins to alter from, “Do 
5 sum cards” for everybody to, “Do 6 cards of 
two colours.” The children will know that this 
means three cards of the newly learnt sums and 
three other cards as revision. 

Very short periods of oral testing are taken 
at odd moments daily. These tests should be 
swift and jolly, and highly concentrated. 
Practice in game form will be dealt with in the 
next section. 

The Second Step in Addition 

We continue the addition process by black- 
board lessons in working short column examples, 
e.g.— 

4 

2 

3 


paying special attention to zeros. The teacher 
will notice that the two numbers below the top 
number in this example is a combination already 
learnt, i.e. 2 + 3 she will see that the sum of 
these two added to the top figure provides 
another example of the primary combinations 
which have been practised on cards 1 to 10, e.g. 
5 + 4. The grading from step 1 to step 2 is 
therefore very close, and the new examples are 
also revision. To make up these examples, take 
the 100 primary facts and add any of the figures 
5, 4, 3, 2, 1, o as the top line. Examples arc— 
4351202043 
2673225636 
2041574348 
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Note that by keeping the numbers small, we 
make complete mastery possible and allow 
every chance of success. 


The Third Addition Step 

We must now arrange for practice in dealing 
with large numbers which still involve the 
known combinations. Examples are 

34 42 31 
25 20 56 


The Fifth Addition Step 

Now we return to addition of larger numbers 
in two columns with the added difficulty of the 
carrying figure. We also allow' other difficulties 
to enter, i.e. the o and “gaps.” No involved 
explanation of why the tens have to be counted 
into the next line is necessary. This the children 
already know through computation in their 
games, and because accuracy of place has been 
insisted upon from the beginning. All we need 
to say is that a number more than q belongs to 
the next column, and we usually add a piece of 


Card 

1. 

10 

+ 

0. 

11 

+ 

9, 

12 

+ 

5. 

13 

+ 

7. 

14 

4- 

6, 

15 

4- 

5, 

16 

+ 

8, 

17 

4* 

5. 

18 

+ 

0, 

19 

+ 

6 

Card 

2. 

12 

+ 

7. 

IS 

+ 

8, 

18 

+ 

9. 

W 

+ 

9. 

10 

+ 

6, 

17 

+ 

0. 

14 

+ 

8, 

14 

+ 

5. 

16 

+ 

7. 

19 

+ 

5 

Card 

3. 

10 

+ 

9, 

11 

+ 

0. 

13 

+ 

5. 

16 

+ 

9. 

17 

+ 

7, 

18 

+ 

5, 

19 

+ 

7. 

12 

+ 

0. 

13 

H- 

6. 

14 

+ 

7 

Card 

4. 

13 

+ 

8, 

16 

+ 

5, 

15 

+ 

6, 

12 

+ 

8. 

10 

+ 

7, 

15 

+ 

0. 

15 

+ 

7. 

11 

+ 

5, 

18 

+ 

8. 

17 

+ 

6 

Card 

5. 

19 

+ 

0. 

17 

+ 

6, 

16 

+ 

6. 

14 

+ 

7. 

12 

+ 

6, 

11 

+ 

7, 

10 

+ 

8. 

13 

+ 

0. 

11 

+ 

6. 

19 

+ 

8 

Card 

6. 

10 

+ 

10. 

11 

+ 

8, 

12 

+ 

9. 

17 

+ 

8. 

13 

+ 

9, 

18 

+ 

7. 

15 

+ 

9. 

17 

+ 

9. 

18 

+ 

6. 

14 

+ 

9 
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It is a simple matter to make up these examples 
by arranging together any of the primary com- 
binations. There is no need to head each 
column “T.U.,” neither is there any need to go 
into lengthy explanations about the composition 
of larger numbers. The children are familiar 
with their loo-bead chain, and have already 
associated numbers and figures through calendar 
work, measuring and so on. We do. however, 
stress the correct placing of each figure in 
writing down the sum and the answer. 

The Fourth Addition Step 

We now introduce the hoiizontal form of 
written sums in preparation for those with a 
carrying figure. The new sign “ — ” is explained 
and the importance of neatness is emphasized. 
The children are instructed to count on from 
the first number unless they know. Altogether 
there are 6o examples which can be grouped on 
six cards (Fig. 7). 


wall apparatus to the classroom equipment 
which explains the matter visually. Fig. 8 is a 
suitable one. 

Blackboard demonstrations are of course 
necessary, and if we find that some children 
forget to add in the ten, we oiler a “prop/ 1 put- 
ting a small "1" at the head of the tens column. 
In no circumstances, should flit* figure go under- 
neath the answer line, where it is so easily mis- 
placed. Examples can include several degrees 
of difficulty e.g. — 

37 23 20 31 28 

16 5 18 9 13 

— 16 25 3 20 

We puiposely do not mix sums in the different 
rules until the children are older. Research into 
the subject of difficulties in arithmetic draws our 
attention to the confusion caused by mixing 
processes before the children have thoroughly 
mastered each one separately. Of course, there 
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is constant revision of addition although we are 
teaching subtraction, but we refrain from putting 
a mixed assortment on one card. 

Subtraction 

It is a good thing to let the children under- 
stand the plan we are working on because it 
adds interest to their practice and offers them a 
challenge to persevere until all rules are 
mastered. They also feel that they know the 
goal they are working towards, and can explain 


Many primary subtraction facts will have been 
permanently learned through shopping and 
comparison of scores. We are now aiming at 
writing down accurately what is already known 
without counting, or without counting when the 
children are able to discard this method. There 
are 100 primary subtraction facts, including o's, 
but unless the children are quick to work such 
examples as 13 — 8, it is better to keep the 
first cards to numbers up to 10. There are 70 
combinations. 

In spite of some research, specialists offer 



Fig. 8 


Wall Apparatus for Numbers Greater than 9 


what they are doing to their parents. Some 
teachers suggest that the children should keep 
record cards of their own progress. This is a 
much better and a sounder practice than 
keeping class records on the wall, or encouraging 
competition through rewards like stars, or 
“creeping up ladders.” The individual record 
card is ruled into squares representing the stages 
in each rule, and the children block off the 
squares as they become efficient in each step. 

In introducing subtraction, we have to make 
sure that we choose one expression to explain 
this rule and use it regularly. In discussing 
practical work we have talked about having 
“three more than,” needing “so many more,” 
“having sixpence and spending so much,” and 
“finding what is left.” To avoid confusion, we 
now talk about taking so many from. . . , and 
introduce the correct term “subtraction” as we 
show the appropriate sign. The babyish term 
“take-away-sums” is not used. 


teachers no firm guidance as to the best method 
of demonstrating the subtraction process. We 
know, however, that some methods are used 
more generally than others, and this seems to 
indicate that such methods have met with 
greater success than others. Each teacher has 
to make up her mind how she will teach the 
process, and then stick to her method and the 
language she uses in connection with it. An ex- 
ample of the most frequently used method is as 
follows — 

8 

6 


“Take 6 away from 8. How many left? 

Eight take away six, is said to be more con- 
fusing for slower children. The response to such 
easy examples will be quick for they know the 
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answers already. Bat they may not know 9 — 1 
immediately. If the children have to count, the 
most economical way is to count on, or to put 
down pennies and then count. This is the 
shopkeeper's way. Research shows that some 
children confuse this process with addition, and 



3 

10 

6 

9 

7 

8 

6 

5 

8 

6 

Card 1. 

2 

9 

3 

9 

1 

3 

4 

1 

5 

2 


5 

9 

9 

7 

10 

8 

9 

6 

9 

6 

Card 2. 

4 

1 

8 

2 

8 

4 

6 

1 

3 

5 


9 

4 

5 

10 

4 

9 

8 

8 

5 

8 

Card 3. 

5 

1 

2 

1 

3 

0 

1 

2 

0 

7 


8 

5 

2 

7 

9 

10 

3 

7 

9 

9 

Card 4. 

6 

5 

0 

0 

7 

5 

1 

7 

2 

5 


10 

6 

7 

8 

1 

10 

6 

7 

1 

8 

Card 5. 

2 

0 

3 

8 

1 

3 

6 

4 

0 

0 


2 

3 

10 

0 

3 

5 

10 

7 

4 

10 

Card 6. 

2 

0 

4 

0 

3 

3 

6 

6 

4 

7 


4 

4 

2 

5 

9 

8 

10 

7 

4 

0 

Card 7. 

2 

0 

1 

2 

7 

3 

7 

6 

3 

0 
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Cards for Subtraction Practice 


The Second Step in Subtraction 

These same primary facts are used again with 
larger numbers, e.g. — 

47 30 53 
25 20 2 

Be sure to introduce o and to give some examples 
with “gaps.'' 

The Third Step in Subtraction 

The next set of cards is made up of horizontal 
sums, the numbers being subtracted from 
numbers between 10 and 20. Examples are — 

15 - 8, 17 - 6, 12-4, 14-0 

The slower children will find this the most 
difficult process they have yet encountered, and 
apparatus is necessary. It is too long a job to 
expect them to put out a fairly large number of 
counters. A better and more educational way 
is to provide them with bars of ten beads, a few 
loose bars and some cube beads. These are 
supplied by educational publishers and as the 
bars never wear out, they are a good investment 
in any school. The most economical plan is to 
buy two dozen full bars, the same number of 
empty ones, and a box of beads to pass from 
one class to another as each group of children 
needs them. It is very wasteful for teachers to 
keep this sort of temporary equipment in 
cupboards for the greater part of the year. 


we therefore instruct them to lay down 9 
counters, take t away, and count what is 
actually left. If sum practice was postponed 
until after eight years of age, these difficulties 
would not occur, and all but the very dullest 
would be able to give the answer without 
counting. Whichever way the teacher decides 
on must be clearly demonstrated and repeated 
as often as necessary. A fresh wall pocket is 
needed and a different coloured canvas is used 
for these cards. This avoids confusion and 
enables the children to know exactly where to 
get their practice cards and which to take. 


=H£ 




Fig. 10 

A Ten-head Bar 

The children are shown how to take away the 
odd beads first and then so many from the ten 
bar ; then to see what is left. We try to avoid 
saying “count” what is left because we are 
aiming at quick calculation and finding out at 
a glance. 
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The Fourth Step in Subtraction 

We now come to the “borrowing” or “adjust- 
ment” process which should clearly be left until 
the children are older but, as compromise is 
necessary, we avoid complicated explanations 
and demonstrate the quickest and simplest 
routine. The following blackboard procedure is 
recommended by most specialists, but no 
reliable research can be quoted as to the relative 
merits of the various well-known methods. 
While the children are so young, our chief object 
is to prevent confusion. Consider as an 
example — 

34 

16 

We cannot take 6 away from 4 but we have 3 
tens. We take one of these and add it to the 4 
making 14. This leaves two tens. Now we can 
take 6 away from 14, and 1 away from 2. 

This simple formula has to be repeated 
constantly until each group has mastered the 
technique. Teachers ask about “crutches” in 
this connection. Kverything depends on the 
children. Some will remember and then it is a 
pity to insist on the working being shown. 
Those who must see what they are doing and 
those who forget, want “crutches” at least for a 
time. So we suggest this arrangement — 

2 /'4 

1 6 


Multiplication 

This is easy for children who have had plenty 
of previous experience. They have already 
discovered that it is a short way of adding, and 
they have learned a good many multiplication 
facts through using them so often. All we have 
to do is to show them the summarized form 
which is what sums really amount to. But we 
do not teach this rule through table practice. 
We let them learn the facts by practising them 
in random order so that each one is known 
separately, and not because it comes after, or 
before, another. Older children waste so much 
time when they have to say through a table to 


themselves until they arrive at the fact they 
need (which is usually as far down as 7 X at 
least). Do not confuse them by teaching 
division at the same time. Adults, of course, see 
that division is the reverse of multiplication, but 
these children are not eight years old and their 
insight into mathematics is only just beginning. 
So we refrain from expecting impossible 
deductions. 

First Step in Multiplication 

We tell the children that we are going to write 
down three 2’s— 

2 

2 

2 

We add this up in 2’s. Then we work other 
example?, not always 2's, but 3's, 4's, 6's and so 
on. Then we introduce the shorter way. “I am 
going to write it down a quicker way” — 

3 

x 2 

“That’s the same as three 2’s.” Then we 
reverse — 

2 

x 3 

“That’s the same as two 3’s.” The children then 
provide the examples and, if necessary, we show 
them the way to group a bead chain and count. 
The best and cheapest apparatus for the slow 
children is a home-made table chain. It is also 
a good plan to take short oral practices in 
counting in groups. 

Children are sometimes told to use counters 
and lay out their groups. This takes too long 
and, when unsupervised, the children invariably 
return to unit counting. When the beads stand 
out sharply in their groups on a wire, they count 
in 2’s and 3’s, etc., naturally. 

To make the practice cards, we take a man- 
ageable number like 24 and isolate the 57 
primary facts and mix them well in column 
form, including o (see examples in Fig. n). 
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The Second Step in Multiplication 

The same examples occur with larger figures 
(but not too large) — 


24 
X 2 


53 
X 3 


41 
x 6 


50 
x 4 


The Third Step in Multiplication 

We now introduce the carrying figure. This 
presents no difficulty to children who have 
arrived successfully at this stage. If necessary, 


More complicated examples are — 

97 89 74 

x 2 x 3 x 4 

A Notebook of Facts 

If the Junior Department are reactionary and 
insist that the “two-times" table should be 
learned, it is best to delay doing so until these 
three steps have been mastered. Then we 
provide them with small notebooks in which to 
enter the “Things I Know" (in arithmetic). 
These facts will include a money table and 


Card 1. 

2 

9 

2 

10 

7 

1 

4 

0 

4 

5 

x 0 

x 2 

x 8 

X 2 

x 3 

X 3 

X 4 

X 6 

X 5 

X 3 




— 

* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Card 2. 

2 

6 

0 

3 

0 

3 

6 

4 

0 

3 

X 7 

X 0 

x2 

X 3 

x 6 

x 6 

X 4 

x 6 

x 5 

X 7 


' 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Card 3. 

2 

10 

12 

4 

3 

2 

11 

6 

2 

2 

x 1 

x 2 

x 2 

x 3 

x 8 

x 2 

x 2 

x 3 

X 11 

X 10 



— — 

— 

— 

— 

• — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Card 4. 

3 

1 

5 

3 

8 

0 

1 

8 

6 

4 

x 2 

x 6 

x 1 

x 5 

x 3 

x 4 

x 2 

X 2 

X 2 

X 2 


1 

■ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


2 

1 

0 

1 

3 

2 

5 

2 

2 

7 

Card 5. 

x 12 

x 6 

x 5 

X 4 

x 1 

x 4 

x 2 

x 3 

x 5 

x 2 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 






9 

1 

0 

4 

3 

2 

6 

2 



Card 6. 

X 2 

x 5 

x 4 

X 1 

x 4 

x 11 

X 2 

x 12 




— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 







Fig 
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( cirds for A! ulti plication Practice 


they arc .shown how to remember their carrying 
figure by noting it above the “tens" column. 
But they should aim at good memory work, and 
we should let them know how strongly we 
approve of the “remembering way." The 
numbers should be kept fairly low until they are 
sure of the method ; then they can Ik* increased. 

Simplest examples are — 

27 36 24 

x 2 x 3 x 6 


other useful information, e.g. inches in a yard 
and foot. They can build up tables but the in- 


formation should be eherke< 
form should be written — 


and the table 


0 X 

1 X 

2 x 

3 x 


2 

2 

2 

2, etc. 


Other entries 
16, etc. 


include “What makes 



20 , 


CENIRAL// 

No ^ 
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Division 

In the experience of the child the need for 
division is less than that for any other process. 
It is also the least used in adult life. It is 
certainly the hardest for children to understand. 
Research during the last few years repeatedly 
finds that the rule should not be taught until 
nine years of age. At seven, we can do no more 
than demonstrate simple ideas of sharing out 
and grouping together. All but the most 
advanced will need a piece of apparatus, like the 


practice. Teachers say that these children are 
gluttons for sums. It is right to feed these 
appetites but not at the expense of their 
creative activity. We provide cards with 
different and slightly more complicated examples 
which they do in “work-time,” and these they 
can choose as part of their free choice occupa- 
tions. But it is not good for them to give all 
their free time to sum practice and so neglect 
the more valuable experience of planning and 
making with their friends. The wise teacher will 
arrange that their enthusiasm and ability are 


Card 

1 . 

2|0 

2|8 

2|16 

2|20 

3 | 6 _ 

3|3_ 

4|0 

4|16 

6)18 

6)12 

Card 

2 . 

4|12 

3|9 

2|2 

3|0_ 

3|24 

6|24 

7|21 

2|4_ 

210 

3)12 

Card 

3 . 

2|12 

S|0_ 

5|10 

3|15 

4|20 

4|4 

5|15 

4|4 

3|18 


Card 

4 . 

2|14 

3|21 

4|8_ 

6 1 0 

Ln 

; 10 

1 0 

6|6 

7 (L 

7|14 

8)8 

8)16 

Card 

5 . 

8|24 

2|16 

2|24 

2|18 

8|0 

2|20 

2|24 

9|18 

10|20 



Fig. 12 

Cards for Division Practice 


table chain. We must decide on our formula; 
probably the clearest is “share so many between 
so many.” By using their apparatus, the 
children can manipulate a small number and 
actually share out into groups. The numbers, 
therefore, can only be small and nothing else 
should be attempted. It is a good plan to use 
24 as the number chosen when introducing 
multiplication. Practice cards will then cover 
the combinations shown in Fig. 12. 

Arithmetic Enthusiasts 

Most of the children will work through this 
plan in a matter of months instead of the 2j 
years spent in the mechanical mastery of the 
same processes. Some of them, about 20 per 
cent of the class, develop a great interest in 
numbers and figures and want to do extra 


spent in the service of the social life of the class- 
room by taking charge of the various group 
activities which involve calculation. 

Practice for Enthusiasts 

1. Give opportunities for timing themselves. 

2. Provide cards of mixed sums, including all 
the difficulties. 

3. Allow them to check each other’s work. 

4. Encourage them to make up their own 
sums. Provide cards such as those in F'ig. 13. 

5. Provide a number of cards such as--- 


What makes 
24 

7 
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No Written Problems 

In the Consultative Committee’s Report on 
Infant and Nursery Schools (H.M.S.O.) on page 
137, we read “children in infant schools should 
not be bothered with questions set in the form 
of problems, however simple may be the 
operations concerned when they are picked out 


Spontaneous Interests and Practical 
Arithmetic 

There are still periods of free choice activity 
for seven-year-olds, when they play and make 
toys, paint, and use clay, or make models and 
dressing-up clothes for their dramatic work. 
They are more careful workers than they were at 


Make up your own sums Make up your own sums 


+ 

= 

S X 

= 

X 

= 

5 + 

= 

— 

= 

5 - 

= 

+ 

= 

x 7 

= 

+ 

= 

- 11 

= 

X 

= 

+ + 

= 

— 

= 

8 x 

= 


Fig. 13 

Practice Cards for Arithmetic Enthusiasts 


from the working of the questions/' This 
means those old-fashioned problems with hypo- 
thetical situations expressed in a muddle of 
words. It does not exclude the familiar practical 
problems which are provided by the use of bus 
tickets as in the examples of Fig. 14. 

Stamps can be similarly used and everyday 
classroom activities should suggest countless 
“problems” of the type shown in Figs. 14 and 
I5 * 

Shopping from cards is also useful (big. 17). 

A Plan for Practical Arithmetic 
for Seven-year-olds 

It is a fundamental mistake to think that 
once sums have been introduced experience is 
not required. It is most important that abstract 
and practical arithmetic should continue side by 
side so that each supports the other. Teachers 
make use of many and varied opportunities 
during the school week to associate real and 
abstract arithmetic in tin' children’s minds. 


six and have greater control of their tools. 
They also want what they make to look more 
like the real thing. Instead of using a piece of 
wood for a boat, they really make boats com- 
plete with mast, sails, and seats. They are still 
keen observers and take great trouble to get the 
details of aeroplanes and lorries as correct as 
their skill and material allows. Without any 
suggestions from the teacher, they often con- 
sider the proportions of the various parts of 
their models. The buildings of their toytown 
must resemble those of the home town; the 
church must look so high in comparison with the 
cinema, and the cinema with the houses. The 
height of the petrol pump must bear the correct 
relation to the height of the garage. Shipping 
in the “river” can be recognized, not only by 
distinctive features but from the size and general 
shape, e.g. the small tug, the larger wherry, the 
steamer, and the liner. 

So the teacher finds herself answering all sorts 
of questions, dealing with measurement as well 
as with the technique of construction. The 



How much 



Fig. 14 

Practical Problems 



How 

much 


3 d 

Mil 

+ 

wrrnnr 

ji d 

iU'inillill 

t 

Ijpnnjri 

Zi 

+ 

mw 

1 

i! 




Use 3 coins to make 

9d. 


5d. 


7d. 


lOd. 



Make up the sums 


Put in the missing 
numbers 

7 x =21 

4+ = 7 

+ 3 = 8 
10 - = 5 

14- =7 

8 + =16 


Which is right? 


18 


2x9 
20-5 
9 + 9 
20-2 


4 

6d. 

3 

3d. 

4 

Id. 

3 

Is. 

Make up 

the 

sums 



Fig. 15 

More Practical Problems 
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How many? 

1 . 4 oz. of beans 

2. 4 oz. of shells 

3. 8 oz. of stones 

4. £ lb. of reels 

5. £ lb. of buttons 


Balance 

3 stones with 
14 shells with . 

7 nails with . 

5 pencils with 

8 reels with . 


Which is heavier? 

5 stones or 24 shells 
10 nails or 4 pencils 
12 reels or 12 beads 
20 buttons or 20 beans 


Which is the longest? 

Your book 
Your pencil 
Your foot 
Your tidy box 


Fig. 16 

Examples of “Problem" Cards 


O 2 d <{3 3 d ^3?2i d ©4 d 

Fig. 17 

“Shopping" Card 


children's ideas often outstrip their skill, and 
they expect grown-ups to be able to help them 
out. Whenever the problem seems one which is 
likely to interest a number of children, we save 
time and energy by explaining and demon- 
strating to the whole class. For instance, a boy 
asks how to get the deck of his boat pointed. 
This is a very common problem and all the 
children are interested to know that the width 
of the deck must be measured in order to find 
"half-way-across" before drawing out one line 
from the centre point to the end of the deck, and 
the other lines from each side. “Where the 
lines meet is the tip of your deck," we explain, 
"saw along your two side lilies." We may 
demonstrate again with different widths, i.e. 
4 in., bin., ro in., letting the children calculate 


the half ol each length, and showing them how 
to get the line straight by holding the ruler 
square. They try lor themselves, using news- 
paper and selecting any sizes they like. Then 
the teacher may show them how to record what 
they have been doing, e.g. i of 4 in. 2 in. 
In a few odd minutes she recalls this explanation 
and suggests, “See if you can read those sums." 

I of 12 in. \ oj 12 lb. 

1 of (> in. I of bd. 

There is no need to press the matter; we 
leave the information to become absorbed into 
their knowing. Perhaps, several weeks later, 
the girls may want to iashion cardboard gables 
for their houses and we find them using this 
technique with its simple calculation to get an 
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accurate fitting. Later on still, these experiences 
will help them to understand and clarify the 
difficult abstract ideas associated with fraction 
sums. 

There can be no rigid planning of this sort of 
learning. The teacher has to be alert to see the 
value of an individual or group problem to the 
rest of the class, then to follow it up judiciously, 
not pressing the arithmetical skill involved 
beyond the interest or capacity of the majority, 
yet providing a new stimulus to greater under- 
standing of everyday arithmetic and to more 
satisfying creative activity. Of a class of seven- 
year-olds that had been to watch the builders at 
work on new houses, several decided to make 
houses of their own with concrete block walls. 
The blocks were to be made from sand and 
cement, and the insides of match boxes were to 
be used for moulds. The next problem con- 
cerned the mixture. “How much sand and how 
much cement?" The knowing adults they con- 
sulted advised, “2 to 1 of cement." “What did 
it mean?" The only way of understanding was 
to experiment with spoonfuls of each ingredient 
until they realized the meaning of the formula 
“2 parts (large spoonfuls) of sand, to 1 part (large 
spoonful) of cement, with a little water. But 
before the blocks were successfully made, the 
teacher had to demonstrate that 2 to 1 was the 
same mixture as 4 to 2 and 8 to 4, and so on. 
The children grasped the idea with astonishing 
ease, and dozens of perfect little blocks were 
made and the house built. At this age, we can 
leave the flour and salt mixture to them, 
giving them a written recipe to consult. And 
when they are ready to invite other classes to a 
performance of their dramatic work, we can 
suggest that they open a small box office, plan 
the seating accommodation with appropriate 
prices, and buy seats for themselves and their 
friends from other classes. “You needn't pay," 
they tell them, “we’re treating you." The 
arithmetic enthusiasts manage the business, but 
every child has an opportunity to choose and to 
buy so many seats. There are blackboard 
demonstrations and talks and short sum 
practices, e.g. — 

2 seats at 1/6. How much? 

3 seats at 1/-. How much? 

4 seats at 2/6. How much? 


and Buy 3 seats at 1/6 and change 10/-. 

Buy 1 seat at 9d. and change 2/-, etc. 

In the summer, boys of this age begin to 
collect car numbers. When they show us how 
many they have and tell us how many they got 
last night, we can enter into their interest with 
enthusiasm. During the discussion, we ask them 
to copy out their highest number on a certain 
page of their collecting book. “Who has one 
higher than that?" There will be consternation 
because they are not able to read such large 
numbers. So we suggest, “Well, who has one 
with 3 figures." “Now, has anyone got one with 
5 figures?" “Which is the highest?" Soon we 
are showing them how to read such numbers as 
5689, and then they want to know what 75689 
stands for, then 175689, and so on. They are 
delighted when we show them how to write a 
million. Our number of enthusiasts grows. 


Number Games and Activities 

These are still important and are used — 

1. in the 3-R practice period, or 

2. during free-choice periods, or 

3. as a separate activity. 

In some classes, they are used during the 3-R 
period and as freely chosen occupation. When 
used as a separate activity, the teacher usually 
directs their choice by limiting the numbers at 
any particular activity at one time. The black- 
board notice runs— 

“Choose what you want to do from the 
things that are put out. But only 4 to use 
weights, 4 at the Post Office and 4 at each 
game." 

Seven-year-olds appreciate games with rules, 
and they are fully aware of the values of the 
number symbols. Therefore, we provide them 
with more complicated games than they had at 
six. Many of them are also beginning to enjoy 
friendly competition in matters of physical 
skill and chance {not in matters of memory or 
intellectual achievement). At this age, competi- 
tion usually means playing to win, not merely 
to do better than others. But it is a new and 
recent development in the growth of seven- 
year-olds and should be used with caution. 
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Examples of Games 

We can use all the games suggested for the 
six-year-olds if we add a simple rule, i.e. that 
each win equals a certain number. 

Throwing and Target Games. The rods or 
nails on the quoits board are numbered, 3, 4, 2, 
1. Every successful throw has therefore its own 
value and the players can set a goal for them- 
selves, i.e. to get the ring on the rod labelled with 
the highest number, then the next highest and 
so on. The recording of scores is a more difficult 
matter than it was at six because the numbers 
are higher, e.g. 8, 9, 5, and so on. 

Arches and Skittles. These are also numbered. 
A rule is made that each bean bag that gets into 
the box is equal to so many, e.g. 3, 4, or 5. John 
gets 5 out of 8 bags in, he calculates that 1 is 
worth 4, 5 times 4 gives him a total of 20. 



Spinner for “Roulette” 


The favourite fishing game is now useful. The 
magnet at the end of a rod can be angled for 
a fish marked with a bold 10 because not only 
is the child enjoying her game of skill, but she 
is playing to win by getting the highest total. 
Bagatelle is also excellent, but unless the teacher 
wishes to keep this game for the enthusiasts, she 
will have to cover the high numbers on most 
boards and substitute others which the children 
can deal with easily. Games of a simplified type 
of roulette are very popular. All that is needed 
is a good spinner and a circular board with 
numbers on each of the eight segments. Some 
divisions are coloured, and if the spinner falls 
on a coloured division, the score is doubled. 

Unlike younger children, seven-year-olds 
usually prefer group games to individual play. 

23 — "(E.i 141;) 


In large classes, four at a game is the most 
practical arrangement. This allows each player 
to get plenty of chances to show his skill, and 
keeps the argument and noise within bearable 
limits. 

New games include various kinds of lotto. A 
squared board and a number of small cards are 
needed. A leader is chosen and the children take 
turns to cover one square with a card displaying 
a sum which, when solved, gives a number on 
the board. If a player cannot find a suitable 
place or works the sum incorrectly and so cannot 
place a card, he calls “pass.” The winner is the 
one who gets rid of his card first. Ihis game can 
be made considerably more complicated if there 
are many more cards than squares so that cards 
already put down can be covered by others 
which give the same answer. 


Number Lotto 


10 

7 

4 

3 

3 +2| 






1 

9 

2 

6 

2+2+2 1 


8 




5 

3 

0 

I 0 x 0 1 

15 

11 

10 

14 

1 1 

20 single 

9 

12 

16 

7 

cards are 
required 

Table Lotto 




2 x 3 

4x3 

6 x 1 

2x9 

1 6 1 





7x0 

9x2 

CO 

X 

2 x 12 

1 “ 1 

6x4 

12 x 1 

11 x 2 

8 x 3 


1 0 1 


3x8 

3x7 

2 x 10 

1 1 

4x2 

20 small 

5 x 3 

3x3 

4x5 

7x2 

cards are 
required 


The board can also display the numbers and 
the small cards show the tables, e.g.^ - 
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Shopping for Seven-year-olds 

Shopping now becomes a close imitation of 
grown-up activity and takes many different 
forms. The following examples demonstrate this 
fact. 

i. The Post Office. This need not take up 
much floor space and, if necessary, the whole 
thing can be contained in boxes which are set 
up on a desk at certain times. One box with 
compartments holds stamps, postcards (pictures 
and plain) sheets of paper, envelopes, and money. 
Another box, with the base removed, the sides 
painted and a front of open wire or stranded 
string nailed to the edges, stands up to represent 
the counter. The pillar box, a carton painted 
red, with a wide slit and bearing the royal mono- 
gram is hooked on the wall within the reach of 
the children. In addition to the usual business, 
the post office sells 6d. savings stamps, made by 
the children and fixed to a savings booklet in 
which they collect the stamps they buy. "I get 
one every day/' said a child, “and when I get 
up to 40, I shall have £ 1 A telephone system, 
complete with a simple directory are refine- 
ments which are added by the children and often 
directed by one of the enthusiasts. In some 
classrooms, a Heath Robinson sort of phone 
connection traverses that part of the room 
nearest the post office, and the children arrange 
to ring up each other. Each one has a number ; 
the Exchange takes the name of the school. 
“I'm going to give you a ring," sends Mary to 
the corner by the Post Office where she waits 
with her receiver made out of a cardboard tube. 
The caller pays his 3d., dials Mary's number on 
a toy automatic, waits a moment and then Mary 
answers “Tellington 573," and the conversation 
begins. In other classes, the children have conver- 
sations with imaginary people whose numbers 
they dial after paying for the call. Generally, 
seven-year-olds prefer the more realistic way. 

The teacher guides this sort of activity by 
discussion on costs, procedure, and change, and 
arranges a suitable time for pillar box clearance 
and delivery. She keeps the interest going by 
answering all the letters she receives, sometimes 
sending instructions through the post. Brisk, 
enjoyable mental practice on the cost of stamps 
is part of the day’s routine, and so also is the 


totalling of the takings each day. Sometimes, 
the children like to include other goods like 
tobacco and cigarettes. Empty tins and packets 
are collected and priced at real costs. 

2. Fruit and Vegetables. The scales and 
weights which are still found in the classroom 
often suggests a special kind of shop to the 
children. They may make fruit and vegetables 
out of papier mach£ pulp, or use the flour-salt- 
water mixture, and set up their shop on a desk. 
After some discussion, the teacher makes for 
them a poster showing prices. It is a good plan 
to have slip-in figures so that the shopkeepers 
can change their prices from day to day. If 
illustrations are used as well as words, even the 
slowest children can refer to the lists and work 
out what their purchases will cost. 

3. Desk Shops. In crowded classrooms, it is 
useful to suggest that some children make small 
shops out of shoe boxes, and fill them with goods 
priced according to a list which is attached to 
the side of the box. Several children can play 
together round one small shop. 

4. Drapers. This is popular because the 
children get used to measuring length and 
devise the shop to give purpose to their activity. 
Many kinds of waste materials can be used, 
e.g. pieces of string, paper strips, rags cut into 
lengths, empty cotton reels painted different 
colours to look like thread, buttons fixed to 
cards in dozens and half dozens, dolls’ clothes 
made by the girls out of rag-bag stuff, paper 
patterns cut from newspaper, and ends of knit- 
ting wool wound on cards for darning. If pos- 
sible, we plan the prices to include examples of — 

6 for is. 

3 for 6d. 

2 for 3d. 

This gives them some practice in division. 

Recording 

We do not insist that every shopping trans- 
action is recorded, but we ask the children to 
indicate what they have done in their “Work 
Record Books." These books are used daily as 
records of activities of all kinds, and are usually 
illustrated. Accounts of their practical arith- 
metic are expressed simply, e.g. “I played bean- 
in -the-box witli Jill and Fred and I won. The 
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score was 13, 9, and 7. Then I went to the shop 
and bought three things — 

6 Buttons ... 4d. 

1 yard Ribbon . . 6d. 

1 yard Stuff . . . iod. 


is. 8d. 


I gave Jill 2s. and she gave me 4d. change.” 

Some teachers prefer the children to keep a 
book especially for recording number work. 
Each shopping transaction and the scores of 
each game are noted down in the form of a sum. 
We have to be careful that we do not over- 
emphasize the arithmetical aspect of games to 
the detriment of the children’s enjoyment. Their 
eagerness to win makes them add every other 
child's score, and they never miss an incorrect 
total. Nor do they fail to take advantage of 
rules that make for bigger totals. Sometimes we 
have to be satisfied with this. 

Arithmetic of Daily Life 

Finally, we must not forget to use every 
opportunity for practical arithmetic in the 
actual life in school. Seven-year-olds can 
manage their own milk supply, and their 
dinner money. When things have to be bought 
for classroom use, the cost should be discussed 
with the children and, if possible, they should 
take turns to go shopping with their teacher. 


When bulbs or seeds are required, they can send 
for catalogues, choose what they like best and 
work out prices. They will find that they have 
not enough money in their allocation from the 
School Fund, and will have to look for cheaper 
assortments. There will be the charge for 
postage, and the cost of the postal order to be 
considered. All such occasions should be fully 
exploited and time allowed for full discussion. 

The children should also be invited to keep 
accounts of their own pocket money and how it 
is spent. Some will like to make records of the 
birthdays of other children, and to use the large 
calendar to work out how long they will have 
to wait for their celebration. All checking of 
tools and books can be left to them ; volunteers 
can help in classes of younger children. A real 
clock is part of the essential equipment, and it 
should be their responsibility to see that it is 
correct by the hall clock, that activities finish at 
the proper times and so on. In some schools, 
the seven -year-olds warn the school when it is 
time to come in from play and open the doors for 
the beginning of each session. 

Useful Books 

Arithmetic in Action , Brideoake and Groves, 
U.L.P. 

Realistic Arithmetic , Williams, U.L.P. 

Primary School Arithmetic , Assoc. Training 
College Lecturers, Longmans. 

Number in Everyday Life , Sergeant and 
Stockbridge, Pitman. 




LEARNING TO TALK 


B Y the age of five years, most children have 
achieved a great deal on the way to 
learning to talk, and perhaps one of our 
first duties as Infants’ Teachers is to afford the 
children every possible opportunity for con- 
tinuing their language development. 

The importance of language in relation to the 
children’s whole growth could hardly be over- 
emphasized. In his study of The Language and 
Thought of the Child , Piaget refers to different 
aspects of language, and it is possible for us to 
find examples of these various aspects in a class 
of children aged five years. At this age much of 
the language is still egocentric. 

For example, while the children are engaged in 
a variety of play activities, we may hear from 
the “Home Corner” the “Mother” announcing 
that she is going shopping. As she leaves home 
with her basket on her arm she says “You be 
good and I’ll bring back some fish and chips.' ’ 
Tommy, left at home to be good, walks around 
saying loudly “fisherty, chipperty, fisher ty, 
chipperty” — not minding that no one seems to 
be listening, but obviously enjoying the repetition 
of syllables in the same way that he enjoyed his 
baby prattle only a few years ago. Many 
children indulge in monologue, holding quite 
long conversations with themselves as though 
they were thinking aloud. Pamela, looking at 
a picture book, talks to herself as she turns the 
pages. She comes to the picture of a little girl 
in a party frock and says, with a slip of the 
tongue “Pity girl ... I mean pretty girl. Not 
pity. Pity would be fall down. This one’s 
pretty.” 


Most young children show obvious enjoy- 
ment of the sound of their own voices, especially 
when they are among children and where there 
are things to handle and something to do. But 
in such circumstances the behaviour of the 
children will certainly not be entirely egocentric 
at five years. There will be much give and take 
among the children and between children and 
teacher, and we shall often hear examples of 
more socialized speech. 

Something reminds Mary of her kitten at 
home and she will keep all the children near her 
interested while she tells how her Tim was lost 
and they couldn’t find him anywhere, and then 
the big boy over the road found him a long way 
away and brought him back. In conversation at 
this level, many .simple everyday happenings 
are shared. Children will be interested in other 
children and their experiences. They will also 
criticize and comment on what they are doing, 
in this way gaining a feeling of importance 
among their fellows. Billy was watching Ian, 
who was drawing a four-legged creature. Said 
Billy “That’s a good little donkey, Ian.” “It's 
not a donkey. It's a dog.” came the reply. 
There was a short pause and then Billy said 
“Ah, well, it’s a good little dog.” Sometimes 
we hear commands , threats , or requests and we 
realize that the children are learning to make use 
of language in their dealings with others. Terry, 
with four boxes in a row and a flag in his hand, 
is playing guard to the train. The passengers 
are standing by and Terry says “You must get 
in, directly at once before I wave this flag." 
Jean, finding she was not getting all her own 
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way, said to her companions “If you annoy me, 

I shall have an attack of asthma.’ 1 Paul, a 
small boy for his age, had knocked on the door 
of the play house but the family had taken no 
notice. He had tried several times and failed. 
He came to the teacher and said “They won’t 
let the old Uncle Tom in.” Beside examples 
such as these, we should find question and 
answer playing a large part in language at five 
years. Up to the present we have suggested 
that language is vital to the growth of ordinary 
children. We should give special consideration 
to children with speech disabilities, but at this 
point it may be well to remind ourselves of the 
significance of language in relation to emotional 
development. There is all too often at five 
years emotional insecurity. Coming from the 
Nursery School or from home, the children have 
to adjust themselves to conditions that are 
sometimes very different. Mary, who was 
capable and confident in the Nursery, was 
afraid of being overwhelmed by the numbers 
of bigger children in the Infant School. In 
Mary’s case the loss of confidence was also due 
to the difference between the Nursery School, 
where she had played so happily and lived 
so fully, and the Infant School where, even 
at five years, there was formal teaching which 
Mary could not appreciate. Peter, who had 
been for five years the only child at home 
with a devoted mother, felt lost when he came 
to school. He seemed to look to his teacher to 
take his mother’s place but there were many 
other children with whom he must learn to share 
her. Peter was in serious difficulty for some time, 
and his mother was very much troubled for him, 
but patience on the part of the teacher gradually 
overcame the difficulty. The mother as well 
as the child gained confidence as soon as the 
right relationship was established between 
the home and school. We shall return often to the 
need for the closest co-operation between 
parents and teachers. June was ill clad, un- 
washed, unhappy. She came from a crowded 
home where the parents were disheartened and 
all was drab. When others of her age came 
bounding into school and quickly found things 
to do, June was brought into the room by her 
elder brother. For several days she spent the 
first hour tucked away by the wall looking 


sullen and refusing all invitations from children 
or teacher to join in with the play. Olive, an 
illegitimate child, was well-dressed and scrupu- 
lously washed and brushed by her well-inten- 
tioned grandmother. But grandmother was 
weary of children and she could not see Olive 
as anything but a disgrace to her family. When 
Olive first came to school she followed closely 
wherever the teacher went, and lapsed into all 
kinds of baby behaviour — even offering her 
packet of lunch to the teacher and saying 
“Lady, will you please feed me!” She talked 
incessantly, using far more words than were 
needed. It seemed that she was trying frantically 
to be noticed. When she was asked a question 
which she could have answered with one word, 
“Red,” she said “Ha, red! That’s what that 
one is. Yes. It's red. That’s what it is, isn't 
it?” 

These four children were helped by the under- 
standing of their teachers. Mary’s trouble was 
discovered in the Nursery School, which she 
visited often after she had been transferred to 
the Infant School. It seemed that the child's 
whole personality was changing because she 
had lost her gay chatter. The Nursery Super- 
intendent visited the Infant School and found 
it beset with large classes and serious staffing 
difficulties. Even so, time was made for an 
exchange of ideas, and there were visits between 
the two schools until there grew up such an 
understanding that the children moved from 
one age group to another without those great 
differences which had worried Mary. Peter had 
been talkative and friendly at home, but after 
coming to school he became silent and reserved, 
not only in school but also at home. He lost 
his vigour and his appetite until he was physi- 
cally poor. As we said, Peter’s difficulty was 
eventually overcome through the co-operation 
of his parent and his teacher. June and Olive 
both needed love and care and they both 
responded, in time, to the friendly atmosphere 
of the school and the understanding of their 
teachers. But it may be noticed that all four of 
these children were particularly interesting in 
that their language development reflected their 
general well-being. In each case it was charac- 
teristic and played an important part in helping 
the teacher to know the child. 
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The importance of language may be sum- 
marized as follows — 

1. It is an essential part of child nature. The 
greatest degree of emotional well-being, happi- 
ness, is possible only to the children who are 
given good opportunities for language develop- 
ment. 

2. Language helps children to establish them- 
selves as individuals and, in time, to iind their 
place in the community. It is vital to social 
growth. 

3. Through thinking aloud and through 
question and answer, children’s knowledge 
becomes clearer to themselves, and their ability 
to reason is increased. Intellectual progress at 
the Infant stage requires progress in languagetoo. 

4. Physical development depends largely on 
satisfactory emotional, social, and intellectual 
opportunities, which in their turn call for the 
fullest language experience. 

5. Intercourse and understanding among the 
children themselves and between them and the 
teacher are established largely through language. 

How Children Learn to Talk 

From birth, children are able to use their 
voices. At first they cry when they are hungry 
or hurt or frustrated. Within the first six 
months they protest or babble or crow, produc- 
ing a variety of sounds. This babbling or 
crowing seems to be not so much an attempt 
at communication as a performance indulged 
in for sheer pleasure. It is with evident enjoy- 
ment that a baby listens to the sounds of his 
own voice. This kind of enjoyment continues 
in a greater or lesser degree throughout life, 
with much variation from one person to another. 

At some time, usually within the first year, 
children begin to imitate sounds they hear and 
to associate sounds and words with experiences 
and objects. Many of these early sounds and 
words are associated with a characteristic 
gesture or movement or facial expression. 
“Good!” may go with clapping or smiling. 
“No!” with a frown or a raised finger. “Poor 
Pussy!” with stroking and a smile of encourage- 
ment. Most of the early speech is accompanied 
by some kind of movement not limited to the 
exercise of the speech organs. 


As children become more and more aware of 
the objects and beings that make up their 
environment, they learn to use more and more 
words, and the words have increasing signifi- 
cance. Often one word is used to express a 
whole set of circumstances, as when Kay, 
seeing an elderly man approaching, said with 
pleased anticipation “Sweeties.” When the 
man passed by she looked thoughtful and said 
quietly, with a tone of disappointment 
“Sweeties.” Kay had often been met by an 
indulgent grandpa who gave her sweets, and as 
this elderly man approached she was no doubt 
thinking “Here comes grandpa and that means 
I shall have some sweets. . . . Now he has 
gone. ... He was not Grandpa. . . . There 
are no sweets.” She was not yet able to think 
in so many words but that one word “sweeties” 
had for her all the meaning that her own experi- 
ence had given to it. 

If a{ this stage a friendly adult praises a 
child for a new word that appears, the effect 
may be that the child will go on using that 
word with added satisfaction. It is, therefore, 
advisable to give encouragement when correct 
speech is achieved, so that right habits are 
emphasized. Many children behave like Daphne 
who said “ellow” for “yellow.” Her mother 
thought this sounded pretty and in the child’s 
presence she commented on it to her neighbour. 
With a sweet smile Daphne repeated several 
times “Ellow, ellow, ellow,” Many months 
later, at the age of four years, Daphne could 
speak clearly and vigorously and her vocabu- 
lary was remarkable. But still she said “ellow” 
for “yellow”, and now the whole family, in- 
cluding Daphne herself, believed that she was 
unable to say “yellow” correctly. In actual 
fact she had developed a wrong habit with that 
particular word. She could say, "yes,” “you,” 
“your,” etc. without the least difficulty. 

Imitation plays a great part in language 
development and between three and five years 
words used by adults are often repeated by 
children, even before they are understood. 
Pamela, apparently engrossed in her play, was 
in the same room with her parents. Her father 
was describing an incident to her mother, 
hardly conscious of the child’s presence. 
Suddenly Pamela interrupted her parents by 
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saying, almost triumphantly “Ha— Daddy said 
‘ con-se-quent-ly ' . ” She had no notion of the 
meaning of the word, but she had enjoyed its 
length and rhythm and felt a kind of pride in 
repeating one of daddy’s words. 

Children understand the meanings of words 
before they are able to use them themselves in 
explanation or definition, and they interpret 
new words in terms of their own experience. 
It is extremely interesting to observe a child’s 
progress in the use and appreciation of words. 
Audrey, aged four, was pretending to be very 
busy writing a postcard. She begged a little 
tab of gummed brown paper for a stamp. 
Licking the gummed surface, she placed the 
"stamp” on the card and thumped it with her 
fist. Then she looked at the brown paper 
"stamp” and said solemnly “You know, that’s 
for the majesty of it!’’ The same little girl was 
struggling with a piece of string, which she 
could not tie very easily, to join a little lavender 
bag on to the knob of the chest of drawers, and 
saying “This is to deceive the moths.” One 
night her mother helped her to say her prayer. 
Audrey suddenly said "Mummy, what does 
‘Amen' mean?” Mother explained that it was 
the last word. It always came after the prayer. 
For several weeks after that Audrey insisted 
that Amen must be the last word. After anyone 
said "Goodnight” to her she would say firmly 
"Amen.” 

Gillian, at four years, went to visit her elder 
cousin, John. John lent her his toy soldiers 
and fort. Gillian was delighted with the prospect 
of a new plaything. She arranged the fort and 
most of the soldiers and then, with one soldier 
in her hand she began “Good morning. Are 
you the new boy? Do you want to start?” 
John, overhearing the conversation that began 
this way was amused and slightly condescend- 
ing. lie said "She’s never heard of a recruit. 
She’s going to make him start school !” 

Now Kay and Daphne and Pamela and Gillian 
are only some of the children who have learned 
much about language before they come to 
school at five years. In this age group there is 
very great variety of attainment. This variety 
is due to differences in intelligence, temperament 
and opportunity. I think of three children on 
their first entry into the Infant School. All 


were within a week of the fifth birthday, so 
there was hardly any difference in chronological 
age. John was silent. His mother, after much 
coaxing, persuaded him to say his name, but 
he said it so that it seemed to be “Horn” instead 
of John. Peggy was excited and apprehensive. 
She listened to the conversation and repeated 
the last few syllables of some of the sentences 
without knowing their meaning. When the 
Head Teacher mentioned the Admission Regis- 
ter, Peggy said ‘ ‘ Missing register. What ’s that ? ' ’ 
Raymond was described by his mother as being 
delicate and difficult to feed. He listened 
attentively and then said "You know I may 
eat reconstituted eggs, though.” 

When we remember that language is essential 
as part of each child’s growth, that among 
children there is this great variety of innate 
ability and of background and experience, and 
that children of this age are very impressionable, 
we are faced with the interesting problem : how 
to ensure that each child will make good 
progress. 

What is the Teacher's Part? 

In the Nursery and Infant Report (1935, 
Board of Education) we may read : "The young 
child loves to chatter, not necessarily to seek 
or communicate knowledge: at the outset it 
is mainly a form of self expression. Whether 
the child of five continues to talk freely depends 
greatly on the atmosphere of the school. In a 
repressive atmosphere . . . the desire wilts and 
dies. In an atmosphere of confidence and lack 
of restraint it blossoms.” 

The Teacher's speech as the children hear it 
in her story telling, poetry reading, and ordinary 
conversation will become a pattern to the 
children, many of whom will imitate her expres- 
sion and even adopt much of her vocabulary, 
expecially if there is the right degree of con- 
fidence between children and teacher. 

The children’s speech will be shared among 
themselves and most children will have some- 
thing to give out of their own personal experi- 
ence and something to gain from the related 
experiences of others. This sharing is possible 
only where there is opportunity for co-operation 
in a variety of activities. 
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For speech to be sincere, the atmosphere must 
be natural and friendly , with the children and 
teacher growing together as people do in happy 
home life. This kind of atmosphere prevails 
today in many of our Infant Schools. But there 
was a time when there was rigid silence in some 
Infant Schools. The entrant at five years, 
buoyant and talkative, had to be compelled 
to sit in silence, and had in fact to be taught 
not to speak. Then, on the too formal time- 
table, came a period of twenty or thirty minutes 
allotted to a Speech Training lesson. The child 
was puzzled by the artificial school ritual which 
required him to sit still and preface most of his 
very restricted speech with “Please, Teacher.” 
Then the time set aside for speech training was 
still part of this strange school situation and he 
could not appreciate it in relation to his natural 
everyday life. 

Many schools have introduced into the day’s 
programme a period during which children tell 
their news items to the class. This often proves 
to be a happy way of encouraging conversation, 
but again it depends for its value on the atmos- 
phere of the school. The news- time can become 
as artificial as the most formal class teaching 
and if this happens, little will be achieved by it. 
Christopher had such a want of confidence that 
he could not face the prospect of news-time with 
which his school day began. Before he could 
eat his breakfast his mother had to tell him 
something that he could say for his news. 

Some further details about story telling will 
be considered later, but one example, I think, 
will not be out of place here. A class of children 
aged six years had been urged to put away 
their play materials to be ready to listen to a 
story. They seemed to enjoy the story, 
listening intently and joining in a refrain which 
was repeated several times. When the story 
was over there was an interval of two minutes 
during which the Teacher invited the children 
to ask any questions. Immediately, up jumped 
Timothy with “Dick and I made a boat this 
morning and we haven't told all the children 
about it yet. When can we tell them?” At 
first the Teacher was a little surprised because 
she had expected a question connected with her 
story. But then she realized that she had once 
more been given evidence of the vital interest of 


children in their activity. Story, after all, is 
never quite as real as the children’s own first-hand 
experience . Story, poem, news-time, conversa- 
tion will all play their part, but their value will 
depend on the extent to which they can be 
based on and stimulated by experience. In the 
Infant School, experience may mean play or 
work or something between the two. It will 
mean activity. The teacher’s part then is to 
make provision for it. 

Activity as the Basis of Language 

Within the last ten years, increasing numbers 
of teachers have worked with enthusiasm to- 
wards establishing the Infant School curriculum 
in terms of activity and experience. In 1933, 
in the Nursery and Infant Report , we read : “The 
curriculum is to be thought of in terms of 
activity and experience rather than of knowledge 
to be acquired and facts to be stored.” In 1947, 
in the Report issued by the Advisory Committee 
and entitled School and Life, we are reminded 
that there arc many schools where the curri- 
culum is not thought of in such terms. “It is 
obvious that anyone knowing the educational 
system of this country from reports, pamphlets, 
and circulars including the Handbook of Sugges- 
tions for Teachers, and coming to this country 
with no other knowledge, would get a serious 
shock.” 

We know too well how difficult it is in prevail- 
ing conditions of staffing and amenities to give 
children real opportunity. Great credit is due 
to the many teachers who have held fast to 
their ideals and through their resourcefulness 
have made school into a place where children 
grow, where education means increasing experi- 
ence gained by the children themselves — not 
something done to them or for them by adults. 
The time of day during which the conversation 
of the children develops most happily is called 
“Activity” or “Choosing- time” and varies in 
length. A period from one to two hours is 
becoming usual and, for children who no 
longer require to sleep, an afternoon period of 
about the same length. In fact the whole day 
should consist of activity, with breaks for meals 
and intervals for communal experiences, such 
as singing and story. The following notes on 
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Activity or Choosing-time in three different age 
groups were made in schools where the children’s 
language is noticeably vigorous and distinct and 
where progress is made through play experience 
rather than through set lessons. 


Choosing-time 

Age 3 to 4 years : Class roll 34 


Material provided 

House corner with doll 

Wooden tub — empty . 

Small zinc bath — three 
small washing up 
mops and three mugs 

Bowl of water — bubble 
pipes 

Wooden box used as 
“motor car" — 
trundled 

Planks in wooden box 

Wooden box used as 
engine — trundled . 

Tray of sand 

Large blackboard and 
chalk 

Hessian apron . 

Paints — powder tem- 
pera — large brushes 
— newspaper placed 
on large sheet of 
wrapping paper on 
the floor 


Number of children 
sharing the material 

Five 

Two or three 

Six 

Six 

. . One 

. . Two 

. One 
Three 

Five 

One 


Six 


It will be noticed that the numbers recorded 
here add to more than 34. The explanation is 
that at this age the groups change among 
themselves frequently, and by the time the last 
little group is recorded the numbers have 
altered in some of those already counted. Some 
of these children do not play in groups, but 
whether the play is group or individual, there 
is a coming and going, and much pleasant 
chatter prevails. The house corner is very 
simple, consisting of a space in the corner of the 
room marked off on two sides by the placing 
close together of the children’s tables with a 
little gap which is used as a doorway. The 
furniture consists of several wooden boxes, one 
of which is the bed for the home-rnade doll. 
During the play this doll is undressed, “bathed,” 
put into a nightgown and tucked hrmly into bed, 
where it his very cosily among the many bed 


covers, whilst the “child” goes to school, the 
“father” goes to work, “auntie” and “uncle” 
call and go away again, and the “milkman” 
calls — the roles of milkman and father being 
played by the same person. 

The empty wooden tub at one stage has a boy 
inside, curled around so that, as two other boys 
roll it across the room the passenger turns 
regular somersaults. The room is crowded and 
when they come to an obstacle the two boys 
stand and talk together; the third boy, inside 
and upside down, is very red in the face. But 
presently the tub proceeds and the passenger 
arrives at the end of the journey. This game 
lasts until each of the three boys has taken his 
turn at being passenger. Then they stand the 
tub up on end and, each taking two small flat 
pieces of wood, they serve from their tub of ice 
cream “Wafers — 3d. or 6d.” which they smooth 
off quite professionally with their two pieces of 
wood. 

The boxes that are used as “motor car” and 
“engine” serve many different purposes, accord- 
ing to the needs of the moment. They are boats 
or buses or garages, or, placed together end to 
end, they are coaches in a train. The Hessian 
apron is being worn by a little girl, who is on 
her knees “scrubbing” the floor. She had no 
equipment excepting the apron, and the scrub- 
bing of the floor is fantasy on her part but 
her play is very serious business. As I stand 
rather close to her she pats me and says “You're 
standing in my bucket.” 1 apologize, move away 
a few steps and she goes on happily with her 
“scrubbing.” 

These few details may perhaps encourage 
those of us who find it difficult and expensive 
to equip a playroom for young children. The 
simplest material is often the easiest to obtain. 
It is the least expensive because it is adaptable 
to many different uses. It affords the richest 
experience to children because it encourages 
them to improvise instead of limiting them to 
any one type of play. And, possibly more 
important, similar play material may be found 
at home so that school does not present to the 
children a situation very different from that at 
home. Where there is continuity from home to 
school there will be a carry-over of conversation, 
and children will give and gain much from 
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sharing the differences which will arise out of 
their different home backgrounds. 

There needs to be, also, continuity from one 
age group to the next and we shall not find a 
sudden change in the activity of children of 5 
and 6 years as compared with that of the younger 
group. 


Choosing-time 


Age 5 to 6 years : 

Class roll 50. 

Material provided 

Number of children 
sharing the material 

Home-made doll 

Boys Girls 

1 1 

Tin tea set 

2 

Box used as doll’s pram 
— fitted with long 
handles . 

2 


Small box of beads and 
laces for threading . 
Sewing box containing 
large-eyed needles, 
coloured thread, 
scissors, buttons and 
oddments 

Mixing bowl, wooden 
spoon, rolling pin 
and board 

Dressing-up box con- 
taining three different 
kinds of apron, a 
piece of old white 
curtain net, a piece 
of blackout material 
and several coloured 
oddments. An old 
postman's cap 
An old police helmet. 
An old handbag and 
shopping basket 
Large wall blackboard 
and chalks 

Painting with powder 
tempera and large 
brushes . 

Home-made balance 
with conkers and 
small pebbles for 
weighing 
Sand tray 
Box of wood pieces 
Empty boxes and 
scraps of wood and 
card. (These arc 
stored under a table 
around which a 
curtain had been 
fixed to make 
storage accommoda- 
tion without taking 
away from the floor 
space.) . 


2 


3 

1 
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Bus conductor’s ticket Boys Girls 

board. Home-made 
by fixing mouse traps 
firmly to a piece of 
plywood after the 
flap had been re- 
moved ..... 

Three pairs of chairs to 

form the bus .... 3 2 

Small home-made books 
of plain kitchen 
paper, used with 
penci 1 or wax crayons 

to avoid smudging . . 4 1 

Here the groups remain more settled than 
those of the younger age though there is still 
some changing from time to time. On the whole 
there is longer concentration and the play, 
together with the conversation, is more social. 

Much of the play is connected directly or 
indirectly with the family and the home. I 
was interested to meet, not long ago, a teacher 
who had been trying to set up play activity 
with children aged five years. She had provided 
a variety of material and was then troubled 
because so many of the children, especially the 
boys, seemed to set out to make a noise. They 
made themselves into a fire engine, a bomb and 
a machine gun, so that they gonged and crashed 
and cracked with all the appropriate sounds. 
There was little evidence of development of 
language and much strain upon the teacher, 
who could not feel sure that such noise should 
be allowed. After a time the teacher added to 
the play material a clock face which she fixed 
in the corner of the room. With the help of some 
of the boisterous children she moved the chairs 
and tables around to make a “house.” Soon 
the children played at “mothers and fathers” 
and from day to day the nearby tables became 
neighbouring “prefabs.” One “mother,” with 
the shopping basket on her arm, was heard to 
say “I prefer a prefab” and when asked why, 
she explained that refrigerators were soon 
going to be fixed and then they could all have 
ice cream! In planning for activity, possibly 
the most important item to cater for is some 
form of house play, because if this is not over 
organized, it can appeal at some point to all 
children and it is always capable of growing. 

In the class of fifty boys and girls to which 
the above notes on Choosing-time refer, the 
home-made doll led to a family play, a boy and 
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a girl being the father and mother with the doll 
for their baby. The doll was taken up, bathed, 
and tucked into her pram. Two little girls 
calling themselves “Aunties” called at the 
house and took the “baby” out in her "pram.” 
When they returned, a cup of tea was made 
for them and the whole family was reminded 
that Auntie Eileen liked one lump of sugar and 
rather strong tea while Auntie Margaret had 
weak tea with no milk or sugar. 

Betty and Mary threaded beads to wear with 
their frocks and tried them on, each for the 
other's approval. Three little girls worked 
away at sewing doll’s frocks — one of them 
saying “My Pauline has grown so fast she has 
grown right out of all her frocks.” 

From the dressing-up box came an exciting 
wedding, complete with bridesmaids and photo- 
grapher; sometimes the bride was a princess — 
once or twice the poorest child in the class, 
looking charming and obviously delighted, 
behaved majestically as the “princess” at the 
“royal wedding.” Another time, instead of the 
curtain net, the blackout material would be 
in evidence and a solemn “funeral” would be 
enjoyed by all. Wearing the peaked cap, the 
“postman” would deliver make-believe letters 
to “house” and “prefab” and often this would 
lead to continued effort on the part of some 
children to produce “real” letters and “proper” 
birthday cards for posting. Many occasions 
will be found for a carry-over from oral to 
written language arising out of the play experi- 
ence. The policeman will see the children 
“across the road” and remind them of the need 
to look both ways. The “mothers,” with shop- 
ping basket or handbag, will queue for their 
shopping and discuss the shopping situation 
with surprising appreciation of such items as 
the value of certain joints of meat and the 
various brands of cooking fat. 

Drawing on the wall blackboard calls for 
comment and criticism from one child to another 
and often leads to friendly rivalry and to what 
in some cases amounts to inspiration. This may 
also apply to large painting as when Billy 
painted the family — “My mummy and daddy 
and granny and me. There should be my 
brother too but I left him out because he is 
only a baby.” David, admiring Billy’s family, 


then painted his family — “My mummy and 
daddy and me. And I haven’t any granny so 
I’ve painted my aeroplane in that space.” 

The two boys with the home-made balance, 
one “weighing” and the other wrapping parcels 
and taking money and giving change, were 
most polite in addressing their customers and 
on one occasion firmly sent one of them to 
her proper place in the queue. 

The “bus” would sometimes be filled with 
chattering passengers, but one day the children’s 
interest was centred elsewhere and the one boy 
who had decided to be the driver had also to 
be conductor. He looked over the empty bus, 
said “Fares, please,” and, apparently not very 
worried by the absence of passengers, settled 
down to be the bus driver, steering with a 
small round cheese box and leaning slightly 
sideways to make a hand sign as though he 
would turn to the right. 

Sometimes the drawing in the small books is 
accompanied by much more intimate conversa- 
tion from the children than is usual with larger 
drawing or painting, and it is here that we 
may clearly see evidence of oral language and 
written language growing side by side. Let us 
consider the activity of Peggy, aged between 6 
and 6J years, over a period of twelve days. 
Each day will be numbered. 

1. Mothers and fathers. Peggy is mother 
with the doll for her baby. She says “Now 
where shall we have our home?” She finds a 
corner and invites friends to a tea-party, at 
which they “pretend” the cups and saucers, etc. 

z . Mother makes the bed, undresses and 
baths the baby and puts her to bed. 

3. Busy with needle and thread, she makes 
for the baby first a nightgown and then an 
overall, complete with pocket and handerchief. 

4. Baby is ill. The doctor has to come to the 
house. 

5. Mother is ill. Actually Peggy's mother is 
unwell at this time and this fact, added to the 
presence of a group of children playing doctors, 
leads to the illness of baby and mother. 

(3. Peggy brings her own doll (a black one) 
to school so that Betty the baby shall have a 
sister. She takes the family out for a walk in 
the sunshine. 

7. Shopping with two babies in the pram and 
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shopping basket on her arm, Peggy is delighted 
because Mrs. K. has made a new set of clothes 
for her doll. 

8. Celebrating Baby's birthday. She says 
“She is three years old to-day." 

9. Knitting a scarf to match Betty's new hat. 
Peggy says “Look how clean she has kept her 
vest and she had it on the day before yesterday." 

10. Spring cleaning the house. Playing 
schools. Peggy is the head teacher. 

11. Tidying the shop. Shopping. She says “I 
have spent all my money and bought all these." 

12. Shopping again — saying “I bought five 
things yesterday for 2s. 7d. To-day I have 
bought nine things and spent 4s. 2d." Her 
purchases are groceries and provisions. Peggy, 
the earnest housekeeper, passes by the toy shop 
and the confectioner's. 

The following are six examples of conversa- 
tion related to drawings by Peggy at about the 
same period of time during which the twelve 
days of play were recorded. 

1. “There was once a little girl name Gladys 
who had a little baby sister. One day Mummy 
took Gladys to school. She took the new baby 
too. Gladys stayed at school but Mummy took 
the new baby home. Now Gladys is a big girl. 
She comes to school with Peggy and Mother 
stays at home with the new baby." 

2. “The girl is knocking at the door. There 
are flowers in the garden." 

3. “Daddy is holding the baby. The baby 
scratches Daddy." 

4. “The little girl is going to see the soldiers. 
There she is holding her doll and trying to get 
her to sleep. Her dog is with her." 

5. “Miss G. is going to meet Peggy and Gladys 
and their Mother. They will have tea and they 
will go to Brentford." 


6. “Jimmy, Peggy, Phyllis, Gladys, Olive, 
Cyril, Thelma, and Pam, we all went to Jimmy's 
party. We had jelly and a piece of birthday 
cake and then we had games. Then we went 
home and went to bed." 

The next step for Peggy, now that her oral 
language has reached this stage of development, 
is her own attempt at writing, either with or 
without di awing, and Written English is dealt 
with in another article in this series. 

Story Telling 

At the end of an active day, or for an interval 
of comparative quiet and rest during the day, 
the children will enjoy a story. Story telling 
makes a definite contribution to language 
development. Children who enjoy listening 
may become more and more sensitive to sound, 
and accurate hearing and appreciation are 
essential to beautiful speech. The kind of 
stories that appeal most surely to children up 
to five years arc those concerning little children 
and the familiar, friendly creatures and things 
around them. For stories improvised out 
of everyday happenings, Out of Door Stories 
(Pitman) is recommended — after, of course the 
fund of material to be found in Mother Goose 
Nursery Rhymes, and in books such as Name 
and Number in Nursery Rhymes (Pitman) and 
in the children's own conversation. Other 
books that will be found most useful here are 
Nursery Rhymes and Stories (Pitman), How to 
tell Stories by S. C. Bryant and Stories to Tell 
by S. C. Bryant (published Harrap), and the 
several different books of stories by Elizabeth 
Clark will be enjoyed by children over an age 
range covering Nursery, Infant, Primary Schools 
and beyond. 
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Speech Education More than a Mere 
Accomplishment 

S PEECH education has, until quite lately, 
laboured under the disability of being 
regarded as an accomplishment; but no 
one who has ever been connected with a Speech 
Department in adult educational work could 
fail to regard it as a necessity: as something 
vitally concerned with the better functioning of 
the individual, and his happiness and success in 
the community to which he belongs. 

Where there has been no training during 
school life in the use of the spoken language, 
men and women often find themselves, in the 
full tide of their work, faced with handicaps 
which may seriously affect their business and 
their social relationships. It may be a matter 
only of indistinct speech, but that is a serious 
drawback in many businesses. It may be a 
weak or badly produced voice which will not 
carry in meetings where reports have to be read. 
Often it is sheer nervousness, which is inhibiting 
all the powers of the speaker, a nervousness 
which is just the result of this lack of any prac- 
tice in the use of the spoken language. Most 
serious of all is the handicap of some speech 
defect which, for want of knowledge on the 
part of parents and teachers, has never been 
remedied. 

Training Should Begin Early 

The difficulties experienced by men and 
women who are trying to make up for this lack 
of early training are naturally very great, but 
their realization of its importance to their hap- 


piness and welfare makes them give up their 
much needed leisure for the sake of practice in 
better speech and voice habits. In spite of their 
willingness, however, to make these sacrifices, 
they often suffer great discouragement, because 
the faulty habits have been so long uncorrected 
and are so difficult to overcome. “How easy/* 
we often think, “how easy it would have been 
if speech education had begun in the Infant 
School/' 

Training Must be Continuous 

To-day educationists are alive to this neces- 
sity, and are going further in their desire that it 
should not only begin at the earliest possible 
moment, but that it should carry on right 
through the Junior and Senior School without 
any break, for until the Infant teacher can be 
reasonably certain that her work with her 
children in this subject will not be all lost when 
they pass from her into the Junior School, she 
cannot feel that it is going to be of any lasting 
use. Speech education must be carried on in all 
the grades if it is to show any good results. 

The Importance of Speech in the 
Infant School 

It is in the Infant School that speech work 
will have its best chance. The freedom of the 
curriculum, and the fact that the teacher is un- 
hampered by the thought of examinations, all 
makes for that informality of approach, and 
variety of opportunity, so necessary if the chil- 
dren are to link it with all their daily activities. 
Only so can we avoid the regarding of it as a 
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special subject, linked up with performances 
and not with daily life. 

Speech Education Restores a Balance 

Speech education of a really comprehensive 
kind will do much to balance the silent reading 
and the written work, which has threatened to 
overwhelm the oral side of English, and nowhere 
perhaps can oral English be more varied in its 
practice than in the Infant School. There is the 
interest for the children in listening to and in 
making sounds — their first steps in phonetics. 
There is the beginning of the acquirement of a 
vocabulary in little talks, and in the retelling 
among themselves of some tale they have been 
already told. Last, but not least, there is the 
introduction to the beginnings of English litera- 
ture, both by means of having it read to them, 
and by bringing it to life for themselves. It is 
here that they may gain that wonderful pos- 
session, the possession that has so much to do 
with what we call culture — a sense of values. 
They are learning to listen to and make use of 
English at its best : English which uses a 
vocabulary such as their daily speech could 
never give them : English which makes use of 
sounds and images and rhythms unknown to 
them before, and if, when they are young, they 
are being prepared to hear and speak their 
English tongue as it is used by our best writers, 


that love of the language will be one of the 
surest ways to a vigorous, intelligent, and vital 
type of speech. 

The Need for Good Models of 

Speech 

But our little children must have good models. 
It is more important in the Infant School than 
perhaps anywhere else that the teacher herself 
should not only speak well and pleasingly, but 
that she should have a real love of the language, 
and ability to give value to it in her reading of 
its verse and prose and in the jingles and nursery 
rhymes she presents to her class. Little children 
quickly assimilate what they hear. They have a 
natural love of rhythm, and sound-and-word 
pictures, and are quickly stirred by them, but it 
must be remembered that the finest poem and 
the loyeliest prose will fail on its entrance into 
their imaginations if it is spoken poorly. It may 
be poor either from the lack of speech technique 
or from the lack of artistry, or from both, but to 
bring the words to life the teacher must be 
mistress of the means to do so, and must love 
what she is doing. The teacher to-day is the 
chief custodian of the English language, and it is 
from her that the children will get their first 
insight, if she can give it to them, into the beauty 
and power of spoken words. 


SPEECH TRAINING IN THE INFANT SCHOOL 

Article by Barbara Storey 


Development rather than Training 

Speech training in the Infant School must be 
regarded as an introduction to Speech. “Train- 
ing" is perhaps a misleading term, for with small 
children we are concerned with speech develop - 
ment, and it is necessary to use every possible 
means of encouraging and extending the use of 
speech. 

Speech is an activity which uses the body, the 
mind and the spirit. Good speech results from 
their harmonious co-operation. Lack of develop- 
ment in any one of these three will affect speech. 


Speech as a Means of Communication 

Speech is primarily a communication. It is 
the natural medium through which we establish 
contact with our fellows. Inability to use this 
medium freely and well is one of the severest 
handicaps. 

.Speech which is weak in the physical sense 
of voice and articulation — speech which is 
poor in the mental sense of content — speech 
which is lacking in feeling — such speech does 
not fulfil its purpose of expressing thoughts and 
communicating ideas. 
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The Development of the Individual 
Child 

It is clear, then, that speech must develop 
with the development of the individual, keeping 
pace with his increasing mastery over himself 
and his environment. Modern methods in the 
Infant School are directed towards this indi- 
vidual development. Children are guided rather 
than taught. They experiment with wisely 
chosen material and learn through experience. 
They begin with familiar material, the back- 
ground of home and street, and find that there 
are scarcely any limits to the variety of uses 
to which this familiar material can be put, or to 
the experience to be gained through its use. 

It is now an accepted fact that small children 
pass through a stage of being anti-social, and 
then become social beings, enjoying group work 
and co-operation. It is also accepted that the 
difficult child is a child suffering from some form 
of inner conflict. It is in the nursery and infant 
schools that many children begin the life-long 
task of understanding themselves and other 
people, and where they first realize that there 
are many interesting things to do. 

Improvement in Methods of Teaching 

The revolution in teaching method that has 
taken place within the last thirty years is 
amazing. There are still many people whose 
ignorance of geography and history is largely 
due to arduous and often unsuccessful attempts 
to memorize lists of exports and imports, and 
dates of kings and queens and battles! These 
subjects are tackled differently to-day, but on 
the whole speech training has not yet been 
regarded from the modern angle. For one thing, 
the importance of good speech has only been 
generally recognized in recent years, and, for 
another, any systematic training of speech has 
been associated with the idea of the platform 
and the stage. Elocution was — and still is to 
some extent — regarded as an extra subject, an 
accomplishment. It implied reciting poetry, 
and poetry too often meant lines of words, 
memorized and spoken by the class, whose main 
object was to get full marks for remembering 
all the words. 
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Old Associations Die Hard 

Gradually we are moving away from the 
associations that cluster round the term “ Elocu- 
tion/' but still the feeling that good speech is 
an accomplishment hinders our progress. It is 
this idea of “accomplishment" which separates 
speech training from other subjects in most 
time-tables, and which is very often responsible 
for the teaching of an artificial type of speech. 
The “poetry voice"-— and the poetry manner — 
are still with us. 

Speech not an Extra 

Surely, if the aim of education is to assist in 
the balanced development of the individual so 
that he may become a useful member of society, 
speech must be part of the general training he 
receives and must be regarded from the same 
angle. Speech is the individual. Far from 
being an extra subject, pushed into the time- 
table because it is at present fashionable, speech 
training is a basic subject, and every period in 
the time-table is in some way a speech training 
lesson. 

Speaking and Listening in the Infant 

School 

This is true in every grade of school but is 
most clearly perceived in the Infant School. 
Here, children arc beginning to talk. Speech 
development must include opportunities for 
talking. It must make provision for increasing 
experience, so that there is always something 
fresh to talk about, it must consider listening, 
for listening is the other half of speaking — a fact 
too often forgotten. New words will be needed 
to deal with new experiences, and these can 
often be introduced to the children by reading 
to them. 

Since speech is in part a physical activity, and 
depends for clarity largely on controlled use of 
movable speech organs, speech development is 
definitely linked with physical development. 

Small children have to experiment for some 
time with their power to skip and run and jump 
before they gain control over their limbs, and 
hand in hand with this physical activity goes 
rest and relaxation. 
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In the same way, periods of quietness are 
linked with periods of speech activity, and on 
these quiet periods an understanding of the art 
of listening can be based. 

The Rhythm of Speech 

Speech is rhythmic, particularly when it is 
used in connection with poetry, and the develop- 
ment of rhythmic sensitivity is as much part of 
their speech development as it is of their musical 
training. Speech is often pictorial, and can 
express images clearly. Thus it is closely linked 
with drawing and painting. If speech training 
is thus regarded, speech will develop naturally 
and enjoyably. The foundation will have been 
laid for more formal training later on. There is 
a stage when children acquire skill in the per- 
formance of an activity. This is a further ex- 
perience, growing out of that first initial delight 
of discovering the activity itself. This stage 
comes in the life of the Junior School. Later still 
comes the experience of discovering why and 
how activities come about. This is the stage 
when a technical approach to a subject can be 
made without killing delight in it, provided 
always that the earlier experiences have not 
been missed out. 

Thus speech development in the Infant 
School is to be regarded as a constantly recurring 
discovery of a delightful activity. It is not a 
specific training, and there is no set standard of 
performance to be reached — not even in the 
school concerts ! 


A Daily Newspaper 

This general discussion of speech development 
shows the complex nature of speech activity. 
Since most infant teachers are already well aware 
that it is necessary to give opportunities for 
talking, there is no need to dwell on this point, 
but a few suggestions, by way of illustration, 
may be useful. A daily newspaper, written by 
the teacher, containing the news brought by the 
children, is a splendid stimulus to free, vital 
speaking. 

The newspaper, in time, can be supplemented 
by purely oral communication of news, in the 


form of short talks by the children on any topic 
which interests them at the moment. 

The Value of Puppets 

Puppets are an incentive to speech, and prove 
particularly stimulating to children who are 
nervous of speaking. The transference of interest 
from themselves to the puppet makes speech 
much easier for these children and enables them 
to take part in group conversations between the 
puppets. A good deal of the recognition and 
repetition of single sounds can be done through 
puppets, any suggestion of speech drill being 
thus avoided. Small plays can be devised out 
of stories and jingles, and perhaps a theatre can 
be planned and constructed as handwork. 
Parents have been known to make the puppets 
and to take great interest in this somewhat 
tricky job. Many puppets are required, not only 
to fit various characters but also because they 
soon get shabby, and no teacher, single-handed, 
can keep pace with the demand. 

The Influence of the Group 

When group activity is in full swing, speech 
flows freely, or, quite naturally, limits itself to a 
few terse and entirely necessary phrases. This 
is free, flexible speech, with its roots deep in 
individual interest and activity. To the listener, 
it is real, bringing with it the essence of the 
speaker’s personality. 

The Need for Quietude 

Where freedom and fluency in speech are en- 
couraged, it is necessary to provide for the 
desire for quietude. Speech and silence are 
complementary. It is not always possible to set 
aside a classroom as a quiet room, to which any 
child may go at any time, but some scheme 
should be devised to answer this need. Incessant 
noise is the background to the life of many 
children. Talking is hampered by noise; shout- 
ing is necessary, and vocabulary, as well as 
voice, suffers. Where a whole family is confined 
to one room, the small people are always at a 
disadvantage. 

The alternative to noise at home is noise in 
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the street. The school is probably the only place 
where children can have the experience of 
quietude. It should not be denied them. The 
quiet room is one in which any activity is per- 
missible except a noisy one. Such a room 
develops an atmosphere in which quietness 
becomes a positive and not a negative experi- 
ence. It is recognized not as the cessation of 
sound, but as its fulfilment. Quietness is essential 
for listening, and listening is a definite part of 
speech activity. 


This table, while it does not pretend to be 
complete, shows fairly clearly that speech train- 
ing is not a subject which can be relegated to 
one or two set periods in the time-table. Each 
of these three columns represents development 
which must of necessity be spread over a long 
period of time. It is unwise to be in a hurry, 
unwise to expect definite results within a set 
time. 

Development of Physical Response 


Negative Quietude 

It is possible to be quiet in a negative sense, 
and this should be guarded against. Often 
fatigue demands some defence against repeated 
calls to effort, or resentment against enforced 
silence may find expression in mental restless- 
ness even if physical activity is suppressed. 
There is, then, a kind of passivity which is not 
true quietness, and listening is not possible 
under such circumstances. 

Ear-training 

Thus, in any scheme of speech training, time 
must be given to developing the listening 
activity. This development is often called ear- 
training. Ears can be trained to hear variety 
in the single sounds of speech and to select a 
set of pattern sounds for use in speech ; they can 
also be trained to appreciate the rhythm, melody, 
and form of spoken words. Such training leads 
to sensitivity in speech. 

Summary of Suggestions 

At this point, we can tabulate in a rough way 
the general suggestions — 


Small children have to experiment consider- 
ably with movement before they gain balance. 
Balance and consequent control of limbs must 
precede any true response to a specific rhythm. 
Some children are naturally rhythmic and 
respond readily to any rhythm. In others, the 
rhythmic sense is latent and needs much develop- 
ment. These should be given every possible 
opportunity for free movement to musical and 
word rhythms, since actual experience in move- 
ment is the surest way to awaken the necessary 
response. They will probably follow the lead of 
the more rhythmic members of the group, imi- 
tating a movement rather than initiating it, and 
should not be criticized for this. Uniformity of 
movement is not nearly so important as the 
individual development of rhythmic sensitivity. 

Nursery Rhymes 

When nursery rhymes and jingles are used for 
free movement, a rhyme should be repeated 
several times to give opportunity for enjoyment 
of the movement it engenders. Most nursery 
rhymes are short, and to repeat them once or 
twice is not enough. Nor is it wise to ask the 
children to stop smartly at the end of the 


Speech Training 


Freedom in speech Discrimination in speech 


Development of physical 
response by 

(1) moving to musical rhythms 

(2) moving to word rhythms 

(3) increasing the agility of the 

speech organs 


Development of power to 
communicate by 

(1) daily newspaper 

(2) short individual talks 

(3) group activities 

(4) puppets 

(5) simple dramatic work, original 

as much as possible 


Development of listening 
faculty by 

(1) provision of quiet room 

(2) listening to single sounds and try- 

ing to ma*ke them 

(3) listening to stories and poetry 

read aloud by the teacher 

(4) listening to each other saying 

poems or telling stories 


24 — (E.1149) 
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repetition. The consciousness of having to stop 
very soon fills their minds to the exclusion of 
the movement, and they cannot release them- 
selves to the rhythm. The physical and mental 
control necessary for this perfect finish is diffi- 
cult enough for adults, and is almost impossible 
for young children. In any case, we are not ask- 
ing for perfect performance of an exercise, we 
are giving opportunity for an experience of 
rhythmic activity. The activity is important at 
this stage, not its cessation. By far the best way 
of speaking these rhymes is to run through half a 
dozen with varying rhythms, passing from one 
to another without a break. With the change of 
rhythm, the children feel the need of a change 
of activity, and they adjust themselves easily to 
a different movement, but they do not have to 
stop moving with a jerk just when they are 
really enjoying physical freedom. 

Repetition 

It is nearly always possible, in the speaking 
of any rhyme, to repeat part of the final phrase 
and then the whole of the phrase again. This 
allows the speaker a moment's rest, and, also, 
gives the children the opportunity of realizing 
the swing of their own movement. As an 
example, the last line of “Diddle diddle dump- 
ling, my son John" might be expanded thus — 

Diddle diddle dumpling, my son John 

My son John my son John 

John John 

Diddle diddle dumpling, my son John. 

Intermission of Speaking 

When the children are moving rhythmically, 
the speaking can stop for the duration of one 
or more lines and be picked up again. This is 
a valuable experience, for it releases the rhythm 
from the actual words. When the words are 
heard again they are felt as swinging out on the 
rhythm. Too often words are pushed from metric 
beat to metric beat with no feeling of pro- 
gression. To pass from the running rhythm of 
this rhyme to the skip of “Hey diddle diddle" 
or “ Ride-a-cock horse,' 1 and on again to the 
quiet rocking measure of "Hush a bye baby " 
is sheer delight. 


Lullabies 

A lullaby never fails to draw a response from 
the children. The robust rollicking skip yields 
at once to a feeling of repose with a swaying from 
side to side or a quiet movement of the arms. 
It must be recognized, by the speaker, that a 
lullaby has a gentle swinging rhythm. The move- 
ment which sets the cradle rocking is balanced by 
its swinging back. We do not push and pull a 
cradle, but we push it and wait for its return. 
This alternation of effort and rest is inherent in 
any rhythm, but is most readily felt in a lullaby. 

The Uselessness of Unrhythmic 
Speaking 

In this use of jingles to awaken a physical 
response to rhythm, everything depends on the 
teacher. Unrhythmic speaking is worse than 
useless, for it destroys the experience we desire 
to create. Nursery rhymes are thought of as 
simple and easy to speak because of their very 
simplicity. The contrary is true. It is their sim- 
plicity, their economy, their robust rhythms, 
which make them difficult. The idea of using 
these rhymes with movement is widespread 
to-day owing to the pioneer work of Marjorie 
Gullan, but in many cases the underlying pur- 
pose is not understood, and harm is done, 
however unintentionally. 

Agility of the Speech Organs 

The physical response to spoken words is not 
complete until sensitivity to the movement of 
the speech organs is established. The activity 
of speech affects the whole body — particularly 
the lips, lower jaw, tongue and soft palate, for 
these are the articulating organs. 

Freedom from bodily tension is the necessary 
forerunner to free activity in any specific organs ; 
hence the importance of developing a physical 
sense of rhythm. In speaking, activity is 
directly concentrated in the movable speech 
organs. The manner of their reaction to this 
stimulus largely determines the quality of the 
resulting speech. Because speech is an uncon- 
scious habit, and because its first importance to 
us lies in what it communicates rather than in 
how it communicates, we direct very little 
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conscious thought to the muscular activities of 
articulation. Yet in a consciousness of these, and 
a control over them, lies the power to acquire 
a clean, crisp articulation of consonants and an 
acceptable type of vowel pronunciation. Since 
this is one of the primary objects of speech 
training, it is certainly necessary to study these 
special activities, and to give small children the 
opportunity of developing a conscious control 
over the organs concerned. 

The Number and Variety of Sounds 

The number of sounds which can be produced 
by the activity of the speech organs is very 
great. Every nation uses a set of sounds differ- 
ing in some way from that used by other nations. 
We are accustomed to the sounds we use and 
forget that there are others. We forget, also, 
that the vocal instrument is the same, in prin- 
ciple, in every human being, and that in con- 
sequence we can all produce every possible 
speech sound if we gain control over the speech 
organs. 

Home Speech Not to be Declared 
Wrong 

The problem of adjusting pronunciation be- 
comes much simpler if we begin by recognizing 
speech as a physical activity which is capable 
of development. If small children are encouraged 
to experiment with their tongues and lips they 
will be able to make a large number of sounds. 
From this number they can be helped to choose 
a set which is acceptable. This approach does 
away with the dangerous method of telling them 
that their speech is wrong and the teacher’s 
speech is right. It is not wise to insist that the 
type of speech the children hear in their home 
environment is bad, as they often resent the 
suggestion and resist stubbornly all efforts to 
adjust it. At their age they have no interest in 
good speech, as such, and certainly their early 
efforts to speak should not be hampered by a 
feeling of being wrong. On the other hand, they 
thoroughly enjoy choosing one sound out of 
several others, and will use it with a sense of 
achievement. 


The Sound “oo” 

For example, take the “oo” sound. It is 
possible to make several sounds which are all 
recognized as ‘"oo” though they are not 
identical. This variation is the result of adjusting 
the position of the tongue and the lips. The 
pattern .sound — that is, the standard English 
" oo ” — is made with closely rounded lips and the 
tongue in this position — 



Position of tongue 


If the tongue is adjusted to the position shown 
by the dotted line, then a modification of the 
first sound is made. With practice, several 
adjustments become possible. Then there are 
several “oo” sounds to be listened to, and the 
pattern sound can be picked out. Needless to 
say, such an example really needs vocal illustra- 
tion. It is not easy to set down in print and in 
non-technical language. 

If these sounds cannot be made by imitation, 
then it is obvious that the possibility of making 
this adjustment depends upon conscious control 
of the tongue, and the argument can be applied 
to all the movable speech organs, and to the 
adjustment of any sound. 

Some Agility Exercises 

Mirrors should be used, wherever possible, as 
it is helpful to see the shape of sounds and to 
watch tongue and soft palate movements. 

Lips 

(1) Alternate sideways stretching and round- 
ing of the lips, with plenty of energy. 

(2) Blowing through the lips so that they 
vibrate freely. (This is an action that babies 
indulge in quite frequently. It can be done with 
or without voice.) 
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(3) Blowing through rounded lips ; closing and 
opening the lips to stop and release the breath. 
This action results in the sound of “p,” of 
course, but it is as well to forget this fact and 
concentrate on accurate, firm lip movements. 

Lower Jaw 

(1) Dropping the jaw, first slowly and then 
rapidly ; moving it freely from side to side. 

(2) Imitating the way in which animals eat, 
ending with our way of eating with closed lips. 
The particular value of this is that it encourages 
a dropping of the jaw from the joint, with the 
resulting stretch of the back of the mouth. 
Speech seldom requires a mouth open to its full 
extent, but voice asks for room between the soft 
palate and the back of the tongue, so that the 
outgoing breath has a free passage into the 
mouth cavity. 

Tongue 

Any kind of stretching exercise, for strength- 
ening tongue action. 

(1) Touching the top lip, right-hand corner 
of the lips, lower lip and left-hand corner of the 
lips, with the tip of the tongue, drawing the 
tongue back into the mouth after each action. 
This helps to establish control over the direction 
taken by the tongue. The pace at which the 
actions follow each other can be gradually 
increased. Accuracy should never be sacrificed 
to pace. 

(2) With the mouth slightly open, make the 
tip of the tongue travel smoothly round the lips. 
Increase the mouth opening when the tongue 
can travel steadily. Vary the pace at which the 
action is performed. 

(3) Flick the tip of the tongue rapidly against 
(a) the closed teeth, (b) the top gum, (c) the hard 
palate. 

Soft Palate 

(1) With the help of a mirror, watch the 
action of the uvula while moving from the 
“ng” sound. Repeat, without mirrors and with- 
out voice, trying to feel the movement. 

(2) The second syllable of such words as 
" mutton ” and “ kitten ” provides excellent 
practice for soft palate activity. It is necessary 
for the teacher to realize that the tongue position 


is the same for the articulation of “t” and “n,” 
but whereas “ t ” is exploded through the mouth, 
with the soft palate raised to close the passage 
to the nose, “n” is a nasal sound, and the soft 
palate is lowered to allow the breath to pass out 
through the nose instead of the mouth. We say 
“muttn” not “mutton,” eliminating the second 
vowel, and passing from “ t ” to “ n ” by lowering 
the soft palate without exploding the “t” or 
moving the tip of the tongue. Consequently, 
repetition of this syllable provides for rapid 
movement of the soft palate. 

This explanation is for the teacher, not 
necessarily for the children at this stage. They 
can imitate the sounds and thus discover the 
activity. Recognition of the sounds themselves 
can well be left for the time being, as it is the 
activity which is important. This exercise is 
better done without voice at first. 

Voice: Vocal Cords 

Vocal cords belong to the category of movable 
speech organs, but they are such a delicate part 
of the vocal mechanism, that it is unwise to 
think too much about them. They are situated 
in the larynx (“Adam's apple”), and if conscious 
thought is directed to them the usual result is a 
stiffening of the throat muscles. This stiffening 
makes it difficult for the vocal cords to vibrate, 
and the voice suffers at once. 

It is, nevertheless, necessary to develop the 
production of vocal sounds alongside the 
activity of articulation. Small children do not 
need voice production as such, but they do need 
opportunity for developing a free, full use of the 
vocal instrument. This opportunity cannot be 
given to them unless we ourselves understand 
the vocal mechanism. 

Resonance and Breath Direction 

Our vocal instrument is a wind instrument. 
The outgoing breath, in passing through the 
larynx, sets up a vibration in the vocal cords. 
The fundamental note thus produced is rein- 
forced by the amplification it receives from the 
resonating cavitites of the throat and head. In 
order to reach the nasal cavities the fundamental 
note must be carried well forward into the 
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mouth by the breath, because, otherwise, it is 
trapped in the throat, and damped down by the 
back of the tongue and the soft palate. Sound 
travels in waves which penetrate material 
obstacles with an ease which depends partly on 
their degree of impetus and partly upon the 
nature of the obstacle. The bone of the hard 
palate permits the transmission of these waves 
into the nasal cavities more rapidly than 
does the fleshy tissue of the soft palate. Also, 
it provides better resonation in the mouth 
cavity than the soft palate can. Thus, full use 
of the vocal instrument implies directing the 
breath, with its sound waves, towards the hard 
palate. In most wind instruments there is one 
resonating cavity in direct contact with the 
vibrating reed, but in our human instrument 
there are several resonators, and only one, the 
throat, is near to the reed. Thus, we need to 
develop an inner sense of vocal direction before 
we can be sure of reaching all our resonators. 
This diagram may help to illustrate the point — 


HARD 

PALATE 




SORT 

^PALATE 



THROAT 
RESONATOR 
O) 


Fig. 2 


Obviously it would have been much easier for 
us had our resonators been placed one above 
the other in a straight line. As it is, unless we 
definitely direct Tour breath towards the hard 
palate, we allow it to impinge on the soft palate. 


Breath-force as Distinct from Tone 

As well as a sense of breath direction we need 
breath impetus. This impetus is called breath- 
force. We use extra breath-force in emphatic 
speech quite naturally, but are scarcely con- 
scious of it in conversation. It is the element in 


speech which causes the sounds we make to 
travel to the listener. As a wind causes sound 
to travel farther through the air, and to be 
heard at a greater distance than that to which it 
usually carries, so a strong breath-stream carries 
vocal sounds. If we speak in a large room we 
need to increase our breath-force; we do not 
need to speak very loudly. Amount of breath- 
force is distinct from the volume of tone, and 
these two elements, energy and tone, serve a 
different purpose in speech. Breath-force pro- 
pels the sound, while tone is expressive of 
meaning. Thus it is necessary to develop a 
control over both. 

Not all our speech sounds are voiced. The 
vocal cords do not vibrate in making the sounds 
“p, M “s,” “f,” for example. These sounds are 
breathed, or voiceless, sounds. Every consonant 
can be articulated with or without voice. This 
fact makes it clear that amount of tone is not 
the only important factor in speech. It is 
necessary to realize this, or we are in danger of 
developing tone at the expense of energy. 

To give opportunity for full vocal develop- 
ment to children, we must encourage them to 
use more breath-force, to realize the expressive 
value of tone, and so to free these two elements 
one from the other, that the children will neither 
shout when they wish to be heard, nor mumble 
when they feel the need for quiet speech. 

Breathing 

Breath force is largely dependent on breath 
supply and control. It is not wise to make small 
children conscious of breathing. It is better to 
give them an activity which will ensure the 
right use of breath without their realizing it. 
All kinds of blowing games are useful, since they 
are easily adapted to give practice in quick, 
short puffs, or longer and stronger blowings. 
There is a good deal of difference in the breath 
action required to blow three feathers off the 
hand and to inflate a paper bag. The danger to 
be guarded against in these blowing games is too 
much movement of the shoulders. If this occurs 
in vigorous blowing, it must be countered by 
the introduction of some quieter game, which 
holds no suggestion of great physical energy. 
We want to ensure full, easy expansion of the 
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lungs, and an active expulsion of the breath in 
a given direction. Blowing on to the hand, held 
at varying distances from the mouth, brings the 
recognition of breath direction; blowing im- 
aginary objects of varying weight off the hand 
encourages the use of the requisite amount of 
breath force. 

Nose and Mouth Breathing 

It is important that the intake of breath 
should be through mouth and nose in these 
exercises. No one breathes in through the nose 
only for speech, because it has to be done both 
quickly and silently. The teacher, who realizes 
that breathing for speech implies a swift intake 
and an output determined by the length of the 
phrase to be spoken, will adjust the breathing 
games so that they give practice in this funda- 
mental law of speech. Breathing games should 
be limited to a few minutes every day. 

Tone 

Tone is vocal sound properly produced. If 
the vocal instrument is rightly used, tone will 
result. Lack of tone suggests either that the 
resonators are not used, or that the vocal cords 
are not vibrating freely. Physically, insufficient 
breath force or faulty direction of breath will 
account for poor tone; but, since tone is 
associated with feeling, there can also be 
psychological reasons for poor tone. This is a 
re-statement of the fact that speech is associated 
with personality. In developing voice, this 
individual aspect must be kept in mind. Tone 
is an attribute of voice, and also an expression 
of feeling. In the first instance, it implies right 
control of the instrument ; in the second, sensi- 
tivity to the thoughts expressed through the 
instrument and freedom in their expression. 

How to Develop Tone as an Attribute 
of Voice 

To develop tone as an attribute of voice, 
exercises of this kind are useful — 

i. Make a long, vigorous hiss. This is, of 
course, the “s” sound, but introduce it to the 
children first as a sound, without giving it a 


name. Repeat, adding voice. This is the sound 
"z.” Be sure that the vigour is still there, be- 
cause the addition of vocal sound tends to reduce 
the amount of breath force, and this leads to 
poor tone. If there seems to be difficulty in 
adding voice, suggest singing through the hiss. 

2. Repeat the voiced sound, using the whole 
range of the voice. Begin on a low note, rise 
gradually to a high note and fall again to a low 
pitch. This suggests a circular movement of 
the voice. Sometimes begin on a high note and 
fall to a low one. 

The sounds “f,” " th,” “sh” can also be used 
in this way. The aim of these exercises is to 
develop the free use of vocal sound, and to 
maintain the supply of energy (breath-force). 

How to Develop Tone as a Means of 
Expression 

To develop tone as a means of expression, 
it is essential that we use material which the 
children can understand. Also, they must be 
allowed to interpret it in their own way. Too 
often the poetry given to small children means 
nothing to them, and they imitate the teacher's 
adult rendering. The result is that their own 
speaking is lifeless and soon becomes artificial. 
However simple their poetry is, it must contain 
real, human experience. It is not easy to find 
suitable poetry, for many writers are childish 
rather than childlike when they write for small 
people. 

Another reason is that we sometimes choose 
poems because they seem simple, without 
realizing that they are merely silly and without 
real value to the children. Small children are 
largely concerned with activities, and develop 
their understanding through doing. Conse- 
quently, the story poem which can be drama- 
tized is the best. 

The Value of Nursery Rhymes 

Nothing can take the place of nursery rhymes. 
They are real and robust; they give scope for 
activity, for characterization; they hold the 
germ of all fine poetry. We should not “teach 
expression ” to small children, or to any children 
for that matter. It is our part to give them 
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material which will enrich their experience and 
provide means for its expression. 

Working on these lines, we find that voices 
instinctively change in tone quality and weight, 
in response to changes in character and mood. 
Such speaking is a real communication and 
should be encouraged as much as possible. 

The Value of Listening 

At this point, we come again to the value of 
listening. Referring to the rough table pre- 
viously given, we find that agility exercises have 
led us through this matter of voice and the dual 
aspect of tone to discrimination in speech. To 
complete the experience of expressive speaking, 
there must be opportunity for listening to it. 
Here the importance of the teacher’s reading 
cannot be exaggerated. It must be as sincere 
a communication of experience as is the chil- 
dren’s speaking. It is so very easy to talk down 
to small children, to use an exaggerated type of 
intonation, a forced jollity. If the children are 
to gain anything of value from their listening, 
this must be avoided. 

The Use of Lyric Poetry 

Lyric poetry can be introduced during this 
listening period. Children learn to appreciate 
it long before they can speak it satisfactorily. 
It is the poetry of thought and image rather 
than that of action and incident, and needs a 
quieter and more subtle music. Its special 
qualities can be absorbed through the ear with- 
out any conscious training, and, even if the 
words are not all understood, the atmosphere is 
felt and remembered. When reading poetry of 
this kind to small children, it is a temptation to 
question them to see how much they have 
grasped. It is probably wiser to wait for remarks 
to come from them ! 

The Growth of the Child’s Vocabulary 

As well as providing for the development of 
experience, these listening periods help to 
increase the children’s vocabulary, as the 
language of the story or poem being read is 
always a little beyond the language which the 
children use. In this connection it must be 


remembered that vocabulary is also added to 
as the children learn the names of things con- 
nected with their daily environment, occupa- 
tions, and games. They wash, scrub, polish, and 
prepare food ; they also express themselves by 
means of painting and drawing with colour on 
large sheets of paper. 

Those who will not talk very much in the 
ordinary way, who are naturally rather shy and 
reserved, will frequently open out on some sub- 
ject in which they are deeply interested — their 
painting or occupation of the moment. Thus an 
activity which does not directly make use of 
speech is of real value to it in that it stimulates 
the child’s desire to talk, provides him with 
something to talk about, and gives him new 
words to use. 

Alternation of Talking and Listening 

In addition to listening to the teacher, they 
should be encouraged to listen to each other, and 
to talk about what they have heard. If half 
the class is, in turn, audience and speaker, the 
realization of what good speaking means will 
begin to develop. Also, there will be training in 
the art of being a good audience. 

Ear Training 

Listening has another use. It can help the ear 
to distinguish between one single sound and 
another. This is the foundation for adjusting 
pronunciation. To choose one sound rather than 
another is not possible unless we are aware that 
we have choice. 

In order to carry out this part of the work 
successfully, the teacher needs some phonetic 
training, for she must know the sounds of 
Standard English, and any variation from them 
in her own speech. Also she must be able to 
recognize what causes any variation which she 
hears in the children's speech. It is scarcely 
possible to learn this from books. Sounds need 
to be studied by ear. 

General Suggestions: Vowel Sounds 

A few general suggestions can be given here, 
but their usefulness must depend largely on the 
teacher’s previous knowledge. 
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Vowels are voiced sounds, and in their making 
there is no impeding of the breath-stream above 
the vocal cords, as there is with consonants. 
Each vowel is the result of a change of the inside 
shape of the mouth (due to a tongue movement) 
and a certain position of the lips. 

Since the tongue and lips can take up a great 
number of positions, the number of possible 
vowels is very large. Proof of this lies in the 
vexed question of pronunciation. There are 
many dialects heard in England, and variation 
in vowel sounds is one of the features which 
distinguishes one dialect from another. Standard 
English admits of twenty-one vowel sounds, 
twelve of which are pure vowels, and the remain- 
ing nine diphthongs. In addition, there are two 
triphthongs — sounds made up of a diphthong 
plus the neutral vowel. They are heard in the 
words “fire" and “power.” 

The Position of the Tongue in Making 
Vowel Sounds 

Phoneticians discovered that, in making 
vowels, the same part of the tongue is not always 
raised. For convenience’ sake, they think of the 
tongue in three sections, thus — 


FTIONT 



Position of the tongue in making vowel sounds 

The blade is not directly used in making 
vowels. When the front is used the lips are 
spread — that is, they are stretched into the 
“smile” position. When the back is used, the 
lips are rounded. When the central position of 
the tongue is used, the lips are in a neutral 
position. This seems to be peculiar to English 
speakers. 

Taking the twelve pure vowels, we can 
group them according to the part of the tongue 
raised. 


Central 



beat 

early 

boot 


Front 

bit 

but 

put 

Back 

(spread < 

1 about 

ought 

> (rounded 

Ups) 

bet 
k bat 


not 

calm 

lips) 


A further point is the height to which the 
tongue is raised. For instance, it is high for 
“ee” and “oo,” and low for “a” in “bat” and 
“all” in “calm.” When the tongue is high the 
teeth are almost together; when the tongue is 
low the teeth are parted. 

A mirror can be used with advantage to show 
the shape of the lips and the position of the 
teeth. On open sounds (such as “ ah ”) the tongue 
position can be seen. 

Diphthongs 

The nine diphthongs are heard in the following 
words — 


I 

day 

6 

here 

2 

go 

7 

there 

3 

my 

8 

more 

4 

now 

9 

poor 

5 

boy 




A diphthong is a glide sound. The tongue 
starts in the position for one vowel and moves 
immediately towards another vowel position. Of 
these nine, numbers I, 3 , 6 , and 7 start with a 
front vowel position, and should therefore have 
the lips spread. The remainder begin with a 
back vowel position, and the lips should there- 
fore be rounded. 

A Good Guessing Game 

It is quite possible to guess some of the vowels 
and diphthongs by looking at the shape of the 
mouth, and this suggests a good guessing game 
for small children. The vowel “ 00 ” is easily 
recognized by the closely rounded lip position, 
“ee” from the spread lips and the closeness of 
the teeth, “ah” is open rounding, “a” (cat) is 
open but spread. With the diphthongs, “ay” 
(day) has spread lips and the teeth, though close 
to begin with, close still more; “oy” (boy) is a 
1 The neutral vowel. 
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jolly one, for it moves from open rounding to a 
fairly close spread position. To play the game, 
the teacher begins by shaping a sound silently, 
and the children guess which sound she means 
by watching the mouth. Then they make the 
sound, looking at their own mouth in the mirror. 
Later on, each child in turn can shape a sound, 
while the class guesses it. 

Other Guessing Games 

There are also other games which may be used 
for developing aural sensitivity. The children 
can listen while the teacher taps on various 
objects, such as a glass, a china bowl, wood, 
metal, etc. Then they close their eyes and guess 
which object is being tapped. Or they learn to 
follow the direction of a sound, blindfolded, and 
distinguish by means of musical sound — * 
dulcimer, bells, piano, or singing- -high and low, 
loud and soft, quick and slow. 

Consonants 

In a somewhat similar fashion, many of the 
consonant sounds can be recognized by ear. 
Here, too, our aim is to help the children to know 
the sounds, and to distinguish between them, as 
a preparation for accurate articulation. 

Consonant sounds are the result of the stop- 
page or partial checking of the breath-stream 
between the larynx and the lips. They can be 
voiced or unvoiced. For example "b” is a 
voiced "p” ; there is no other difference between 
these two sounds. Every consonant can exist 
as a voiced or unvoiced sound, and we use both 
forms in many cases, but not in all. "m,” “n," 
"ng” occur only in their voiced form in 
English; so do “1” and “r,” while for “h” we 
use the unvoiced form. 1 

How to Observe the Formation of 
Consonants 

To understand the formation of a consonant 
sound, it is necessary to know exactly where we 
interfere with the breath-stream, and also the 
way in which this interference is made. 

1 See The Phonetics of English, by Ida Ward, Chapter 
XV, for exceptions to this rule. 


The agility exercises already referred to have 
provided us with a good deal of information, 
and this can be clarified by arranging con- 
sonants in groups according to the place and 
the manner in which they are made. 

The practical value of this classification is 
that it enables us to plan our work on sounds 
with due regard to their similarities and differ- 
ences, and to use one sound as a basis for teach- 
ing the articulation of another which may be 
missing. For example, “s" is a sound which 
often presents difficulties. Sometimes ”th” is 
substituted for it. This implies that the child 
has no "s” sound and no idea of how to set 
about making it. 

Correct Tongue Position for “S” 

If he cannot arrive at “s” by imitation, then 
it is necessary to help him to get the correct 
tongue position. Since tongues are not easy to 
control, and it is extremely difficult to explain a 
tongue position to a small child, the best method 
is to work from a sound which has a some- 
what similar tongue position and presents no 
difficulties. In the case of " s, ” " t ” is the sound 
to use. The reason for this can be appreciated if 
we consider the word "eats.” In saying this 
word we slide from " t ” into ” s,” just by moving 
the tip of the tongue slowly away from the gum. 
Therefore the articulation of "t” will provide 
us with an "s,” even if we think of it as being a 
very lazy finish to a "t.” From this point it is 
possible to eliminate the beginning of the "t” 
(the contact between tongue-tip and gum) and 
make only the "lazy finish,” which is "s.” 

Without the knowledge that "t” and "s” 
are articulated in the same area of the mouth, 
and have much in common in their manner 
of articulation, it would be extremely difficult 
to know how to tackle the question of the 
missing "s.” 

Fixing a New Habit 

It is important to realize that in cases such as 
this, we are really teaching a new sound. In 
teaching it, we must first establish the right 
speech action, and provide plenty of oppor- 
tunity for practising the action on nonsense 
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syllables. When the action can be performed 
easily and happily, we may begin to expect the 
new sound to be made in familiar words, but we 
must remember that we are trying to create a 
new habit, and that the old one will probably 
persist for a time. It is essential that we have 
patience, for any attempt to hurry the process 
will create such feeling of difficulty for the child 
that his progress in speech may suffer very 
seriously. 1 

Plenty of experience along the lines already 
suggested should remove, quite naturally, any 
such difficulty as the substitution of one sound 
for another. 

The foregoing illustration of the value of an 
exact knowledge of the process of articulation 
should make it easier to struggle with the follow- 
ing explanation of consonants. 


Place of Articulation 


HAPI> 

PALATE 


SOFT 

PALATE 



These areas give us the place where the breath 
stream can be stopped or checked. 


Manner of Articulation 

The breath-stream can be 

(1) stopped entirely (plosive consonants), 

(2) driven through a narrow channel (fricative 
consonants), 

(3) driven down the nose instead of out of 
the mouth (nasal consonants). 

Of our English consonants, p, b, t, d, k, g are 
stopped sounds; m, n, ng are nasal sounds; 

1 See Defects of Speech , by Ida Ward. 


f, v, th (voiced and unvoiced ), s, z, sh, zh (as in 
"measure''), r, h, 1 , are fricative sounds. Of 
these, “1" is given a special name (lateral) 
because it is the only sound for which we make 
a channel for the breath by lowering the sides 
of the tongue while the tip is in contact with 
the teeth ridge. This allows the breath to escape 
so freely that we hear no friction. 

There is another group (affricates) made by 
combining the stopped sounds "t" and "d" 
with some of the fricatives which are articulated 
in or near the same area of the mouth. These 
sounds are "ts" (eats), "dz" (beds), "t th” 

(eighth)," d th" (width), "tsh" (church), "dzh" 
(joy), “tr" (trees), "dr" (dry). 

The Semi-vowels 

The last group consists of "w" and "y." 
They are known as semi-vowels. Actually they 
are glide sounds, and form with the vowel follow- 
ing them a kind of diphthong. " W " is an " 00 ” 
glide, and "y" an "ee" glide. The reason for 
omitting them from the diphthongs is this. The 
nine recognized diphthongs have their first 
element strong and the second weak ; they might 
be marked thus >. Where vowels follow the 
glides "w" and "y," however, the vowel is 
stronger than the glide; they could be marked 
thus <. 

Obviously, there would be great confusion 
if we recognized these two kinds of diph- 
thongs in our spoken language. It is much 
simpler to consider "w" and "y" as glide 
sounds and to include them in the consonants. 
Furthermore, "w" is often used without voice, 
particularly by people from the Midlands and 
the North, and it would therefore be an excep- 
tion to the rule that vowels are always voiced. 
This unvoiced "w" is often the subject of 
argument; speakers who say "what" object to 
hearing "wat." 

It seems however that the use of "wh” or 
“w" in such words as "which," "what," 
"where," "when" is determined in the first 
place by locality — northerners use "wh," and 
southerners "w" — and secondly by individual 
preference. 

Both pronunciations are accepted as correct. 
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Consonant Table 

Here are the sounds arranged roughly in a 
table. This is a simplified form of the table in 
Chapter XIII of Phonetics of English f to which 
readers are referred. 

N.B. Where both the unvoiced and voiced 
forms of a consonant are used, the unvoiced is 
written first. 


for bells vary not only in the volume of sound 
they produce but in the pitch of the note they 
strike. 

Word-building 

This recognition of consonants and vowels by 
ear, and the introduction of them into rhymes 
and jingles, forms a sound basis for word-build- 


Style of 
Consonant 

Lips 

Plosive . . p b 

Fricative . . a f v 


Place of articulation 


Teeth 

Teeth ridge Hard palate 

t d 

Soft palate 
k g 

Glottis 

th th 

s z 8 sh zh 

r 


h 


Affricate . 


t th d th ts dz t sh dzh 

— tr dr w 


Lateral 

Nasal m 

Semi vowel . wh w 


1 1 * * 4 1 

n ng 

y 4 w 


Agility, breathing, and voice exercises have 
already given practice in the formation of many 
of the consonant sounds. This table shows 
which of the remaining sounds can be introduced 
systematically into these exercises. For ex- 
ample, the stopping of the breath-stream for 
"k” and "g" may be regarded as an extension 
of the agility exercises for the tongue, or it 
could follow the third exercise for agility. In 
the latter case, we arc really practising that 
firm stopping and swift releasing of the breath, 
which is necessary for plosive consonants, and 
have moved away from a lip exercise as such. 
Nevertheless this extension of the lip exercise 
is systematic and not haphazard. 

Nasal Sounds 

The nasal sounds can be developed by means 
of humming, and by imitating the sounds of 
bells — church bells, gongs, tram, bus and 
bicycle bells. The suggestion of bells of different 
quality provides practice in tone variation also, 


ing. Children like to recognize in a rhyme all the 
words containing the same sound and to collect 
other words they know which contain it. Also, 
they are interested in finding out whether this 
sound occurs at the beginning, middle, or end of 
a word. 

This part of the work, however, must be re- 
garded as following on from the recognition of 
the phrase as the real unit of speech. 

Speech Rhythm 

One of the major difficulties in speech develop- 
ment arises when the children begin to read. 
Frequently, introduction to the printed word 
affects speech-rhythm and results in sing-song 
speaking. 

This is probably due to the fact that the writ- 
ten word does not represent the spoken word, 
and the difficulty of learning to recognize words 
by eye instead of by ear has the effect of making 
children speak what they see. To counteract 
this tendency, it is very necessary that teachers 


1 Ida Ward, published Heffer Sc Co. 

a Narrowing is made by top teeth touching bottom lip. 

* Narrowing is partly in teeth ridge area and partly in hard palate area. 

There are two articulating movements, therefore the sound is placed in two columns in the table. "1” used 
finally or before a consonant has the tongue- tip in contact with the teeth-ridge, and the back of the tongue raised 
towards the soft palate. W has rounded lips and the back of the tongue raised towards soft palate. 
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themselves realize the characteristics of speech , 
and so instil these into the children that they 
retain the capacity to "hear with their eyes.” 

The Misleading Suggestions of Print 

Briefly, the points to be kept in mind are that 
words are seldom pronounced as they are 
written — particularly such words as "and,” 
"of,” “them,” “the,” “a”; that we speak in 
groups of connected words with a pause between 
the groups, not from word to word with a pause 
between each word, as print suggests; that 
English speech-rhythm depends on the alterna- 
tion of stressed and unstressed syllables, and, 
provided that the stressed syllables fall at fairly 
regular intervals of time, we do not mind 
whether we have one or more unstressed 
syllables between the stresses. 

The Sentence Method of Learning to 

Read 

Infant teachers who regard speech training as 
a basic subject introduce reading to their 
infants by means of the jingles they have learned 
to speak. These are always written out on sheets 
and hung on the walls, and are familiar to the 
eye, through speaking them, before they can be 
read. When the children reach the stage of 
recognizing these words by eye, the seeing and 
the hearing of them are one and the same thing. 
They read spoken phrases, and not isolated 
words. Also they are reading real language and 
not the stilted and somewhat unnatural sen- 
tences of three-letter words which most first 
primers contain. 

The love of spoken jingles and rhymes stimu- 
lates the desire to search for them in books, to 
read them as a preliminary to speaking them; 
the rhythmic experience gained in their early 
years is never lost. Now, English is not a 
phonetic language. The teaching of single sounds 
from print is full of difficulties for the child, 
because this spoken language is not first per- 
ceived in single sounds but in phrases, and in 
any case he uses far more single sounds than 
print indicates. 

This suggests that the first stage of reading 
should be the recognition of phrases, and that the 


succeeding stages of recognition of words and 
single sounds should follow as the child is ready 
to understand them. The sentence method is of 
course based on this theory. It seems entirely 
reasonable to suppose that if children can first 
realize print as a kind of drawing of phrases they 
already know and understand — phrases they 
have learned by heart and recognize by ear — their 
reading will be built up on reading with mean- 
ing, and not on repetition of disconnected sounds 
learned laboriously in isolation and having no 
connection with living experience. 

Learning to Write 

Writing is usually begun at the same time as 
reading, and should be treated in the same way, 
that is, the child should write about the things 
that interest him and that he has been talking 
about. This centre of interest may be a farm, 
a doll's house, a shop, a railway station or some 
other classroom project. He is encouraged to 
write what he speaks and reads, and to read 
what he writes. In this way he can make his 
own project books, illustrate them, and, finally, 
read them. Even though the spelling at this 
stage may be incorrect, the phrases are gram- 
matical, for they are the result of talking with 
the teacher and with other children about the 
centre of interest. 

The Neutral Vowel 

This vowel, although it never appears in 
print, is important in speech. It replaces many 
of our vowels when they occur in unstressed 
syllables. Because of its lack of prominence — 
that is, its rather indeterminate quality — it 
weakens still further the unstressed syllables in 
a phrase. Since our speech-rhythm depends upon 
a clear distinction between stressed and un- 
stressed syllables, the neutral vowel must never 
be removed from spoken words on the grounds 
that the written word does not indicate it. 
For example, in such words as “mountain,” 
“heaven,” and “kindness,” the second syllable 
is unstressed. In speaking these words we say 
"mountan” (a is the phonetic symbol for the 
neutral vowel), "heavn” or "heavan” and 
“kindnass.” When these words occur in poetry 
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we must keep the natural stress-pattern and 
not destroy it by strengthening the unstressed 
syllable in an attempt to speak carefully. We 
do not speak as we spell. In almost every spoken 
phrase there will be neutral vowels, and when 
we read from print it is very necessary that we 
remember this fact. 

Examples of the Neutral Vowel Sound 

Here are some illustrations, with the neutral 
vowel written above the vowel it replaces, and 
the stress marked thus 1 — 

0 9 3 

It was a 'long 'time be' fore he 'met them 

9 0 0 0 0 0 

The 'sailor and the 1 preacher were J both 'lost 

3 

at 'sea 

There is a tendency in some quarters to con- 
sider the use of the neutral vowel as a slovenly 


habit. On the contrary , its use is essential to the 
spoken word. The neglect of it when reading 
aloud is one of the major reasons for sing- 
song or laboured reading. Its importance to 
speech-rhythm provides a clear illustration 
of the argument already outlined, that reading 
should be approached through familiar spoken 
phrases. 

If about ten minutes a day be added for 
special speech activities, agility exercises and 
ear training, the child is receiving real speech 
education and opportunity for speech develop- 
ment. 

With the younger infants sense-training 
apparatus and exercises in practical life replace 
the subjects which appear in the programme of 
the older children, but the principle still holds 
good that freedom in talking about their 
activities, and time given to listening, and 
opportunity for physical development, form a 
sound basis for speech education. 


Speech Training and the Time-table 

The programme of work for children from 
five to eight years old usually includes — 
Reading Talks, Stories, Poetry 

Writing Physical Exercise 

Number Rhythmic Work 

English Singing 

Scripture Handwork (including Draw- 

Nature Study ing and Painting) 


There is not one of these subjects which is 
not linked in some respect witli speech develop- 
ment, as the following rather rough table 
shows. 

When all these activities grow out of a centre 
of activity which is a constant source of interest 
to the children, even the free periods in the 
time-table will be filled with talking which has 
purpose behind it. 


Time-table 


Physical Exercise 
Rhythmic Work 

| develop 

(a) co-ordination and control of limbs. 

( b ) response to rhythm. 


Talks and Stories 

| 

English 

Scripture 

Nature Study 

f give material for new experiences. 


Link with Speech 

(a) Speech agility exercises, development 

of breath capacity and good 
posture, 

(b) response to word rhythms, leading to 
rhythmic speech. 

Opportunity for listening. 

Opportunity for talking singly or in 
groups. 

Opportunity for increasing vocabulary. 


Reading and Writing > introduce other mediums for expres- Experience gained through the ears can 
Drawing and Painting > sion of experience. be translated into pictuies or 

writing, i.e. a jingle known by heart 
can be drawn, read from a wall 
chart, written on opposite page 
to picture in the child's book. 


Number often gives opportunity for the recognition and informal repetition of sounds. 

In singing, the words can be learned and enjoyed before they are sung. The music increases rhythmic sensitivity. 
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STORIES FOR LANGUAGE TRAINING 


W HEN and how does a little child's 
interest in stories begin? As soon 
as he gives life and personality to the 
inanimate objects with which he plays, we may 
say he has begun to show the first signs of story 
interest. In other words, his imagination has 
begun to develop. A walking stick becomes a 
prancing steed ; a ball a strange animal full of 
action ; mud-pies are delicious confectionery ; 
rain-pools are seas ; and a piece of wood the 
most fascinating companion. The child has 
entered the realm of fancy. 

Stories help him to penetrate farther and 
farther into this realm. They show him scenes 
and events that are new and strange to him. 
This is a never-failing delight, and as he grows 
older there is an increasing desire and need for 
more stories. 

Ready for the First Story 

While he is very young the child shows little 
interest in continuous narrative. At the age of 
two years he usually is still busily employed in 
finding out all that he can about his environ- 
ment. This necessitates the asking of questions. 
These become more and more frequent, and 
soon he demands more details in the answers. 
The word “ why " is constantly on his lips. He 
wants someone to tell him what his toys “ say " 
and " do/' and if the information is not quickly 
forthcoming, he will answer his own questions 
about them. At first he is satisfied with such 
a remark as, “ Puff, puff," said the little engine, 
“ I will pull the train up the hill." This he will 
ask for over and over again, often repeating it 
to himself while he plays with his toy engine or 
the one he has built from his bricks. 

Then suddenly he demands to be told more 
about his engine. As soon as this happens, he 
has reached the stage when he is ready to listen 
to stories, but any story will not be the right 
one for him. The one chosen must be within 
his comprehension ; it must have some connec- 
tion with his interests. At the age of two and 


a half, or three years, the child's knowledge of 
the world is very limited. His world consists of 
his home, his school, and their immediate envi- 
ronment of roads, shops and houses ; or, maybe, 
of fields, streams and hedgerows. His interests 
also are limited. They are given to his home, 
his toys, other boys and girls, animals, and to all 
that happens in his environment. 

This should guide our choice of stories for the 
youngest ones. The scenes described must have 
a certain familiarity, so that the child can pic- 
ture what is happening, although the action of 
the story may describe something quite unlike 
anything he has seen or done. 

What Small Children Like 

A little child is always very eager to know 
what is going to happen in a story. He enjoys 
most of all one in which the action takes place 
quickly, and each happening follows without 
delay. Lengthy descriptions do not interest him. 
He is anxious to hear what is coming next, but 
at the same time his delight in anything familiar 
is evinced by the way in which he welcomes 
recurring phrases or expressions, especially 
when they are given in a rhythmical way. 

Such repetition strengthens the dramatic 
element, makes the mental pictures more clear, 
and recalls each time the thrill of delight that 
was experienced at the beginning. Incidentally, 
also, such recurring phrases play an important 
part in language training. The little child, in 
a delightful way, discovers how to use them and 
make them his own. This is proved by his 
eagerness to repeat them at the right moment 
when the story is being told. 

A story for the youngest children should 
possess the following qualifications — 

1. It should be short and concise. 

2. The subject must be interesting and within the 
child's comprehension. 

3. It should begin in a way that will quickly arouse 
the child's interest. 

4. The events must follow one another clearly ; they 
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Choosing a Birthday Present 
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must be simple enough for the little child to picture 
without difficulty. 

5 . The events must lead up to a climax, which in its 
turn brings about an ending that leaves the child 
satisfied. 

Stories about home, about some special event 
in home-life, about the doings of other little 
boys and girls, as well as stories about animals 
or inanimate objects, are the kind which the 
youngest children need, provided that such 
stories possess the qualifications just stated. 
(See Baby Room Stones in the Story Section.) 

The Right Kind of Story 

The following story is an example of one that 
could be told when the children's interest seems 
to be centred round shops, or when they have 
been talking about birthdays. 


cakes, and buns, and tarts, and pieces of chocolate. 
For a long time she stood looking at these good 
things, thinking how much she would like one to 
eat. At last she turned away from the window. 
" No/' she said, ** I will not spend my penny 
here, but 

“ If I run and I hop 

ril soon reach the right shop/ 9 

Hardly had she finished saying these words 
than she found herself outside a window full of 
lovely flowers and plants. Roses, lilac, carnations, 
lilies — how beautiful they were, and how gay were 
their colours ! She looked at the window, then 
she peeped through the door and there in a large 
basket she saw a number of little pansy plants. 
Each had pansy flowers that seemed to turn their 
heads to look at her and say, ” Do please come 
and buy one of us I ” On the basket was a large 
label with these words — • 


Pansy 

id. each 


THE BIRTHDAY PRESENT 

Once upon a time a brown penny lay in the 
hand of a little girl. " This is my penny,” she said. 
'* What shall I do with it ? ” 

" If I run and I hop , 

/ shall come to a shop/' 

So off she went down the street with the penny 
held firmly in her little hand. 

The first shop she came to was full of large joints 
of meat. “ I do not want to buy anything here,” 
she said. 

” Til run and Til hop , 

And Til find the next shop/ 9 

When she reached the next shop, she found it 
was full of long, gay-coloured pieces of cloth for 
dresses, and bright shining ribbons for trimming 
hats. ” I do not want to spend my penny here,” 
said the little girl. 

” If I run and / hop, 

I shall find the next shop/’ 

Then she found herself outside a shop window 
that was full of kettles, and hammers, and saws, 
and brushes of every size and shape. ” This is not 
the shop I want,” she said. 

" If I run and I hop, 

I shall find the next shop/’ 

Right in front of her was a very large shop 
window. In it she saw many books, and although 
some of them had beautiful pictures, there was not 
a book that the little girl wanted for her penny. 

” Til run and Til hop, 

Till I find the next shop," 

she said, and once more she went on her journey 
till she came to a window full of most delicious 

35— (E.1149) 


Pansy 

id. each 

Plants 


” Why, a penny is just what I have in my hand,” 
said the little girl, “ and a pansy plant is what 
I will buy for my dear Mother's birthday to- 
morrow.” She went into the shop. Soon she 
came out holding in her hand, not a brown penny, 
but a little brown paper packet out of which poked 
two little yellow pansy flowers and some pretty 
green leaves. 

” How happy Mother will be when she sees 
them 1 ” said the little girl. And she was right. 
Next morning Mother found the pansy plant in 
the brown paper by her plate on the breakfast 
table. ” How lovely I ” said Mother, and she gave 
her little daughter a loving kiss as she thanked 
her for such a beautiful birthday present. 

Preparation of Stories 

Time must be given to the preparation of the 
simplest story if it is to be told well. The story 
period is our opportunity for letting children 
hear correct pronunciation, well-constructed 
sentences, and a voice that is clear, well-pitched 
and full of expression. Careless, slipshod pro- 
nunciation is a characteristic feature of many 
children's speech. It is only by training the 
ear to hear the difference between that and 
clear, correctly pronounced words that we can 
hope to establish self-criticism and help the 
child to acquire a standard pronunciation. In 
the Baby Room, by means of stories, the 
foundations for this should be laid. 
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The part played by the voice in the telling of 
stories is most important. Word-painting can 
be greatly helped by the modulations of the 
voice, meanings are made clear, and the drama- 
tic element is made more thrilling and vivid. 
Even in such a simple story as that of “ The 
Birthday Present, 1 1 there is plenty of scope for 
variety of expression. Thus there is a touch of 
pride when the little girl declares the penny is 
hers ; this alters to a note of uncertainty when 
she wonders what she will do with it. The 
rhyming couplet should be said gaily and 
lightly each time it occurs, so that a feeling of 
quick movement can be experienced. Then, as 
each shop window is reached, there should be 
a change in the voice so that the little listeners 
may understand at once whether it is a favourite 
shop or not. 

The sight of the pansy plants brings about the 
climax of the story, and the end comes with the 
note of happiness that little children love. 

Adapting the Story 

The story can be adapted as the teller wishes. 
Other shops could be described, other goods for 
sale mentioned. The name of each particular 
kind of shop has been omitted purposely, so 
that when the story is being discussed after- 
wards, the children may give the names. This 
is a simple little test to find out if they have 
recognized the various shops and know what 
to call them. It also gives an opportunity for 
practice in saying separate words clearly. 

Not only should the things mentioned in the 
story be talked about, but the names of other 
goods for sale can be supplied by the children. 
This probably will lead to the request that the 
story may be “ played/' i.e. dramatized, and 
when a story lends itself easily to dramatization 
it is a good one to add to the teller’s repertoire. 

Stories often can be the means of emphasizing 
and making more clear facts that are not very 
familiar to little children. They can be used to 
advantage in connection with Nature Study, pro- 
vided the right kind of story is told. Avoid all 
that treat plants and flowers as if they were 
human beings suffering from the effects of 
human faults, such as discontent, pride, and so 
on. Choose instead all that bring out the sweet- 


ness and colour and beauty of plant life, and 
any that give true accounts of animal life or 
that will create interest in animals. (See Story 
Section.) 

A Farm Story 

The following story is suitable for those little 
ones who have enjoyed making a model of a 
farm, and who like to look at pictures of 
animals (Fig. 2, and Fig. 5 on p. 359). 

THE FARM 

It was the first time Johnny had gone to stay 
with his Granny at the farm. When he woke up 
in the morning he saw bright sunshine smiling at 
him through the open window. He sat up in bed. 
Someone was singing to him. Yes I there on the 
window-sill was a little bird. It seemed to sing — 

“ Tweet, tweet , little boy, tweet, tweet, 

Come out in the sunshine sweet ” 

“ That I will," said Johnny, and he jumped out 
of bed, washed and dressed himself, ran down- 
stairs and into the garden. How fresh and sweet 
it was, and what a number of things were there 
to look at ! 

First he went to the farmyard where the cows 
were standing waiting to be milked. Some of them 
said " Moo-oo,” as Johnny passed. He stopped by 
one soft, brown -eyed cow and patted her sleek coat 
while the man began to milk her. 

" Moo-oo,” said the cow. ” Moo-oo, 

Here's milk sweet and fresh for you” 

” Oh, thank you 1 ” said Johnny, “ I will drink 
a large cupful when I have my breakfast.” 

Just then he heard a cackling and a squawking. 
The hen-house door had been opened, and out the 
hens were running, saying, “ Cluck-cluck-cluck- 
cluck-daa-cluck,” as they began looking for some- 
thing to eat among the stones in the farmyard. 
Johnny peeped into the hen-house. In some of 
the nests he saw white eggs that the hens had laid. 
As he looked, a little hen got off her nest, and 
Johnny saw a pretty brown egg lying there. 
“ What a pretty egg 1 ” he said to Granny, who 
had followed him to the hen-house. ” Take it up 
carefully and carry it to the house. You shall have 
it for breakfast,” said Granny. The little hen 
looked at Johnny. 

“ Cluck, cluck,” said the hen, ” I'll lay 
A brown egg for you each day.” 

Then off she ran to join the other hens. 

Johnny picked up the brown egg very carefully 
and took it to the kitchen. Soon he was sitting at 
the table eating his brown egg and drinking the 
sweet fresh milk. 
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After breakfast he watched Grandfather's white 
horse being harnessed to the big market cart. 
Baskets of butter and eggs and other good things 
were packed into the cart, to go to the market in 
the town and, when all was ready, Grandfather 
took up the reins, and off trotted the white horse. 
His hoofs seemed to say on the hard road — 

“ Trot, trot , let us go on the road , 

To market we’ll carry this load ." 

All the afternoon Johnny spent in the fields 
picking buttercups and making daisy chains. He 
saw cows in one field, horses in another, but the 
field he liked best was the one in which there were 
sheep and lambs. He watched the lambs as they 
frisked and jumped and played together. When 
they ran too far away, the old sheep called 
" Maa-aa ! ” till the lambs came back. Johnny 


went up to one sheep, touched her soft curly coat 
and said, “ How soft this is ! " 

" Maa-aa," said the sheep , " it's true. 

My wool will make clothes for you.” 

“ Thank you," answered Johnny, " I am sure 
it will make something very warm and cosy." 

That evening when Grandfather came home 
from market, Johnny told him about all the 
friends he had found among the animals : Molly- 
moo, the cow, who had given him milk ; Browny, 
the hen, who had laid the brown egg ; Woolly, the 
sheep, whose soft coat would one day be spun into 
cloth for Johnny’s coat. Then he kissed Grand- 
father good -night. " To-morrow," said sleepy 
Johnny, " I shall find many more friends. A farm 
is a lovely place for finding them." 

And I think he was right, don’t you ? 



Fig. 2 

Molly-Moo the Cow 


LOOKING AT PICTURE BOOKS IN 
THE BABY ROOM 


P LAY with toys, the construction of objects 
and scenes depicting activities connected 
with home-life, and the examination of 
models made by the teacher, provide the child 
with a variety of subjects about which he wants 
to talk. Things that can be altered and moved 
from place to place give him special pleasure. 

At the same time, he is interested in pictures 
of objects he knows well. Sometimes he dis- 
covers them in the advertisements on the 
hoardings in the street ; sometimes he finds 
them in the magazines his elder brothers and 
sisters read; but no matter where he finds 
them, as soon as he begins to show interest 
in illustrations, we should have a supply of 
picture books ready for his use. 

Picture Books 

Home-made books are better than any other 
kind for the youngest children. Prepare a 
graded series, and let those in the first set 
contain pictures of simple familiar objects such 
as toys, animals, household objects, tools. 
Each object should be big enough to occupy one 
page of the book. It should be brightly coloured 
and bold in outline. A useful size for the pages 
of these first picture books is 6 in. x 7 in. 

Make the books from something untearable, 
such as glazed calico or unbleached linen. One 
useful method is to make the book from a long 
strip of the material which is folded back and 
forth as in Fig. 1 a. Paste, or gum, a firm piece 
of cardboard at each end to make the covers. 
The book opens like a screen, and the pictures 
can be pasted on both sides (Fig. 16). It is 
wiser to have a number of books with few 
sections, rather than a few books with a number 
of sections. 

A special subject could be kept for each 
book : thus toys will be put into some books, 
animals in others. Many advertisements supply 
pictures which are useful for the purpose, and 


as soon as enough have been collected, a new 
book can be added to the series. 

Some little children like to look through a 
book very quickly, turning the pages rapidly 



Fig. 1 

Child’s First Picture Book 

and apparently only glancing at the contents. 
Others spend time in studying each picture 
carefully. Both types of child should be encou- 
raged to give the names of the objects in their 
books, saying them clearly and distinctly. This 
exercise prepares the way for formal work in 
reading at a later stage, when the initial and 
final sounds in a word must be discovered if a 
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phonetic method is being used. It is from listen- 
ing to the naming of the pictures that speech 
defects can often be detected, such as the 
inability to pronounce sh, th, etc. 

Encourage the children also to talk about 
the pictures. Ask such questions as, " What 



/. * 


Fig. 2 

Picture Book , Series 2 

can the pussy-cat do ? " “ What name shall we 
give this doggie ? “ Where can I buy a big 

ball like that ? 0 “ What does Mother do with 
a broom ? ” 

Pictures of Scenes 

The second series should contain pictures of 
scenes in which there is very little detail, but 
where some special action is taking place. Often 
such pictures can be found in old discarded copies 


of children's annuals. Cut them out neatly, and 
paste them on firm brown paper arranged to 
form such a book or album, as is shown in 
Fig. 2. Make the pages of any convenient 
size, and bend back a strip about f inch wide 
down the left-hand edge. In this punch four 
or five holes through which coloured tape can 
be threaded to fasten the pages together. This 
is a useful way of making a brown paper book, 
for if a page gets damaged it can easily be taken 
out, the picture remounted, and the new page 
inserted. 

Effective and interesting little scenes can also 
be made by using the figures that appear in 
some advertisements. The background and 
foreground made from plain-coloured paper 
make a good setting on to which the figures 
may be pasted. In this series also the various 
books could each contain one special subject, 
e.g. farm scenes, home scenes, work in the 
garden, collections of pictures of vegetables 
and flowers cut from gardeners' catalogues, sets 
of objects sold in certain shops such as furni- 
ture, clothing. 

The preparation of these books might well be 
undertaken by older children in the school. 
Questioning about the various objects in the 
pictures is necessary, in order that the little 
ones may be encouraged to describe the scenes. 
Let them also compare the contents of the 
different books. “ I've got chairs and tables 
and beds in my book," one child may say, while 
his neighbour is anxious to show and talk about 
the farm scenes in his book. 

Seaside and Nursery Rhyme 

Pictures 

Children who have never visited the sea will 
enjoy looking at and talking about seaside pic- 
tures, and farm pictures are equally fascinating 
to those who have always lived in towns. The 
picture books should be used to supplement 
the informal talks taken in connection with the 
different models and scenes made by the 
teacher. 

Another useful series will contain Nursery 
Rhyme pictures. For some of the rhymes there 
should be more than one illustration, as in the 
case of Little Bo-Peep, Jack and Jill, etc. ( See 




Fig. 4 

Little Bo-Peep has Found Them 
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Figs. 3 and 4.) Let the children repeat the 
rhymes as they look at each picture, and let 
them also tell the story in their own words, and 
thus take the first definite step in verbal descrip- 
tions. These books will probably be in demand 
after the children have learnt a particular 
rhyme, have dramatized it, and have made a 
scene in the sand-tray to illustrate it. 

Introducing more Detail 

The most advanced series of books should 
contain pictures of imaginary scenes, illustra- 
tions of stories familiar and unfamiliar. Again, 
good use can be made of the pictures in children’s 
discarded books. Advertisements often can be 
adapted for the purpose, and book catalogues 
frequently contain the right kind of picture. 

The contents of the books may now be more 
varied, but since the illustrations will be richer 
in details, there should be fewer in each book. 

As the children use these more detailed books, 
they will discover that some contain illustrations 
of stories they know. Let them try to retell the 


stories from the pictures. When they find pic* 
tures of scenes that are unfamiliar, let them try 
to build up a story from these illustrations. At 
first only a few disjointed sentences may be 
given, but in time fluency will come, and little 
ones often love to “ read/' i.e. " tell " the story 
of a picture to some special companion. 

Scrap Books 

Scrap books are always favourites with the 
older children in the Baby Room. Some can 
help to make them ; all will want to use them. 
The more crowded the pages, the better pleased 
are the more advanced little ones who take 
delight in discovering pictures that they had 
not noticed before. Various publishing firms 
have produced picture books for little children 
for the purpose of language training. These are 
useful as a final series to be taken in the Baby 
Room. Home-made books, however, will be 
found best to use in the early stages, because 
they can be planned to suit the needs of special 
children in a particular classroom. 




SAYING AND SINGING OF NURSERY 

RHYMES 


I NBORN in most little children is a love of 
rhythm. They respond readily to rhythm in 
music, in movement, and in words. Nursery 
Rhymes or Mother Goose songs give us, at this 
stage, the best examples of rhythm expressed 
in words, and this is the reason why the repe- 
tition of such verse should be included in the 
activities of the Baby Room. Learning the 
rhymes requires very little effort. The story of 
each is already familiar to the little ones, 
because they have played with the models 
representing the various scenes, and have 
examined pictures of them on the walls or in 
their individual picture books. 

What does need special attention, however, 
is pronunciation. Although the rhymes are 
memorized quickly, there is a likelihood that 
certain words in each will be mispronounced or 
left unfinished. To overcome this, encourage 
the children to say the particular line or verse 
quite slowly, making at the same time a definite 
movement which will mark the rhythm and 
also emphasize the word which has been found 
difficult. 

To illustrate this — 

In the following verse the words or syllables 
which require special emphasis have been 
underlined. 

Jack and Jill went up the hill 
To fetch a pail of water. 

Jack fell down and broke his crown , 

And Jill came tumbling after. 


Accentuating the Rhythm 

Let the children make a little clap as they 
say each accentuated word or syllable. The 
slight effort required to do this produces a 
corresponding effort in saying the words. The 
initial sound of each will be articulated dis- 
tinctly. The effect of this is noticed particularly 
with such a word as hill. 

Follow this method in teaching any of the 


rhymes, choosing always movements which, in 
some way, give character to the verses to be 
repeated. Thus, in " See-saw, Margery Daw,” 
and “ Bye Baby Bunting,” a slight swaying 
movement helps to mark the regular beat or 
swing of the lines. In “ Ride-a-Cock-Horse ” 
a movement up and down gives the effect of 
riding on horseback ; and in “ Little Jumping 
Joan ” tiny springing movements give a feeling 
of joy and energy. 

It may take some time before a group or 
class will be able to repeat a Nursery Rhyme in 
unison, giving the correct emphasis together 
at the right moment, but precision is not our 
airp with these little ones. Class repetition is 
never really desirable, since such a method 
makes it impossible to realize the work of 
individuals. The wisest plan is to have the verse 
repeated often by the teacher while the little 
ones make their rhythmical movements. Soon 
one child after another will want to join in, and 
this should certainly be allowed. 

Children who respond in this way are probably 
very imitative, and will repeat the words 
correctly. The children who are slow at making 
this response are the ones who need our special 
attention. The rhythmical movements are 
helping them to gain confidence, so that their 
diffidence is gradually being conquered. Ask 
these little ones to march, clap, jump, etc., 
while a small group of the more responsive 
children are saying or singing the Nursery 
Rhyme. Before long all will be working together. 

“ Playing ” the Nursery Rhymes 

The valuable help given by dramatization 
must not be forgotten. To test the work of 
individual children, let the Nursery Rhymes 
be “ played ” by different groups, while the 
rest of the class hum the appropriate tunes. 

Throughout this work, we must remember the 
importance of letting the children hear the 
rhymes spoken well before we ask that they 
shall be repeated. 
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"TET’S pretend” is a favourite game with 

I all children. Even the little child in the 

JL-/ Baby Room is continually pretending to 
be somebody or something other than himself. 
" I'm a horse and I’m trotting,” he says, and the 
next moment he comes running along saying, 
” Ch-ch-ch I I'm an engine ; where shall I take 
you ? " The game of pretending is often an ex- 
cellent outlet for his activity. It is a means of 
self-expression and in the hands of the teacher 
it is a splendid opportunity for encouraging 
speech that is both natural and free. The younger 
the child, the greater is the need for activity. 

Speech, however, at this age takes a very 
unimportant part in his play. Often he says 
nothing ; action alone tells us what he is pre- 
tending to do and to be. Let this guide us in 
planning our first ” Let’s pretend ” games. 
Something must be suggested that will call 
forth movement, but not speech, from the child. 
Let us give him something to mime. This should 
be chosen from activities in which he has already 
shown interest. Probably they will be suggested 
by something connected with an informal talk, 
a story, a nursery rhyme, or a conversation in 
which some special news has been given by the 
children. From these we get many ideas for 
our ” Let’s pretend ” games. 

Dramatization Every Day 

It is a wise plan to give a little time each day 
to miming, rather than a long time once a week. 
Let the children suggest the subject whenever 
possible ; and, if the class is a large one, choose 
different children to mime each day, so that 
every one has a turn at least once a week. 

The following subjects for miming are some 
of the most popular — 

Cleaning the house, including dusting, sweeping 
with a broom, using a dust-pan and brush, scrubbing, 
polishing, shaking mats, etc. 

Cooking : frying, boiling, making bread, making 
pastry and cakes, preparing different kinds of vege- 
tables, and so on. 

Working in the garden using hoe, rake, spade. 


shears, lawn-mower, water-can ; pulling up weeds, 
sowing seeds, setting little plants, etc. 

Working with tools such as hammer, saw, plane, 
screwdriver, gimlet. 

Playing with toys such as balls, hoops, tops, skipping- 
rope, doll, bat, bricks, trains, mechanical toys, etc. 

Farmyard animals including hens and chickens, 
cocks, ducks, geese, dogs, cats, horses, pigs, cows, 
sheep. 

Putting on, or taking off, clothes such as shoes, 
gloves, coat, hat, overall, dress, socks, etc. 

Often little children will suggest such subjects 
as putting the baby to bed, mother mending the 
stockings, father chopping wood, laying the 
table for a meal, or pushing a pram along the 
street. 

Correct Forms of Speech 

Let us suppose that working in the garden 
has been chosen as the subject to mime. Ac- 
cording to the size of the class the children will 
work individually, or in small groups. Begin by 
referring to a previous informal talk on the 
garden, and let the children suggest some of the 
tools and their uses. Then choose a small group 
to show by miming how some tool is used. They 
will not say what they have chosen, but the 
onlookers will try to guess. 

Grammatical mistakes and mispronounced 
words very likely will occur in questions and 
answers. Thus ” was you ” instead of ” were 
you ” is frequently used. Let some special form 
of question be asked, such as, “ Were you using 
a spade ? ” and the reply should be, “ We were 
(or were not) using a spade.” The correct form 
used in this play-way soon becomes part of the 
child’s ordinary speech. Again, if a small group 
is chosen to make some special movement such 
as dancing, skating, skipping, jumping, etc., 
for the others to guess, the same form of ques- 
tion and answer should be given. 

If the words “ have to," so often pronounced 
as if they were afta, need to be practised, let 
a child mime something that has to be done 
when getting up in the morning. When he has 
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Simple Properties made for 
‘let's Pretend" ami BramaKsation 




lucy JLockelis pocket 
made from strip of paper 
folded as in (a) 

A thin Strip of paper ora 
piece of raffia makes 
the handle Cb) 



Holder for Square 
candlestick 



n _■■■■■■■■■ 

Holder for circular 
candlestick. 


Candlesticks made 
from cardboard or 
Stiff paper founda- 
tions. Candles 
made from rolled 
paper by the babies. 





Tray for tHc pieman 
made by pasting strips 
of paper to the sides of 

a firm piece of cardboard 

Make pi as from crumpled 
soft paper or from clay. 


Fig. i 

Simple Properties for “Let’s Pretend ” Games 
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finished he can say, “ I have to brush my teeth 
in the morning/* 0 put on my shoes/* or " wash 
my face.** 

Projects for Miming 

Often the miming can be connected with a 
nature talk, a story, or some home activity. 
Thus, after a talk about the weather, the story 
of The Sun and The Wind, or a talk about wash- 
ing day, the children could suggest different 
kinds of weather we get at different times of the 
year ; which of these pleases Mother most when 
it is washing day ; what are the effects of sun 
and wind, and so on. The suggestions probably 
will include days that are rainy, stormy, windy, 
snowy, foggy, hot, misty, cold, etc. Take each 
in turn and ask what we should do if we went 
out in this or that kind of weather. Then ask 
to be shown how to open an umbrella ; put on 
a shady hat ; wind a muffler round one's throat ; 
put on a thick coat. 

Watch for the best impersonations during the 
miming ; then, without referring to the parti- 
cular child by name, tell the children what was 
done that made one movement more realistic 
than the others. This encourages all the 
children to think of details that will improve 
their miming. Next, singly or in small groups, 
the children can mime something connected 
with the weather for the other children to guess. 

A “ Let's Pretend ” Game 

One way in which the children can play a 
“ Let’s pretend ” game with toys is as follows — 

The teacher is the shopkeeper, and the 
children have to pretend to bring the different 
toys he wants to put in his shop. Some children 
are called to bring balls ; these they will pretend 
to bounce, or throw and catch. Others pretend 
to bring tops by whipping them along. Imag- 
inary skipping-ropes, trumpets, and drums are 
used, and brought to the shopkeeper by more 
children. Wooden soldiers and dolls can be 
represented by the children walking in a stiff 
rigid way. When all the toys have come to the 
shop, the different groups say what they are. 
Thus, “ We are balls, we can bounce and be 
caught,** “ We are drums, we say boom-boom- 
boom/* and so on. 


A Farmyard Game 

Here is a suggestion for a farmyard animal 
game for the younger ones. The teacher is the 
farmer, and she calls certain children to be 
ducks. They come waddling to her, with toes 
turned in, saying, " Quack, quack, quack.** 
Others are hens and chickens ; they come 
running with quick little steps and arms slightly 
raised like wings, saying, “ Cluck-cluck " and 
" Peep-peep-peep.** Cocks will come with a 
slow deliberate step, saying, “ Cock-a-doodle-do.** 
Horses will run to the farmer saying, “ Trot, trot, 
trot.” Dogs, cats, cows, sheep and any other 
animal will make their special sound as they 
come in their own way to the farmer. 

11 Stage ” Properties 

Another variation of the “ Let's pretend ** 
game is to let the little ones make some very 
simple properties that they can use in connection 
with Nursery Rhymes or very simple stories. 
A paper pocket for Lucy Lockett ; a candle- 
stick for Jack, who is to be nimble ; a tray of 
pies for the Pie-Man, and a fishing-rod for 
Simple Simon ; bells for Mary’s Garden ; a pipe 
for Tom the Piper’s Son ; a horn for Little Boy 
Blue, etc. (See Figs. 1 and 2.) 

No matter how simple the “ property ** may 
be, even if it is only a coloured piece of paper 
fastened to a frock to represent a cloak, the 
little child at once begins to live up to the part 
he has to play. A paper wand gives lightness 
to the feet ; a paper crown is held on an upright 
little head. As each little actor appears, the 
audience asks a question such as, “ What are 
you carrying ? *' “ This is my candlestick.*' 
“ What will you do with it ? " “ I shall be 
nimble and quick and jump over the candle- 
stick.” It will not be difficult from this to 
recognize Jack be nimble , Jack be quick. 
Then let all the children repeat or sing the 
nursery rhyme. 

Little children will ask if they may “ play ** 
their favourite stories. Miming is the best form 
of dramatization for them at first, since it is not 
wise to insist on speech as well as action. 
Through action, speech will come. As soon as 
the little actor forgets himself in what he is 
doing, he begins to say his part. 



Simple Properties (continued) 



Pipe for Tom, the Piper's son, made from 
rolled paper. Tiny circles of dark paper to 
be stuck on for the holes in the pipe. 




n 

u 


Bonnet for little Miss Muffefr to be 
I made from a paper oblong folded in 

1 half . Paste edges together on one side 

J and cut off the bottom comers. 



/ 


little Boo -Peep crook. 

This is made from a rolled 
or twisted sheet of newspaper. 



Crown, made from a strip of paper 
Ends fastened by a piece of gummed 
paper used also as a decoration. 


Fairy's wand made 
from a tightly folded 
or rolled piece of paper 
ornamented with a 
flower or star 



A whip made from a strip of paper 
tightly folded round one end of a 
piece of raffia. 


Fig. 2 

Simple Properties for “Let’s Pretend ” Games 
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A LTHOUGH the greater part of the 
LX Language Training in the Baby Room 
x Xwill be informal, a careful record should 
be kept, week by week, of the ability shown by 
each child in the use of the mother tongue. If 
we have succeeded in building our work on the 
foundations of the children's interests, our obser- 
vations of the results ought to show an increase 
in vocabulary, the use of more complete and 
fuller sentences, and a greater wish to converse. 

Pronunciation the Stumbling Block 

We shall probably find, however, that pro- 
nunciation is a formidable stumbling-block to 
the majority of little ones, many of the vowel 
sounds and certain consonants offering difficul- 
ties ; while to a smaller proportion of the class 
some special speech defect is the cause of 
retarded progress. The former difficulties can 
be dealt with in collective games in which 
everyone can join ; the latter will need indi- 
vidual attention. 

One of the greatest difficulties, where classes 
are large, is to find time to deal with these 
individual cases. If the work is to be effective, 
it is essential that time should be given each 
day in helping these little ones to conquer their 
speech defects. Sometimes a few moments can 
be spared for such work at the beginning or end 
of school hours ; sometimes at lunch time, or 
during a period when the class does not need so 
much supervision. 

Our work is helped very much if we can 
interest parents in what we are trying to do for 
their children. When exercises are practised 
at home regularly, progress in overcoming a 
speech defect is much more rapid. 

Individual Lessons for Speech 

Defects 

One sound that presents much difficulty to 
some little children is that made by the phono- 
gram th . This is often confused with the sounds 
for the letters v or /. In order that the sound 


for th shall be made correctly, it is necessary to 
get the child to notice the exact position of the 
tongue. The mispronunciation occurs because 
the upper teeth are kept on the lower lip, 
whereas the tongue ought to project slightly 
and be held lightly between the teeth. 

To get this position, tell the child to hold 
his first finger upright near his face, so that the 
tip just touches the tip of his nose. Now let 
him try to touch the finger with his tongue. 
To do so, he must part his teeth and put out 
his tongue which is held in position by the teeth. 
(See Fig. t.) He takes in a breath, then lets 
it out, and in doing so the correct sound for 
th is produced. Repeat this three or four times 
at intervals during each day, until the correct 
sound is easily produced. When the correct 
position of the tongue has been mastered, let 
the child attempt to say words beginning with 
this difficult sound. Next let him put two words 
together, such as this thimble , that thumb. 
Words in which th occurs in the middle or as the 
final sound, should be left till later, as they 
are usually more difficult for a little child to 
pronounce. Ask him to repeat some simple 
sentences, e.g. 

Walk along a path. 

Here is a moth. 

This month is June. 

Put the biscuit in your mouth. 

Ready for Finger Plays and Rhymes 

Some of the Finger Plays and Nursery Rhymes 
will be found suitable at this stage, e.g. “ This 
little Pig went to Market," or a Finger Play like 
the following — 

This is the father , this is the mother, 

This is the sister , this is the brother . 

This is the baby who comes last of all. 

They'll dance all together , the short and the tall. 

Difficulties with Lip Sounds 

The lip sounds b and p are stumbling blocks 
to some children, and exercises to help them with 
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the correct pronunciation must be practised 
regularly. The cause of the defect is the child's 
inability to put his lips together and then part 
them quickly when trying to make the sound. 
He must be helped to feel what movement is 



lacking, and the most successful way of doing 
this is to give him an exercise in the form of 
a game. 

Let him hold a small piece of tissue paper 
between his lips. Tell him to blow this quickly 
from his mouth. In his efforts to do this he 
begins to make the right sound for the letter^). 
As he succeeds in blowing the paper smartly, 
he also succeeds in making the sound more 
accurately. He enjoys seeing how far he can 
send the papers, and repeats the exercise again 
and again. 


When the correct sound can be made without 
much difficulty, words beginning with either lip 
sound can be attempted. The younger the child, 
the greater will be the need to connect the words 
with objects or pictures. As he looks at the 
pussy, the pansy, the bird, or the bag, his 
interest in saying their names correctly is in- 
creased. Some children will need to continue 
to use the piece of paper much longer than 
others, but as soon as it can be discarded, the 
child should be encouraged to try to do with- 
out it. 

The Letter “F ” 

Difficulty is often experienced with the letter 
/. The sound is confused with that of th, and 
such a word as Fred is pronounced as if it were 
thread. To correct this, let the child hold a piece 
of paper in his mouth by means of his upper 
teeth and lower lip. Holding the paper in this 
way makes the child conscious of the exact 
position necessary for his teeth and lips when 
making that particular sound, and as soon as 
he realizes what is needed, he will be ready 
before long to do without the help of such a 
device. 

Other Difficult Sounds 

Another sound with which little children 
experience difficulty is that for the letter y. 
It is frequently pronounced as if it were l, and 
such a word as yes becomes less. To correct 
this, the child's attention must be directed to 
the position of the tongue. In making the sound 
for /, the tip of the tongue is pressed against the 
back of the upper teeth ; for y, the tip should 
be pressed against the lower teeth. Give the 
child a pencil or a wooden skewer to put a 
little way into his mouth. Holding this so that 
the end rests on the tip of his tongue, the child 
should practise the sound for y until he can say 
it easily without any mechanical aid. 

To Cure Stammering 

Stammering is a speech defect from which 
little children often suffer. Various causes 
produce stammering, and it is often very difficult 
to cure, but much can be done by practising 
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deep breathing exercises. As soon as the child 
can control his breathing so that he uses it 
correctly, stammering will disappear. 


Collective Work for Speech Defects 

A playway method is always the best method 
to follow when we want to show a little child 
how to conquer a difficulty. This is especially 
applicable to any work connected with pro- 
nunciation. Little children have not the ability 
to discriminate quickly between variations in 
sound. Exercises to develop the sense of hearing 
must form part of the work in the Baby Room, 
but something more is needed when we are 
trying to help children to speak correctly, and 
we must find a play way to accomplish this. 

Instead of trying to correct every mistake a 
little child makes, let us try to improve first of 
all a few of the vowel sounds. The simplest one 
with which to begin is the soft, round sound for 
00 . The usual fault in making this is to keep the 
mouth open like a narrow slit, and the sound 
produced is thin and unpleasing. Show the class 
how to get the right position for their lips. The 
smallest finger must be put into the mouth and 
the lips closed round it. Then the finger is 
removed slowly so that a very small round 
opening is left, exactly the right size and shape 
for making the correct sound of 00. In and out 
of the mouths the little fingers will go while the 
children busily practise saying 00 , 00, 00. 

Vary this by letting them put a consonant 
before the 00, saying moo , coo, etc. In order to 
test whether they have begun to realize the 
right position for their lips, let them make the 
sound first, and while saying it put back their 
smallest finger into their mouths. Each child 
can tell, by the way in which the lips close 
round the finger, whether the mouth was 
correctly opened. 


each day, and in repeating words said by the 
teacher, or themselves suggesting words which 
contain these two sounds. 

To make ah the mouth must be opened two 
finger widths, that is, the first and second fingers 
should be put together and placed one above 
the other in the mouth. The same position is 
needed for on, but while the sound is being made 
the lips are closed round the fingers. This often 



Exercises in Pronunciation 

is the most difficult sound to say correctly, and 
therefore needs much practice. 

For an put the tips of the first and third 
fingers together and rest the second finger on 
top of them. This gives a less high but rathei 
broader opening to the mouth. (See Fig. 2.) 


Other Vowel Sounds 

Next practise the sound of 0. For this the 
mouth must be opened more. A thumb’s space 
is what is needed ; and just as the smallest finger 
was used in making 00, so the thumb will be 
used for 0. Little children find plenty of enjoy- 
ment in making these sounds for a few minutes 


Games for Making Sounds 

Having found out how these different sounds 
are to be made, the little ones can now play 
some games in which they will be introduced. 
Prepare a series of pictures showing objects, or 
representing actions in which one or other of 
the sounds occur. Hold up the picture, let the 
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whole class or a group name the object or the 
action, and then ask the children to show how 
the special sound is made. 

Vary this game by saying a word and letting 
the children discover whether it contains any 
of the sounds. Ask them to listen to a little 
rhyme or couplet, and then repeat any words 
in which they recognize the sounds they have 
practised. The following couplets will serve as 
guides. 

Betsy , the cow , says “ moo ” 

So does her little calf too . 

" Coo,” sing the pretty doves, “ coo . 

“ We’ve a nest we can show to you” 

Neddy says " haw-hee-haw, 

I’m the best donkey you ever saw ” 


“ Caw ” says the old crow, “ caw , 

" Give me sticks for my nest, not straw ” 

“ Oh,” cried poor Johnny, " oh 
I fell down and hurt my toe” 

The children to play will go 
Dancing happily all in a row . 

Individual Practice 

Children quickly memorize these little rhymes 
after hearing them a few times, and when this 
happens they can take turns to be the teacher, 
working individually or in groups of four or 
five. 

These games should be varied as much as 
possible and they should last only a few minutes 
each day, so that their novelty and enjoyment 
may not lessen. 



INFORMAL TALKS 

FOR THE FIVE AND SIX YEAR OLD 


AT five years old, the child sees far more of 
ZA what is happening around him than he did 
X jL when he was three. The social life of school , 
together with the training he has received, widen 
his horizon so that his interests now extend beyond 
his immediate environment. Seaside or country, 
village, town, or city at this stage will provide 
a big variety of topics about which the child 
will want to talk, although they will vary accord- 
ing to the locality in which he lives. He wants 
to know more about special occupations, the 
work of the carpenter, miner, fisherman, post- 
man. He wants to know more about means of 
transport, railways, ships, steamers, motors of 
all kinds, aeroplanes. He is eager to tell all that 
he has noticed, and he is also anxious to have 
his questions answered. 

Selecting His Own Subject 

The subjects for informal talks will depend 
largely on the children’s suggestions. Some days 
there will be much to talk about ; a treasured 
toy, a flower, a favourite book that has been 
brought to be shown and admired. Or perhaps 
someone has noticed a house that is being built, 
or repaired, and the work of the builder becomes 
a topic that leads the children to want to make 
and furnish a house at school. 

Planning out a house to be built from match 
boxes for bricks, or the converting of a large 
wooden box into a doll’s house, provides plenty 
of conversation. Later will come a discussion of 
the furniture required, the choice of wallpaper 
from designs made by the class and fastened 
together to make a wallpaper book. Cuttings 
and pictures to be pasted on the brown paper 
Treasure Sheet hanging in the classroom need 
explanations from the owners, and informal 
talk will also centre round these gifts. 

Some days there seems to be a lack of topics 
and a lack of interest, and for such times we 


must be prepared. The following subjects are 
given as suggestions for such occasions. 

Stimulating Interest 

Ships. To create or stimulate interest in the 
different kinds of seacraft, put in the classroom 
a toy ship, or a large picture of some vessel. 
Let the children discover for themselves this 
new addition to their treasures. As soon as it 
is noticed, they will want to examine it and talk 
about its different parts, and their uses. This 
will lead to descriptions, given by the children, 
of boats or ships they have actually seen on 
the water. 

The list may vary from ocean liners to barges 
and rowing boats ; it may include only one or 
two types, but we may be certain that many 
of the children who had nothing to contribute 
to the list on the first day, will have something 
to add to it the next day. 

Begin a ship Treasure Sheet, and on it paste 
any pictures that are brought of sea, river, 
ships, and boats. Much informal talk will take 
place round this sheet, and we shall discover 
the need for supplementing the child’s vocab- 
ulary by telling him the correct names given 
to the different parts of a boat, a sailing ship, 
a steamer. 

Constructive Work 

Talking about ships and looking at them will 
not be enough to satisfy the children’s activity, 
so let them make, in the big sand tray, a rough 
model of a dock, a harbour, the seaside, or a 
river. While some of the class are engaged on 
this, the others will make the necessary craft. 
For this let there be free choice of materials ; 
clay, pieces of wood, paper, and any odds and 
ends will be found useful. As each little worker 
designs his craft, he will find something to 
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Part of a wooden box lid, a block of wood, and tivo skewers are used for this steamer 

Fig. i 

Children's Attempts at Ship Making, using Waste Materials 
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(A ) Fold on doited lines . Cut on thick line. 
Paste strip (a) on to strip ( b ). This makes 
the deck of the ship. Paste together the pieces 
at each end. Children to suggest ways of 
making mast and sail 

(B) Finished ship with covered deck 



Fig. 2 

To Make a Ship 
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(a) Cut off one section. This can he used 
after for mast or seats. Fold four squares A 
in half. Also four squares B. These make 
the sides of a flat-bottomed boat or ship. 
Paste A i and B i under C and A 2 and B 2 

under D to make ends of boat 

(b) Diagram to show how end side pieces are 

put under end centre piece 



Another Model 
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discuss with his companions about the materials 
he is using, the method he is following, and the 
name he intends to give his vessel. 

Sometimes we find children who have no 
idea how to begin to make a boat or ship. 
Some easy methods are shown in Figs, i, 2 and 
3. Those made from paper are very simple. In 
each case the paper has been folded into sixteen 
small squares. Many kinds of other objects will 
be needed to make the scenes realistic, and 
suggestions for these should come from the 
children. 

Street Scenes 

So much is connected with this subject that 
it can be taken for informal talks in many 
different ways. Introduce the subject by means 
of a model. For this, use a slat frame. On the 
paper background paint the shops and houses. 
In the foreground put the road and pavements, 
and furnish the scene with vehicles and pedes- 
trians. These can be cut from magazine ad- 
vertisements, if in colour, so much the better, 
or figures can be traced and mounted on card- 
board. 

The talk at first will be general, the whole 
scene being described and discussed. Special 
objects in the model, such as lamp posts and 
pillar boxes, will raise new topics, as will also 
the work of special people like the postman and 
telegraph boy. 

This may develop into a series of talks on 
the work in the post office. As soon as the 
children's interest is stimulated, the teacher's 
model should be removed and a class model made 
to take its place. The form that this takes will 
depend upon the amount of space available 
in the room, but ways and means can be dis- 
cussed by the class. 

The Making of Shops 

If cardboard boxes are used for the shops, 
small groups of children should be responsible 
for making them after having first decided what 
shops each will undertake. Interesting informal 
talk will be carried on when they plan and dis- 
cuss whether the street is to be one in the 
locality or an imaginary one. Should space in the 


classroom be limited, then make the shops from 
paper. Fig. 4 will give suggestions for their 
construction. 

There may not be many new words to add to 
the child's vocabulary, but opportunities for 
correcting pronunciation and badly constructed 
sentences will be plentiful. 

A Game in Sentence Construction 

The following game may be used as a test 
of increased power of sentence construction, 
and the correct use of words. Let each child 
draw on a piece of paper, or cardboard, a shop 
window set out with goods for sale. Fasten a 
piece of raffia to one end of the picture to make 
a loop that can be put round the child's neck, 
so that the “ window " hangs in front. The quick 
workers can also make cylindrical chimney pots 
to put on their heads. When all are ready, the 
children arrange themselves in two rows to 
represent the two sides of a street. Each shop 
is then numbered, and this gives an opportunity 
for practising odd and even numbers. 

The teacher walks up and down the street, 
asking questions. " What can I buy at No. 40 ? " 
“ Who lives at No. 29 ? " “ Who has a drapers 
shop and what does he sell ? " The children 
should be encouraged to give as complete an 
answer as possible. Thus — “ You can buy books, 
pencils, paper and ink at No. 40." “ Mr. Smith, 
the baker, lives at No. 29 ; he makes bread and 
sells cakes." 

Vary the game by letting the children take 
turns at asking the questions. Throughout the 
game the teacher must be prepared to correct 
mistakes and give help where a vocabulary is 
limited. 

Parks 

This makes another good topic for those who 
live near a park or open space. The children will 
talk about the games they play, the play appar- 
atus they use, the trees, shrubs and flowers 
they see growing in the park, and the band that 
sometimes plays when they are there. Let the 
children make a model of their park. (See 
Handicraft Section.) As they do so, they will 
find that many details in their descriptions have 
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been omitted, and that there is much more to 
talk about and discuss. 

If the sand tray is not available, two large 
cardboard box lids will do admirably for the 
foundation when fastened together, if the middle 
partition is removed. Let the children plan 


Other Subjects 

Other subjects interesting to children at this 
stage are — railway stations (see Handicraft 
Section ), the carpenter's shop, a circus, a garage, 
a blacksmith's forge, the details of some 
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the scene and work in groups to supply the 
parts, e.g. the houses on the outskirts of the 
park, railings, grass, trees, flower beds, seats 
and shelters, paths and people, band and 
bandstand. 

The results are likely to be quite out of 
proportion, but that does not matter. We shall 
measure success by the kind of suggestions the 
children make, the quality of their remarks, and 
the amount of interest they show. 


Fig. 4 

Shop with Four Walls made from Oblong 

Fold in half to get centre of paper. While 
doubled , make fold for narrow side walls. 
Open out paper and turn all the folds in the 
same direction. The back wall is made from 
the two outer sections. These together are 
longer than the front section. Cut a tongue 
(A) to slip into slit (B). This holds the shop 
together 


particular kind of shop such as a grocer s, 
milliner's, paperhanger’s. 

In all this work we shall find that the most 
natural and fluent conversation comes when the 
subject is the outcome of some activity— for 
activity and speech are closely connected. We 
must remember, also, not to expect only a series 
of remarks when the children are conversing. 
Questions and answers are as necessary as 
statements. 




TELLING AND HEARING OF STORIES 

AND RHYMES 

{Ages 5 and 6 ) 


A CHILD’S love of stories does not dimin- 
ish as he grows older. “Please tell me a 
story/’ is a request frequently on his 
lips, for he loves to be carried into the realm of 
fancy. 

Stories are used in the classroom for various 
purposes, but it is sometimes forgotten that the 
chief function of a story is to give joy, to lift 
the little listener out of his ordinary life, and to 
set his thoughts and emotions on a higher plane. 
It is important, therefore, that we should make 
a wise choice of stories for the five-year-old. 
Since the child’s imagination is very active 
at this stage, fairy stories usually occupy a 
favourite place in his affections. He still enjoys 
many of the cumulative stories he heard in the 
Baby Room, such as “The Pancake” and 
“The Gingerbread Boy,” but he is ready also 
for those in which adventure and deeds of daring 
play an important part. In imagination with 
Jack he climbs the beanstalk, with Hop-o’-my- 
Thumb he rescues his family from disaster. 
Although giants, witches and dragons may give 
him a momentary thrill of excitement, he is 
certain all the time that the hero will come 
when needed, and that his bravery and skill 
will make all end happily. 

Careful Selection of Stories 

Nevertheless, the fairy stories we tell at this 
age must be selected very carefully, since there 
may be some children in the class who are 
nervous and easily frightened, and on whom 
the introduction of anything fierce, or super- 
natural, may have a terrifying effect. In telling 
any story, emphasize all that depicts courage, 
beauty, happiness, and kindly humour ; lightly 
pass over anything that might be likely to 
disturb or frighten a child. An excellent selec- 
tion of stories for Baby and Infant Rooms is 
provided in the Story Section. 


This is the age, also, when stories of animals 
are much enjoyed, especially those that depict 
them as having all kinds of adventures. Stories 
also of the adventures of other children are 
popular too, but in choosing them we must 
select those which possess a well-constructed 
plot and avoid all that tell merely of trivial 
happenings. 

English Well Spoken 

Although the chief aim of a story is to give 
pleasure, we must remember that the telling 
of the story is one of our best opportunities for 
giving the children a chance of hearing good 
English well spoken; therefore time should be 
spent on the preparation of all that we tell. 
Choice of words and phrases need consideration ; 
voice, expression, and gesture need to be care- 
fully studied, so that the story is told well and 
will live in the memories of the children. 

We shall find how much the telling has 
impressed the little listeners when we ask them 
to retell part of a story. This may be done in 
various ways. Scenes can be retold by children 
selected by the rest of the class to take the part 
of the various characters. 

Use of Illustrations 

The story may be retold with the help of 
large illustrations, or the children can make 
their own for this purpose. Sometimes they 
cover the paper with a series of pictures ; some- 
times only one is made. 

Another interesting method is to let the 
children make their illustrations as if they were 
scenes in a theatre. The paper is folded, so that 
the foreground projects at right angles to the 
background. To the former the little workers 
paste the objects and figures they have already 
prepared. On the background they draw and 
colour the distant part of the scene, as in Fig. i. 
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Making a Theatre 

The theatre might be made by a few of the 
older members of the class. The simplest method 
is to use a boot-box and some very firm brown 



Fie;. 1 

Child's Scene for Toy Theatre 


paper. The illustration (see Fig. 2) indicates 
how the materials are used. The children’s 
paper should fit the box, and the background 
can be kept in place by two slip-on paper 
clips. 

In turn the scenes are fixed into the theatre, 
and the little owners retell part of the story 
they have illustrated. It is interesting to see 
from this which story and which scene has been 
chosen by each child. 

The Influence of Poetry 

Appreciation of the beauty of words and 
phrases is still further developed by the poetry 
we select to teach and recite to the children. 
They begin to listen for the music that words 
make and for the word-pictures the poems con- 
tain. Taste for what is finest and best is being 
formed, and it is most important that all 
doggerel should be avoided. Nursery Rhymes 
are no longer satisfying; rhythm still plays 
an essential part in the child’s mental activity, 
therefore all poems taught at this stage should 
be rhythmical. (See Poetry Section.) 

Let a few minutes be spent each day in saying 
or listening to poetry. Read or recite a variety 
to the children, and keep a record of what is 
most popular. The same poems are not always 
liked by every set of five-year-olds, and the 


repertoire we have to offer them should be 
wide. 

Outstanding Lines are Remembered 

When a new poem is read to the class for the 
first time, it is frequently found that certain 
outstanding lines are remembered word for 
word. Sometimes nearly the whole poem is 
given back by the class, although the lines are 
not in their proper sequence. Children are quick 
and eager to look out for the lines they like best, 
just as they enjoy shutting their eyes when 
listening to a new poem, and looking for the 
picture it makes “in their minds.” That is one 
way of introducing new material to the class. 

Another method is to tell them that they will 
be asked to supply the title of the poem which 
they are going to hear for the first time. Or 
the title may be given before the poem is recited, 
and at the end the children are asked why they 
think that particular one was given by the poet. 

The poetry period should always be a joyous 
one, and although the whole class may not be 



Fig. 2 

Foundation for Toy Theatre , Stage Curtain , 
Orchestra, etc., to he Designed by the Children 


word-perfect with all that has been learnt, the 
time lias been well spent if we have created 
in each child a longing to hear more, and a love 
of the music of words. 




DRAMATIZATION 

( Ages 5 and 6 ) 


I NTEREST in miming does not diminish 
when the child passes from the Baby Room 
to the next class. He still finds it a very 
satisfactory method of self-expression, for 
actions continue to mean more to him than 
words. Verbal expression, however, no longer 
presents so much difficulty, and often he loses 
himself and bursts into speech because he is 
carried away by what he is doing. It is this 
spontaneous speech that we want to encourage, 
for it is always more natural than any words 
that the little ones have been taught to say. 
Give as much freedom as possible for miming 
in the “ Let's pretend ” games. This is excellent 
as preparatory work for dramatization. 

Where children have had opportunities for 
thinking out their miming, they will soon begin 
to make up their own little original plays. 
These are very simple, and are usually the 
expression of some story or event that has been 
interesting to them. 

Suggestions for “ Let's Pretend ” 

Games 

The following suggestions are useful for the 
“ Let’s pretend ” miming games. 

(a) Acting and Guessing. Some activity is 
thought of by the class, and a chosen group of 
children has to find out what this is. They may 
be told it is something which the farmer does, 
something that can be seen happening in the 
street, at the seaside, at the Zoo, in the park, 
on a windy day, etc. The group must show by 
action what they think the activity may be, 
and the class reject or accept their miming. A 
different group is chosen each time the game is 
played, and sometimes the procedure is reversed 
— the group choose and mime the activity, and 
the class have to guess what it represents. 

(6) Dumb Crambo. This may be played in its 
usual form, for the child now has a larger 
vocabulary and he is accustomed to listen for 
words that rhyme. 


(c) Another Guessing Game. A child is given 
some special subject to mime, and the class 
have to guess what it is. Thus he may be asked 
to show something that he can do to help mother 
in the home ; something to show what kind of 
worker he is (a postman delivering letters, a 
policeman on point duty, a sailor pulling in a 
boat) ; something to indicate what he pretends 
he has just found ; something to show what is 
his favourite lesson or best-liked play. 

As ability in miming increases, more intricate 
subjects can be introduced. Children soon begin 
to realize that the best miming is that in which 
descriptive details are not forgotten, e.g. if a 
parcel is to be carried, the manner in which it 
is picked up indicates at once how heavy or 
light the imaginary parcel is supposed to be. 
They also learn to appreciate that the best 
guesses are those given in as complete a form 
as possible, e.g. to call out “ hammering ” is 
not as interesting a guess as to say, “You are 
hammering a nail in some wood/' 

Singing Games with Action 

Some singing games give scope for a simple 
form of miming. Suitable song games and songs 
will be found in the Song and Games Section . 
If games such as these are played at school, the 
children must be left quite free to suggest their 
own actions. 

Taking Different Parts 

When dramatization is first begun, it is often 
a good plan for the teacher to retell the story, 
while the children chosen as the various char- 
acters play their parts. At the point where any 
conversation takes place, the teller’s voice is 
silent while the little actors in their own words 
speak their parts. Sometimes the exact phrases 
in the story arc used ; often a very colloquial 
expression may be substituted. 

Do not stop the play to make any corrections, 
but when it is finished, repeat the two forms and 
ask the children to say which they think sounds 
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(<j) Cap, to represent duck or bird made from 
two pieces of paper pasted together at the edges. 
Beak is made from two pasted papers with 
wide ends left unfastened, so that they can be 
pasted to the head 


(b) An elf's cap made from two pieces of brown 
paper, pasted together at the edges. The cap is 
decorated ivith little pieces of bright coloured 
paper 



(c) Bird's wing, made with a foundation of paper to 
which are pasted " fingers " of paper cut into various 
lengths. One end of the " finger " is fastened to the 
foundation, the rest is left free 

Fig. 
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the prettier. Help them in this way to look for 
beauty in expression, and they will begin to 
listen for it in their own speech. 

First Attempts at Acting 

The first attempts at acting plays will be 
very simple, and from the beginning the children 
should learn to be responsible for them. Let 
them choose some familiar story ; probably it 
will be The Three Bears, or The Three Little 
Pigs. The scenes to be acted must be planned 
out and the parts allocated. Some children are 
chosen as scene-shifters, and one or two as 
prompters. Explain to the rest of the class that 
they are the audience, and at the end of the 
performance they will be asked what they liked 
best and their reasons for this. 

The more responsibility we can give children 
the less self-conscious they will be when they 
have any part to perform. Our aim should be 
to help them to enter so wholeheartedly into 
what they have to do, that there will be nothing 
mechanical or stilted in the way they say and 
act their parts. 

Making the Play 

The next stage is the production of plays 
composed by the children. Suggest a subject 


and ask them how they could make it into a 
story. 

At first the results will be in the form of a 
duologue, and consist of two or three remarks. 
That is all we can expect for first attempts, 
but they are certain to be much enjoyed by 
the children. 

As the little players become more confident 
in their powers, they will improve the plays, 
making their own suggestions for plot and 
characters. Working out the suggestions gives 
every one an opportunity for taking part in 
discussion. 

The subjects should be interesting to children, 
and should be chosen to suit those to whom 
this work is to be given. Most children like 
such subjects as The Mouse who Made Friends 
with a Cat; A Lost Fairy ; The Prince who 
Found a Princess . 

Let the children make their own stage 
properties and costumes. No matter how rough 
and crude they are, they will be far more valu- 
able to the children than anything elaborate 
provided for them. Much can be done with 
newspaper if nothing better is available, and 
often the children who cannot act are those who 
are best at making the properties. (Fig. i, a, 
b % c . and d.) 



FORMAL LESSONS IN SPEECH TRAINING 
FOR THE FIVE- AND SIX-YEAR-OLD 


S PEECH defects are not quickly cured, 
and much of the individual work begun 
in the Baby Room will have to be con- 
tinued in the next class. The records of each 
child’s progress should be passed on, so that it 
can be seen at once which sounds present most 
difficulty, which arc becoming less difficult, 
and which appear to have lost their difficulty. 
It is necessary to include the latter in the record 
because children, through ill-health or nervous- 
ness, will sometimes slip back in speech and 
mispronounce certain sounds. 

When this happens it means that self-confi- 
dence has to be restored, and this can be done 
by letting the child explain the means he has 
learnt for curing the defect. In explaining and 
demonstrating the remedy, he regains his 
confidence. 

For Ages 5 and 6 

Continue the individual exercises already 
practised in the Baby Room, but as soon as 
possible increase their difficulty until the child 
is ready to try what are popularly known as 
“ tongue-twisters.” These should be said quite 
slowly at first, but each day the speed can be 
increased a little. For this work a small group 
of three or four children can be taken together, 
that is, they will be given the same exercise 
but must repeat it individually. Through 
working in a small group a competitive spirit is 
aroused in the slower children, and they find 
it good fun to try to say the sentence as quickly 
as the others. 

Some Easy “ Tongue-twisters ” 

Here are some sentences that could be given 
to the children. It is better not to give very long 
ones, because of the additional difficulty of 
trying to remember the order of the words 

1. Shoes and socks shock Susan. 

2. She sells sea shells. 


3. She sells sea shells on the sea shore. 

4. Thirty thirsty thrushes. 

5. Thirty thirsty thrushes thanking thought- 

ful Theodore. 

6. Yesterday you yawned in the yard. 

7. Run round the rugged rock. 

8. Ten tired toads toddling to the town. 

9. Bring back buttons, beans, and buns. 

The Letter “H ” 

When to sound the letter h and when to omit 
it puzzles a great many children. Since this 
is such a common difficulty, sentence practice 
with words beginning with h may be taken as 
group or class work, individual exercises being 
given to those whose progress is slow. It is a 
good plan to let the children make up their own 
sentences. By doing this their attention is being 
concentrated on the words to be aspirated, and 
gradually the habit is formed of noticing such 
words in ordinary conversation. 

Here are a few examples — 

Harry hurried and hurt his hand. 

Helen hopped to her home. 

Hang his hat in the house. 

Hit the hoop hard, Harold. 

Pictorial Help 

Provide for the more backward children 
picture cards with one or more illustrations 
showing objects and actions having names 
beginning with h. The child describes what he 
sees — This is a hat ; that is a hammer ; this 
is a horn, and that is a horse ; the little girl 
is holding a handkerchief; the house is on 
the hill. 

When to introduce symbols and printed words 
to the children is a decision each teacher must 
make for herself. Many children are ready for 
this before they leave the Baby Room, and so 
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Fig. i 

Sound Indicator Card 

( Capital letters on reverse side of card ) 
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Fig. 2 

Sound Indicator Card, h to o 
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are familiar, with the sound indicated when they 
enter the next class. They have been accus- 
tomed also to see the names of objects, and can 
recognize those that are not too complicated. 

A number of children, however, do not enter 
school until the age of five years. As soon as 
progress in speech has been noticed in general 
conversation and informal talks, symbols and 
printed words can be introduced. 

First Step in Reading 

Large sized, oblong sound-indicator cards 
should be made for the class-room. (Figs. 1-4.) 
On each card is a different small letter of the 
alphabet, and a picture of an object whose 
initial sound is that of the symbol indicated. 
The picture is at the upper end of the oblong, 
the symbol is at the lower. On the reverse side 
is the capital letter. 

Small sized cards similar in design, but with 
the reverse side left blank, will be needed for 
the children's individual work, the only differ- 
ence being that on the children's cards the 
picture and symbol will be side by side. In 
addition, for each small card there will be 
another, half the size, containing the symbol 
alone. (See Fig. 5.) Two or three cards are 
shown, the child names the picture on one, finds 
the initial sound, and looks at the symbol. 
This is repeated with the next card. Then the 
card with the symbol alone is shown, and the 
little worker matches it to the card bearing 
the same symbol, saying the sound as he does 
so. Each day the same symbols are practised, 
and new ones introduced till a group of letters 
have been learnt. 

The Second Step 

Test the work by providing some cards 
containing the pictures alone, and others with 
only the symbols. The child now has to 
match the pictures and symbols from memory. 
(Fig. 6.) 

He can test the result of his work by using 
his Step 1 cards or the big ones hanging on the 
wall. Next he is given some new Step 1 cards, 
which he will use in the same way, and event- 
ually test his work by using Step 2 cards. We 
need not wait till all the symbols are known 


before introducing the next test ; but as soon 
as he matches the symbols correctly, give him 
cards with different pictures, and let him 
discover which symbol must be put by each 
illustration. He says the words slowly, finds 
the initial sound, and looks for its symbol. If 
a bat has been the illustration for b, the new one 
will be something quite different, such as a 
string of beads, or a bed. (See Fig. 5.) 

Step Three 

As soon as the child is quite familiar with some 
of the consonants and all the vowels, words 
may be introduced. For this he will be given 
cards, each having a picture and its name, 
while on separate cards are the names alone. 
(Fig. 6.) The picture gives the child the clue 
to the word, and he matches the separate words 
to the picture cards. 

, Next he is given the separate letters forming 
the word, and these he arranges in order, placing 
each one over the letters on the picture card. 
Soon he will learn to do this without the big 
cards. These he will use to test his work when 
he has completed four or five words. 

Step Four 

Having learnt a variety of simple words such 
as hat, cap, mat, cup, bat — and having, at the 
same time, continued the learning of the other 
letters of the alphabet — the child now is ready 
to begin easy sentence making. Before this can 
be done there are some words that must be 
learnt by the " look and say " method. That 
is, the word must be memorized as a whole, 
and not split up into separate sounds. The 
following are some of the more useful words — 
7 , my , you , go, to, the, so, for, and. 

The method used in sentence making is similar 
to that described in Step 3. A card is provided 
on which is a picture, and under the picture the 
sentence describing it. (See Fig. 7.) Little cards 
bearing the separate words are given to the 
child ; he matches these to the printed sentence, 
then discards that, while he tries to make the 
sentence alone. Before very long he will want 
to rearrange the words and make his own 
sentences. Encourage this desire ; it is the 
first definite step towards composition. 
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Step 3 


a 

b 

c&> 

hat 

Fig. 

hat 

6 


h 

a 

t 


Apparatus for Word Matching and Making 


Step 4 



Reading and Writing Go Hand in 

Hand 

By means of these graded steps, the child 
is able now to find out for himself any simple 
words ; and as soon as he is sure of the symbols, 
he will not' need the apparatus. If he should be 
uncertain about any, he will refer to the wall 
cards, and to these he will go also when he 


Fig. 7 

Sentence Matching and Making 


the 

cup 

* 

IJ 

3 or 

i|tl 

DX 

F 

>iq 1 

«< 


comes upon a capital letter. [See Section on 
Reading .) 

Hand in hand with these steps in language 
training will go writing. The small letters are 
written first, then the separate words and the 
sentences. It is a wise plan, therefore, in making 
our indicators and individual apparatus, to 
put the symbol that the child will use in writing, 
and if necessary, the print symbol also. 




COLLECTIVE GAMES TO HELP 
PRONUNCIATION 


E VERY day, a few moments should be 
given to breathing exercises, so that 
gradually the children will form the habit 
of deep breathing, and gain control of the breath. 
First be certain that there is nothing stiff in 
the child’s attitude. Body and limbs should be 
relaxed, but at the same time the body should 
be well poised. To ensure this, give two or three 
heel-raising exercises before taking any breath- 
ing exercises ; then slowly, to counting, or to 
some signal given by the teacher, take in and let 
out the breath. 


Tongue Exercises 

Often slovenly and indistinct speech is caused 
by the tongue being kept too rigid in the mouth. 
Let the children practise saying la-la-la-la-laa as 
rapidly as possible, repeating the movement two 
or three times. Then, in order to get the tongue 
more flexible, let them practise moving the tip 
up and down very quickly. Vary this with a 
side to side movement, going back again in a 
moment to the up and down movement. 

To the children this is a delightful game; 
they do not realize how much the exercise is 
helping their pronunciation. 


Clapping and Stepping Rhymes 

Another game that helps to cultivate cleai 
articulation is that of clapping or stepping 
rhythms. A somewhat similar exercise was 
given in the Baby Room, but now the weak 
beats as well as the strong ones are to be marked 
in some way. The verse that follows is given 
as an example. A heavy step or clap is made on 
the words or syllables printed in capitals, a 
lighter step on the others. Ihe children will 
notice at once that on the last two syllables of 
"higglety, pigglety,” quick steps have to be 

HIG-gle-ty, PIG-gle-ty, MY BLACK HEN, 
SHE lays eggs for GEN-tle-men. 
SOME-times nine and SOME-times ten, 
HIG-gle-ty, PIG-glc-ty, MY BLACK HEN. 


Choose also for this work rhymes and verses 
where vowel sounds are specially emphasized, 
so that the practice begun in the former class 
may still be carried on. Plenty of examples will 
be found in rhyme books. Here are a few 
suggestions. 

One , two ; whatever you do, 

Start it well and carry it through. 

Doodle, doodle, doo, 

The princess lost her shoe ; 

Her Highness hopped, 

The fiddler stopped, 

Not knowing what to do. 

Hey diddle, dinketty , poppety, pet, 

The merchants of London they wear scarlet , 
Silk in the collar , and gold in the hem, 

So merrily march the merchantmen . 

See-saiv, Sacradown. 

Which is the way to London Town ? 

One foot up and the other down, 

That is the way to London Town. 


Train Them to Listen 

There is very little chance that success will 
follow our attempts to improve the children's 
pronunciation unless we are training them all 
the time to listen and to compare the different 
ways of saying certain words. This work can 
be carried on by means of collective games in 
which large groups, or the whole class, will take 
part. They can be taken for a few minutes in 
the daily language lesson. If the class is a large 
one and all cannot tak«* part in so short a time, 
those who have no turn on one day will have one 

the next. . 

Play the following game to give practice with 
the letter h. The children are told that each will 
be required to say a word beginning with an h 
that is sounded. No corrections are made at the 
time if anyone fails to aspirate the letter, but 
at the end of the game the children are asked 
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if they heard any mistakes, and to say what 
they were. The teacher compares the children's 
replies with the list that she has made, and if 
any mistakes have been missed by the class, 
she remarks, “ I heard someone say 'ammer. 
Is that right ? ” Again, the correction will come 
from the children. 

Finishing Sentences 

The game can be varied in this way ; the 
teacher dodges from one to another in the class 


given above can be played as well as the follow- 
ing. The children work with partners either at 
their desks or tables, or standing facing each 
other in a long line. The question is given to 
one child, but it is the partner who must answer. 
Children soon discover how very alert they must 
be, if they are going to win for their partner. 

Play the game once or twice, using only one 
of the difficult sounds, then introduce one or 
two more. First a child may be asked for a 
word containing the sound of sh , while the next 
child has to give one with th. Varying the game 



Fig. i 

House Cut from a Folded Oblong 

! This is to be free cutting. Open out paper and draw shop front , etc. Bend back arm A, and 
corresponding arm . These interlock by means of cuts. If made on upper edge on A, make 

on lower edge of other arm 


asking for a sentence to be finished. The child's 
answer is judged by the rest of the class to be 
right or wrong. Here are a few examples of 
sentences — 

The builder is building a brick . . . 

I have five fingers on my . . . 

The men have gathered in the . 

Open the door by turning the . . . 

Johnny shall ride on the big brown . . . 

The Game of Partners 

Other sounds which still need constant 
practice are those for th, sh, y and /. The games 


in this way makes the children listen attentively 
and think quickly. 

Word-Building 

Word-building is another means of practising 
correct pronunciation, as well as being a good 
test of the children's progress in reading. It 
can be made an interesting game as the children 
begin to build up the various families on their 
“ ladders." First take groups of words made 
from simple two-letter words such as at, an, 
up, in, am. Later take those containing com- 
pound vowel sounds, or, ur, ir , ar, er t and the 
double vowel sounds ou . oo, etc. 



Fig. 2 

T o find the contents of either house , pull up the chimney 

(a and 6) The house they live in. (c) Showing the “family.*’ 
(d) In book form 
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It is good to get the children to think of the 
words as belonging to various families, and this 
can be emphasized if the words are written on 
the rungs of a ladder drawn on the blackboard, 
or inside the outline drawing of a house. Let 
the children make their own lists, which can be 
kept inside their special little paper houses and 
taken out for practice purposes. These lists 
may be in the form of a long strip like a ladder, 
or in book form. ( See Fig. 2 .) 

Practice in Sentence-Making 

Reading “ stories ” from the word lists is 
an exercise in sentence-making that the children 
appreciate. Supposing the or family is to be 
used; the list may consist of such words as 
corn , torn, morn , horn , sort. Each child in turn 
makes up a sentence bringing in the next word 
on his list — 

The com is getting ripe. 

My coat is tom. 

The cock crowed in the morn. 

Boy Blue must blow his horn. 

Encourage the children to think of different 
ways of beginning sentences so that they do not 
all start with “ I have a . . .” or " This is a 
. . .” If, at this stage, the children are accus- 
tomed to vary the way in which they begin 
their sentences, later on, when they start written 
compositions, their work is likely to be inter- 
esting. 

Variety in Sentence-Making 

The game of sentence-making is most useful 
in language work, but it is not wise to follow 
the same plan for each lesson. Vary the game 
so that it may show us whether — 

(а) the child's vocabulary is increasing, 

(б) the meanings of words are understood. 

For testing the child's vocabulary, one method 
is that of using a large picture of an interesting 


subject such as a railway station, the Zoo, a 
toy shop. Each child should try to say some- 
thing about the picture, and here again we shall 
do well to commend those who think of interest- 
ing ways of framing their sentences. Sometimes 
it is a good plan to show pictures of unfamiliar 
scenes, so that new words can be added to the 
child's vocabulary ; e.g. a seaside scene for 
those who have never seen the sea ; the Zoo 
for those who live in the country. 

Other Happy Exercises 

Another way of taking the lesson is to pin 
on the blackboard a variety of different coloured 
pieces of paper. Let the children name the 
colours first, and then in turn talk of something 
that is a special colour, e.g. Forget-me-nots are 
blue . My mother has a green dress . There is 
yellow sunshine in that picture. 

Or let them talk of something that happens 
on different days of the week, or say something 
descriptive of each month. Another method is 
to name a word, it may be a noun, a verb, an 
adverb, or an adjective, that is to be used by 
the child in a sentence. This is a good way of 
discovering whether the meaning of the word is 
known. 

Common Mispronunciation 

Do not let us forget the words that are fre- 
quently mispronounced by children, e.g. wapse 
for wasp, squiddle for squirrel, single for signal. 
Each teacher should keep a list, and give 
them sometimes as the words round which the 
sentence is to be built. 

Value of Continuous Narrative 

As soon as children realize how to make 
sentences, we should not limit them to that form 
of language exercise, but allow them to give a 
continuous narrative. This probably has already 
been done when stories are retold and drama- 
tized, but such work is more informal than what 
is now to be attempted. 



LEARNING TO READ 


B EFORE considering teaching method in 
relation to reading we must be clear in 
our definition of reading . In The Psy- 
cholop and Pedagogy of Reading by Huey, 
reading is regarded as “thought getting,” as 
finding out the meaning of what is on the page. 

Most teachers nowadays set out to teach 
reading not by one fixed method but by a 
combination of methods. In fact, one fixed 
method will never be found that will cater for 
the needs of learners as different as our indivi- 
dual childreh are, or that will cover a language as 
varied and as little inclined to follow fixed rules 
as our language is. In borrowing from the various 
methods, skill is required on the part of the 
teacher to keep the emphasis always on the mean- 
ing and at the same time to increase the ability of 
the children to interpret symbols for themselves. 

All the variations of alphabetic, phonic, word 
and sentence methods may have something to 
offer to the teaching of reading, but none by 
itself can be wholly satisfactory. Alphabet and 
phonic methods tend to focus too much attention 
on simple letters and sounds and “no method 
is satisfactory that results in attention to the 
symbol at the expense of the meaning” [Hand- 
book of Suggestions), while word and sentence 
methods tend to leave the children too long 
without the means of helping themselves over 
difficulties in dealing with new words or sen- 
tences. Yet there is something in each method 
that is indispensable in the whole process of 
learning to read. The alphabet affords us the 
means of finding out information from cata- 
logues, inventories, dictionaries, directories and 
other kinds of reference. Phonics help us — and 
some more than others— to discover some new 
words with which we are not already acquainted. 
A slight emphasis on significant words helps us 
to read intelligently and when we are reading 
aloud makes for vigorous expression. Attention 
to sentences or to units larger than letters and 
sounds gives wholeness and comprehension 
together with greater speed. Now what we 
have to decide is how to mix our methods. 


Combination of Methods 

We must keep in mind that the actual 
learning to read has to be accomplished by the 
children themselves; in fact, by each child in 
his own way. Some children learn most surely 
by doing and handling, some by seeing and 
some by hearing. Most children learn by a 
combination of these kinds of experience. Also, 
all children learn most happily where the 
interest is keenest, and if reading is to be 
interesting it must have meaning and children 
must be able to recognize the value of learning 
to read. It is difficult, almost impossible, to 
learn without a real interest, and so it seems 
even more important to consider incentives to 
learning than methods of teaching— so far as 
the two can be thought of separately. 

The age for beginning to read is said to be 
about six years, but I have met children, as 
many as one in a hundred, who have been 
reading by five years and a few of them even 
earlier than that. And we have all probably 
met many children older than six years who 
are still unable to read and apparently not yet 
ready to learn. Whatever plan we adopt we 
shall need to make allowance for many differ- 
ences between individual children. 

Although in many cases formal teaching of 
reading will .not be wise before the children 
are six years of age, there is much that we can 
do to prepare the way. The importance of an 
atmosphere of confidence and activity has been 
emphasized in the Section on learning to talk. 
All reading depends upon language and with 
all ordinary children language experience is 
essential before and during their learning to 
read. 

One of the earliest incentives to reading may 
be the example of adults. This may be used by 
the teacher’s occasionally reading a story, or 
some part of it, and suggesting to the children 
that such good things can be found in books. 
The earliest kind of “reading” for pleasure may 
be indulged in by quite little children, even 
under five years, as they look at picture books 
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and “read” the pictures. They will interpret 
in their own way the meaning of the page and 
turn over to the next with evident satisfaction. 
Some of these picture books should include the 
children's own drawings and we shall see here the 
beginnings of reading as a means of communica- 
tion — of social intercourse. Occasionally the 
teacher will write by the child's drawing, thus 
helping the child to realize that what he means 
can be expressed sometimes in writing as well 
as in drawing. Besides reading for pleasure and 
as a means of communication, we ourselves use 
reading to enable us to follow instructions or to 
find our way or to identify possessions, etc. 
Quite young children will soon become accus- 
tomed to putting their own possessions into the 
box that is labelled with their own name, or 
to returning the tools or equipment to the 
shelves bearing the proper labels. In these and 
many other ways the value of reading can be 
made clear throughout the school, so that the 
result of our teaching will not be entirely 
measurable in terms of Books I, II, III, etc., 
but will show in the children’s attitude to 
reading. They will come to regard reading as a 
precious part of their whole life, and as an 
interesting experience rather than as an in- 
struction received. 

Another reason for which we read is, occasion- 
ally, to give pleasure to others by reading aloud 
to them. This is a social experience which may 
be enjoyed equally by the reader and the 
audience. So reading aloud must be included 
as part of our training, but it may be well here 
to offer a word of caution. If the teaching of 
reading fixes a habit among the children of 
voicing all that they read, it will not at the 
same time give enough practice at speed. We 
ourselves need to gather as quickly as possible 
the meaning of the page or book and if we had 
to voice or to shape with our lips all the words, 
our rate of progress would be so slow that it 
would be difficult for us to comprehend the 
whole of the reading material. Some reading 
aloud is necessary at the beginning, so that 
children and teacher can be conscious of progress. 
Occasionally we find one or two children who 
depend much more than others on hearing 
themselves — the more strongly auditory learners. 
But for all children the habit of reading aloud 


as a means of learning should give way as soon 
as possible to a habit of silent reading. 

Sentence methods are of first importance in our 
reading plan because through them we may 
establish habits of looking for the meaning of 
the whole, of reading with a forward eye 
movement instead of fixing the eye separately 
on small units, and of reading with intelligence 
and vigorous expression. If there is a too 
early emphasis on any other method, wrong 
habits will be formed and the time will come 
when we shall have to “teach expression" 
before children will read intelligently. In 
applying sentence methods we must use sen- 
tences that have meaning for the children. The 
best material for this purpose will be provided 
by the children themselves. It will be dis- 
covered in their conversation related to their 
drawing and it will be associated with their 
actual experience and with their immediate 
environment, i.e. with what they themselves do 
and with the people and things around them. 
One of the earliest reading books, therefore, 
may be made up of the children's drawing and 
the teacher's writing of the children’s thought. 

A book of six pages could be made by six 
children and the making could be managed 
while the remainder of the class engaged in 
varied activity. One or two books of this kind, 
together with suitable printed books, should be 
added to the book corner, which up to now 
would consist mainly of picture books. By 
suitable books we mean those like Book One of 
the First Stage Readers (Pitman), with a picture 
and a simple sentence on each page, dealing 
with Ann and Billy on their way to school and 
the meeting witli Dan and Jip, the big and 
little dogs, passing the house, meeting Mrs. 
Cox, passing the shop and meeting the grocer 
and so on. Whether the books are home-made 
or bought ready printed, if they contain picture 
and sentence with the natural rhythm of every- 
day language it will be found that the children 
are soon able to recite them page by page. 
In fact they will .sometimes have learned them 
so thoroughly by heart that they will be reciting 
them without much need to refer to the page. 
This recitation must not of course be mistaken 
by the teacher for ability to read. But it is 
not without its value. It gives the children a 
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feeling of achievement and is therefore an 
encouragement to further effort. The sentences 
which are learned in this way may never be 
met again exactly as they stand and if these 
early “sentence method' ' books are to be of 
the greatest possible service there must be a 
certain amount of drill in word recognition to 
follow each book. At this point then we add 
to our reading plan whole-word methods and 
we give practice in word recognition. The words 
with which we are concerned are the nouns 
from these early books. They are, in fact, the 


and such word drill will be furthering the habit, 
begun by sentence methods, of looking for 
meaning in the reading material. If there is 
concentration first of all on the naming words, 
this will mean an emphasis on the key words 
in the sentences and vital, intelligent expression 
will follow. With such words, too, a many-sided 
appeal can be made, the children not only 
saying, hearing and seeing the words and 
associating them with pictures but also being 
able to draw and write in connection with their 
learning. After word recognition has become 


Betty 

baker's shop 

cakes 

man 

lady 

“Duck Boat" 

jim 

Jenny 

Queen 

Mary 


boy 

girl 

apples 

orchard 

trees 


names of children and of the people and objects 
and creatures with whom they are familiar and 
friendly. From the book made by the six 
children as mentioned opposite, the words used 
would then be those shown above. 

Each word could be written large on paper or 
thin card for “flash” recognition. A set of such 
words is provided for use with Book One of the 
First Stage Readers. The words may also be 
included in the beginner’s books, with or 
without appropriate pictures. There may be 
group or class lessons in recognizing these words 
in different order — by comparing them with 
the teacher’s blackboard copy or by looking 
them up in their context within the whole book. 
These words will all have meaning to the children 


established attention is called, but no emphasis 
is given, to the little words that will occur so 
often in any reading material— such words as — 


up 

at 

in 

said 

he 

this 

she 

into 

little 


The reason for first emphasizing the key words 
is that the children become all enthusiastic 
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when they find themselves able to recognize 
words. They stress them with great vigour. 
If from the beginning we allow such stress to 
be placed on “the," “and," "in," "up," etc. 
it will be difficult for us to lead to reading with 
the kind of expression that goes with com- 
prehension. Suggestions of this kind are 
carried forward in Book One of the First Stage 
Readers. 

After word recognition of some thirty words, 
it will be necessary to find some means of 
enabling the children to help themselves when 
they come to new words, and so we shall add 
to our scheme phonic methods. Among the 
words that now begin to form the children's 
reading vocabulary it will be possible to arrange 
groups according to initial sounds or to common 
root sounds. We may then find Roger, 
Rosemary, Rabbit, ring, rain, rake, robin, or 
Dorothy, Donald, duck, duster; Bo Peep, 
street, sheep, knee; or Ann, cat, man, flap, 
band, calling attention in turn to initial and 
root sounds and giving some daily drill. This 
drill would in most cases be profitable to a 
group rather than to the whole class. There are 
certainly some children whose progress would be 
hampered by an insistence on phonics, either 
because they are already making rapid progress 
through visual rather than auditory methods, 
or because they have not yet sufficient ability 
in word recognition to enable them to appreciate 
the part that word building by phonics could 
play. Soon other words than nouns will be 
added. 

The reason for this concentration on nouns 
at first is that they afford exercise in drawing and 
writing together. This, as we have said, makes 
a special appeal to many children and also 
provides an occupation for groups while the 
teacher is working with part of the class. 

As the children’s skill in writing increases, 
we must give definite spelling help. To do this 
adequately, we must enable children to become 
self-supporting as soon as possible. Here we 
have, then, the need to refer to spelling aids 
from time to time. At this point the value of 
the alphabet as an aid to reference can be made 


clear and wc do some of our teaching connect- 
ing reading and writing by ABC methods. 

In the First Stage Readers the various methods 
have been used in this order — 

Sentence 
Whole word 
Phonic, and 
ABC 

and Book 8 is the ABC book containing in 
alphabetical order all the vocabulary of the 
preceding books. By the time children are 
reading Book q, First Stage Readers , they will 
be writing simple "stories" for themselves and 
using the alphabet for reference in the way 
suggested in the section on Written English. 
A reading scheme arranged in this order appeals 
in turn to all kinds of learners and establishes 
reading not simply as a series of lessons but as 
a purposeful activity. 

A .question that is often asked today is how 
to teach reading to older backward children. 
Some people are finding ways of teaching the 
simplest steps in a dignified manner so that 
these older children may regain their self respect, 
and it proves helpful in some cases to have the 
elder children making a certain amount of 
reading material for use among the younger 
beginners. Among the teaching material that 
could be made in this way would be— 

1. Picture books or scrapbooks, containing 
either drawings and paintings by the children, 
or cuttings from newspapers, advertisements, 
etc., or both. These would give a feeding of 
achievement, an interest in books, and valuable 
comment and conversation to those who make 
them as well as those who use them. 

2. Picture and word “snap" games or match- 
ing or sorting of words to pictures. 

3. Picture and word books by common 
sounds — initial or root sounds. 

4. Picture ABC for class decoration and 
reference. 

5. Picture ABC with thumb index for 
individual use. 

6. Thumb indexed ABC reference books — 
set of four books to cover the alphabet. 



WRITTEN ENGLISH 


J OHN, aged six years, took home liis filled 
writing book. The book was admired by 
each member of the family and then put 
safely away until Granny came on a visit. When 
Granny came, the book was brought out and 
shown to her and it was a little disappointing 
to hear her say “Yes, John, it is beautiful, tidy 
work but when you send letters to me your 
writing is very different.” Without hesitation 
John explained “You see, this is my school 
book.” He had learned one kind of writing for 
his school book and another kind for the 
purpose of writing to Granny. 

In considering the subject of written English, 
perhaps our main problem should be how to 
bring these two kinds of writing into line. After 
all, the foundation for the right association of 
school with life is being laid during these 
Infant years. The problem is already being 
solved in many schools, so that when they are 
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between seven and eight years the children are 
able to appreciate writing, not as a series of 
ellorts in an exercise book, but as an interesting, 
purposeful activity. 

In the Infant and Nursery Report (Board of 
Education, 1933) it is suggested that “Writing 
is closely allied to reading and should be begun 
at the same time.” And in our planning of 
the curriculum for children aged live years we 
must consider how to provide for the fullest 
possible, pre-reading and pre-writing experience. 
Many children nowadays are quite familiar with 
writing before they come to school. They 
think of it as something which grown-ups do 
and, just as they incline to imitate the behaviour 
and actions of grown-ups, so they indulge in an 
imitative sort of writing into which they read 
the thought they mean to express. Below is an 
example from Alice, aged live years and its 
message is — 

Dear Father Christmas, 

Please bring me a fairy 

doll. 


Love from Alice. 
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But writing, at this early stage, often takes 
another form and is much more like the "picture 
writings” of primitive man. Just as the earliest 
kind of reading is the interpretation of pictures, 
so the earliest kind of writing is the drawing of 
pictures. These picture writings often have a 
very real significance for the children who make 
them and we hear Tom saying "Mummy is 
coming home” as he draws — 



Fig. 2 

Picture Writing 


Then, a few days later in conversation with the 
Teacher he says "... and my Mum — you 
know my Mum — I did her that other day” as 
though he felt he had personally introduced 
his mother when he had drawn her. The same 
kind of reality seemed to be experienced by 
Rita, who drew a tree. Miss K. said "Shall I 
write about it for you?” "No”, said Rita, "it 
doesn't have to have any writing because it's 
just going to be chopped down." 

These two forms of writing point to two 
different aspects of development for which we 
must provide in the Infant School. The first 
emphasizes the need for the proper manipula- 
tion of the pencil and paper and for skill in the 
forming of letters. The second reminds us of 
writing as a means of expression or communica- 
tion. We have to cater for these two aspects of 
growth simultaneously and the relation of the 
one to the other must be clearly seen. It is 
possible to teach the first at the expense of 
the second, so that children may acquire skill 
in handling their material and in forming 
letters, words, and even sentences, without any 
concern for the meaning of the writing. They 
may come to think of writing as something to 
be achieved through carefully following detailed 
and rather meaningless instruction and to be 
put away at the end of the school day. They 
may even produce a result (Fig. 3) that is 
marked "Good” although it has no real signi- 
ficance for them. 
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Fig. 3 

Writing Without Meaning 
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But this kind of^ exercise is not worthy to object becomes the centre of a little “story” 
be called written English and it has, in fact, or of some incident or experience expressed in 
given place to something much more vital in the presentation of the object. The naming 
many schools today. Where written English words that occur most frequently are first of 
is regarded as a means of expression or com- all boy, girl, mother, father (or lady, man), 
munication, we must first see that the children’s house, baby, doll. It is probable that these 
experiences are vigorous and ever widening. To words are among the most popular in every 
have something worth saying is the surest beginners’ class and they will therefore make up 
incentive to learning how to say it. the earliest written vocabulary. As the children 



Fig. 4 

The Beginning of Written English 


A range of activity is described in the section draw, the Teacher writes the corresponding 
on Learning to Talk and it is in this activity word, and the earliest page of written English 
that the beginnings of written English may be will appear as in Fig. 4. 

established. Drawing is encouraged, and some- Besides “boy” and “girl,” we soon find the 
times the Teacher will write by the children’s children’s own names in use, and the names of 
drawings. These early drawings deal with people and things around them, and the in- 
people and objects in the immediate environ- fluence of their environment will show clearly, 
ment and there is very generally an emphasis In one district “house” will occur while it will 
on naming words. Sometimes objects are be “cottage” in another, but everywhere we 
drawn and simply named and sometimes, shall meet the homeliest words, like box, chair, 
instead of being dismissed with a name, the table, bed, fence, tree, gate and the simple toys, 





Fig. 5 
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and creatures such as cat, dog, bird will often be 
mentioned. 

Now it will not be sufficient for the Teacher 
to write while the children go on drawing. 
Every encouragement must be given to children 
to help themselves, and the earliest writing 
pages may include not only children’s drawing 
and Teacher’s writing, but also the children’s 
attempt at copying the word. It is suggested 
that a few of the children will be introduced to 
writing in this way, while the remainder of the 
class will be following a variety of activities. 
Soon after this teaching is begun, it will be 
necessary to provide the children witli practice 
material. This may take the form of simple 
cards, each giving one word to be used for 
drawing and writing. Six words in a box will 
keep five children busy, with always one spare 
word for further use. 

Only a few minutes of the day will be required 
for this practice and most of the time will be 
spent in play activity with all the vigorous 
conversation that belongs to it. The play 
activity, as we have already seen in the section 
on Learning to Talk affords the first-hand 
experience. Language development can be 
fostered at the same time by the introduction 
of picture books, and story, rhyme and jingle 
which are, as it were, second-hand experience. 
Suggestions for story, rhyme and jingle that 
may be specially useful at this stage are given 
later. 

We shall not be writing simply a name for 
many of the children’s drawings, because it is 
very soon possible, as the children come to 
their sixth year, to encourage the development 
of the “story’ ’ and instead of simple words we 
shall have — 

“Mummy is going to the shop.” 

“The man is cleaning the windows.” 

“The doll is in the pram.” 

“The bird is in the tree.” 

After our writing the children will copy the 
whole or the most significant parts for them- 
selves producing pages similar to Figs. 5-10. All 
naming words that occur will be added to the 
collection to draw and write for practice. Also 
a further set of practice material may be 
provided for drawing and writing. 


Next, the children will be writing without 
waiting for the Teacher and many of them will 
contrive their own ways and means of spelling. 
Now we have to give definite instruction in 
spelling so that wrong habits do not become 
established, and at the same time we must 
leave the children sufficiently free from our 
interference to be able to enjoy a feeling of 
their own creativeness and achievement in their 
“story writing.” One thing we must avoid is 
the marking of wrong spellings. Such marking 
calls attention to the error instead of impressing 
the correct form. Tt leads either to discourage- 
ment or later to indifference and it hinders 
progress because the feeling of achievement is 
interrupted. Of first importance is that the 
children shall have something to say and that 
they enjoy saying it with sincerity and vigour. 
Where we are careful not to impose upon the 
children they will be sincere from the start. 
“My mum” was very significant “writing” to 
Tom (see page 396) ; so was the effort of Jennifer 
who wanted help before she could say “Jennifer 
is going to the seaside.” Another child trying 
to give this help said “On this card it says 
'Jim went to the seaside.' You could write 
Jennifer instead of Jim, couldn’t you?” “No,” 
said Jennifer with emphasis, “That would be 
'Jennifer went to the seaside’ and that wouldn’t 
be right because I haven't been but J am going !” 

If we can manage not to intrude too much on 
the children wc shall find their own direct style 
developing and how refreshing this is as against 
what so often happens — the travesty of our 
adult style. Where spelling faults occur the 
right spelling must be taught and sometimes 
the teaching will need to be gradual. The most 
useful words must be written by the children's 
work, but this will not be enough. There must 
be practice so that the same help with the same 
words will not be required again. Words that 
present spelling difficulty must be written as 
we spell them. To name the letters orally as 
we proceed may help some children, the more 
strongly auditory ones, but our goal always is 
facility in the writing of words. Soon it becomes 
clear that the same words will be wanted time 
after time and we see the value of making 
word lists to which the children themselves can 
refer. 
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Fig. 8 


We can now add to the children's confidence 
by giving a certain amount of drill in the 
writing of, say, the last six words from the list. 
Watching the writing, saying the letters that 
are written, visualizing the whole word and its 
parts and writing from the visual image, will 
give the kind of practice that is needed. Always 
the drill in spelling will be purposeful and worth 
while if the children know that the words are just 
those they are using in their story making. Word 
lists that have been collected as they are needed 
are suggested here — ten words in greatest 
demand at three ages, six, seven and eight years. 


How different from so-called basic spelling. 
Six Years Seven Years Eight Years 


girl 

aeroplane 

friend 

house 

beautiful 

America 

mother 

church 

programme 

school 

trolley bus 

traffic 

baby 

signal 

anniversary 

boy 

ambulance 

exciting 

garden 

accident 

windscreen 

field 

fire engine 

adventure 

lorry 

birthday 

rescue 

train 

speed boat 

cinema 




Fig. 9 
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These, then, are the beginnings of basic 
spelling for those particular children. To keep 
the words related to their context has been 
found most helpful. Many spelling difficulties 
could be avoided if we persuaded ourselves to 
teach words not as separate items but as part 
of the whole expression in which they belong. 
If we teach thoroughly "w-o-u-l-d would/' 
apart from any context, we cannot complain 
when we read "‘The little boy went into the 
woulds to play." We must associate the spelling 
with the meaning of the word. We may profit- 
ably add to the teaching material at this point a 
box of story beginnings where we could include 
words that require special attention. There 
would be such beginnings as — 

“Mary went into the woods to pick bluebells. 
On her way she met. . ." 

“Would you like to come to tea with me?" 
said Teddy to Jim. “Thank you," said Jim, 
“but . . ." 

“There was once a little black dog called 
Poodle. One sunny day ..." 

“Two children went for a walk and lost their 
way. ‘Oh dear,' said one ..." 

It will be noticed that these story beginnings 
take the children past the first full stop. This 
reminds them to start the new sentence with a 
capital letter and leads to the formation of a 
right habit. Quite often children will have their 
own ideas about story making, but around 
seven years, if the environment is interesting 
and affords enough activity, there may be so 
many possibilities that a child will find it 
difficult to settle down to one of them and he will 
be glad of the guide which a fixed beginning 
will give him. 

Before we leave the question of spelling 
practice, we must suggest more clearly how 
children may learn to help themselves. Thinking 
of reading and writing side by side, we have 
observed that phonics have their place (see page 
394) and that a knowledge of the sounds for 
which the letters stand will help some children 
to find out for themselves some new words. 


This is still true in relation to writing as well as 
to reading. It is important, however, to keep 
the sounds related to the words in which they 
belong, introducing them in the first place by a 
comparison of words not as separate units in 
themselves. So, when the writing vocabulary 
amounts to about thirty naming words — 


boy 

girl 

house 

man 

box 

gate 

wall 

fence 

doll 

table 

bed 

sun 

Billy 

flower 

chair 

Ann 

dog 

tree 

baby 

hat 

jug 

cat 

engine 

train 

picture 

book 

bird 

shop 

window bag 

we might 

call attention to certain of the w 


that have the same initial and place in lists 
together — boy, bed, bird, Billy, baby, box, bag 
. . . gate, girl . . . tree, train . . . wall, window 
. . . dog, doll . . . house, hat . . . etc. As more 


words are in demand we may place them in the 
proper list according to their initial letter so 
that children may find them quickly when they 
need them. The children themselves will often 
compare words and make discoveries and they 
will enjoy making the biggest possible collection. 
In one class the children of six years found 
among their own names — Ronald, Roy, Ray- 
mond, Roger, Rosemary; these they used in 
the making of a picture and word book to 
which they added rhubarb, rake, rattle, rose, 
rabbit. 

Once children begin to help themselves with 
their spelling, they will need the whole alphabet. 
They will help to make for themselves a picture 
and word ABC and soon follow this with an 
indexed word list to use in the way in which 
they will later use other kinds of alphabet 
reference. It is a good plan to divide the 
alphabet for this purpose into four sections — 


A a 

Cg 

Bb 

Hh 

Cc 

li 

Dd 

Jj 

Ee 

Kk 

Ff 

LI 


Mm 

Ss 

Nn 

Tt 

Oo 

Uu 

p P 

Vv 

Qq 

Ww 

Rr 

XYZ 




THE PHONIC METHOD OF 
TEACHING READING 


A METHOD of teaching reading, which 
begins by making little children familiar 
with the shapes and sounds of the letters 
of the alphabet , is likely to remain as popular in 
the schools of the future, as it is in the majority 
of our schools to-day. This method of teaching 
reading has certain advantages which, one might 
venture to predict, will always appeal to teachers 
of little children. 

i . Interest in Shapes and Sounds 

Most small children are interested in the many 
shapes which the alphabet provides. They enjoy 
arranging large cut-out alphabets — putting like 
letters together, and separating them from the 
unlike. Such exercises prepare them for noting 
resemblances and differences in the more com- 
plex wholes of words and of sentences. 

Children are also interested in making the 
more or less simple sounds represented by each 
letter ; and by making these simple sounds they 
are enabled to enunciate more clearly them- 
selves, and to recognize similar sounds in the 
spoken language which they hear around them. 

2 . Important Eye, Speech, and Ear 
Training Provided 

Learning to recognize the letter shapes, to 


make the letter sounds, to distinguish these 
sounds again in spoken language provides 
important eye, speech, and ear training at a 
period of childhood when such training is 
received with greater joy, and has more bene- 
ficial and lasting results than when given at any 
later period. Eye, ear, voice, and hand may all 
be used in the process of learning letter shapes 
and letter sounds. 

3 . Independent Learning 

Children who have learnt the sounds of the 
letters acquire power to tackle words by them- 
selves. In the case of clever children, little 
more teaching is necessary than to make them 
familiar with the twenty-four sounds commonly 
associated with the twenty-six letters of the 
alphabet. Such children combine this founda- 
tional knowledge with intelligent guessing, and 
thus, in time, learn by their own efforts to read 
most words. 

One might consider the learning of letter 
sounds to constitute a kind of “ minimum 
essential ” for all children, in learning to read. 
In the schools of the future it will probably be 
the aim to find the minimum which need be 
directly taught, and the best method of setting 
children to learn the maximum amount by their 
own independent efforts. 
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Phonic Methods and Mechanical 
Drill 

Phonic methods of the past have largely been 
associated with phonic drill, and drill which 
aimed at bringing a class of children of round 
about the same age to the same degree of pro- 
ficiency in the same time. Modern psychology 
and mental testing have impressed a truth 
which might well have been obvious to practical 
teachers years ago. Children of the same age 
are vastly different in mental endowment, and 
differ also in rate of development. A method, 
therefore, which demands a definite standard 
of attainment from all individuals in the same 
time cannot be a good one. 

Mechanical phonic drill was accompanied by 
the reading of books very definitely arranged 
to exemplify the spelling rules taught during the 
drill. Thus the child well drilled in such words 
as " spade/’ “made," "wade," and “save,” 
“gave,” “wave,” may be given such a sentence 
in his reader, as “He will dig a grave with it,” 
in connection with a child’s new spade! Inter- 
est, and too often sense, were sacrificed in many 
such readers to the spelling rules which the 
chosen words illustrated. 

Mechanical drill, the dead level of required 
attainment, the lack of interest, of simplicity 
and beauty of language in readers, were respon- 
sible for producing much mechanical, expression- 
less reading. One would not wish to contemplate 
for how much weariness and dislike of the 
subject these were also responsible. 

Characteristics of the Newer Phonic 

Method 

x. Modern methods of teaching reading on a 
phonic basis have eliminated the phonic class 
drill, and make provision for each child to progress 
at his own individual rate . This is possible 
through the provision of material which the 
child can use with the minimum of direct help. 

2. Children are given ample opportunity of 
using eye, ear, voice , and hand in the learning 
process. Eye-impressions reinforce those of the 
ear, and the hand is active in sorting and arrang- 
ing material. Hand activity is beneficial in 
two ways : (a) when the hand is busy, the mind 


can concentrate on work for a longer time than 
would otherwise be either possible or desirable ; 
and (b) hand activity enables children to acquire 
a muscular control, which helps to stabilize 
the nervous system and brings with it poise and 
balance and emotional control. 

Silent Word and Sentence Study 

3. These methods make provision for ample 
silent word and sentence study. Children are not 
hurried into saying aloud words, or sentences, 
until they have had time to connect them with 
ideas. Much of their work consists in matching 
words with pictures, arranging words according 
to their meaning, interpreting sentences through 
action. Time is given for little children to grasp 
thought behind symbols, and when this has 
been done, their understanding of ideas is mani- 
fest through the outward expression of it in 
arrangement of material or in action. 

Little children require time to study words 
and grasp the thought behind them. If they 
are hurried into reading words aloud, the words 
too often mean no more to them than a sound 
total, irradiated by no idea. Their reading is in 
consequence stilted, lifeless, expressionless. They 
pause at sound units, pause at word units, and 
give equal emphasis to important and to unim- 
portant words. 

Independent Thought and Work 

4. Not the least of the benefits which modern 
methods bring in their train is the scope which 
they provide for independent thought and judg- 
ment, for the exercise of initiative and self-help 
among the children. The child who has selected 
his material, has arranged it through the exercise 
of his own mind, who feels his work to be the 
result of his own effort, is in a very different 
mood from the child who has repeated words 
which he has heard his teacher say, has read 
words of which he has had time only dimly to 
feel the meaning. The child who, unaided, has 
done, it may be, only a little job well, has a 
satisfaction similar to that of a good workman 
contemplating an honest task completed. In 
the classroom there are many little things of 
weighty significance. A little child, learning to 
read, may learn many other lessons during the 
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process of quite as great importance as his 
progress in reading. 

Adaptation of Method to Special 
Interest of Children 

Teaching reading on a phonic basis need not 
lead to sacrificing interest in the reading matter 
because of regularity of structure in the words 
used. The scheme outlined in the following 
pages makes provision for the inclusion, from 
an early stage, of words in which children 
show special interest. It is well, however, that, 
in the child's early word experience, regular 
words which he himself can tackle through his 
knowledge of their sounds, should out-number 
those of irregular structure with which he comes 
in contact. Thus it is more possible to build 
up in the child self-confidence in solving his 
own difficulties, and to reap one of the main 
advantages of following a phonic method. A 
fair sprinkling of irregular words interests the 
little child, and his interest in them is largely 
the result of his phonic training, which has 
provided a standard of comparison by which 
he recognizes irregularity when he sees it. 

Indication is given in the following pages of 
methods of adapting teaching to children who 
learn more readily through ear, eye, or hand. 

Supplementary Aids to Good 

Reading 

Sometimes, in watching little folks arranging 
letters and words, or silently carrying out 
commands, one has a feeling that something 
more is needed if the children one day are to 
read aloud as one would wish to hear them 
read. It is probably necessary to guard against 
a tendency to allow children to become en- 
tangled in word and sentence-making, and in 
word arrangements only, and to provide them 
with too few opportunities of learning to appre- 
ciate beautiful thoughts, beautifully clothed in 
words, and read with the expression which 
springs from sheer enjoyment. 

It is suggested, therefore, that such exercises 
should be supplemented in certain ways — 

1. By listening to and by learning rhymes, jingles, 
and poems which build up in them appreciation of 
well-sounding words, and beauty of rhythm and 
of cadence. (See Poetry Section.) 


2. By listening to the best of the old folk-tales, 
and such tales of to-day as keep the laws of good 
child literature, laws of directness and simplicity 
combined with a rhythmic recurrence of catching 
phrase or jingle. (See Story Section.) 

3. By listening, from time to time, while the 
teacher reads suitable rhymes and stories from 
books, watching her finger pass along the lines 
whilst she reads. 

4. By finding in their environment not only books 
which they can puzzle out by means of their 
knowledge of sounds, but also books containing 
the rhymes and stories to which they have so 
often listened with joy. These stories they may 
read partly through memory, but their phonic 
training will enable them also to profit by many 
hints and checks which come to them from the 
printed page. 

Individual Lessons 

A modern infant room must make provision 
for much individual work. Children should not 
be kept marking time while slow folks stumble 
through exercises, easy to the point of boredom 
to their quicker companions. Marking time is 
bad, both mentally and morally, for our clever 
children, whilst exercises of too great difficulty 
are still more harmful for slow children. Such 
exercises may give rise to an oppressive feeling 
of discouragement resulting from their failure 
to succeed as do others. In consequence, such 
children may become more and more confused, 
more and more hopelessly difficult to teach. We 
know now — though we may have guessed it 
before — that our class of five-year-olds may 
consist of individuals differing in mental 
ability by two, three, or even four years. These 
widely differing individuals must be given 
tasks commensurate with their powers, if they 
are to taste something of that joy of achieve- 
ment after effort, which provides the greatest 
spur to the output of more effort. 

Individual work material such as described in 
the following pages enables individual children 
to go ahead with their work according to their 
ability, and an adequate number of suitable 
illustrated books makes further provision for 
ample individual study. 

Group Lessons Profitable 

As subject-matter and the progress of the 
children seem to demand it, group lessons 
may profitably be taken with individual work. 
In large classes, organization is made some- 
what easier if children of more or less equal 
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ability are seated near each other. A class of 
forty might thus consist of four groups, ten in 
each, and classified according to ability, A, B, 
C, and D — the teacher being very careful never 
to give any indication in the children’s hearing 
that Group A consists of the brightest, and 
Group D of the slowest children — knowing, as 
we do, that to realize one’s self as slow or stupid 
tends to make one more so 1 If a method of 
grouping is followed, it is easier from time to 
time to give a lesson to a group which lias 
reached more or less the same stage of work. 

Class Work 

Certain exercises may be enjoyed by the 
whole class, and are likely to have no harmful 
effect on slow or on clever children. Such lessons 
are described in the following pages, lessons such 
as chorus work in sounding letters ; word-build- 
ing in connection with story-telling ; listening 
to and learning rhymes; carrying out simple 
written commands — though these are often 
more suitably given to a group. 

The teacher with practice becomes skilled 
in the knowledge of when a child needs an indi- 
vidual lesson ; when a lesson is best given to a 
group who have reached the same stage ; and 
when the stimulus of enjoying a lesson as a 
class will not incur boring waste of time for the 
clever children, or deadening discouragement for 
the slow children who may too obviously have 
their inadequacy revealed to them. 

Competition and comparison of work are 
quite out of place in an infant department — 
except in such rare instances as may occur 
when two children arc equally gifted in the same 
subject, and have put forth unequal effort. 
Competition and comparison have less deaden- 
ing effect in later years, but, in an infant depart- 
ment, over and beyond mental and physiological 
differences, there are differences in rates of 
development, differences for instance in brain 
growth, which make it impossible for a child 
to count accurately or to read words until 
certain parts of the brain have begun to function. 

Ages at which Teaching is to be 

Given 

There can be no rigid standard of work de- 
manded from children at any given age. The 


teacher’s guide must be the child's response. 
The environment provides the stimulus — in the 
case of reading — in the form of letters, words, 
sentences, books. And to this environment the 
child responds as he is able. 

( a ) The learning of symbols and sounds piesents 

no special difficulty. Little children may easily 
pick them up any time between the ages of two 
and five years. No child, however, should be forced 
to learn them — only harm will result from forcing, 
and there is no special hurry for them to be known. 
It is probably kinder to allow children to pick up 
knowledge of letter sounds and shapes at a fairly 
early age — when they are of most int erest to them 
— and in so doing allow one's self to be guided by 
that interest. Kecognizing shapes, listening to 
and making noises, are natural activities for little 
ones who busy themselves in making the woild 
their own by means of eyes, ears, and hands. 

(b) Ability to recognize words as wholes, which 

represent ideas, marks a decided advance in 
development, and cannot be forced. It seems to 
depend on the growth of certain centres in the 
brain. 

The stimulus of words enables the child to 
make good progress in reading when combined with 
the necessarv brain condition. Some read, without 
undue effort, at five or even earlier. Other children 
may not be ready to profit by teaching until a much 
later stage. 

The child who recognizes at sight a word, even 
a simple one, which has not been already pro- 
nounced for him, and who associates the word 
with an idea, has probably made the most impor- 
tant step he will ever make in learning to read. 
The rest will be much easier going. 

Individual Child Study the Key to 
Teaching 

There is no rule of thumb for the teachers 
of to-morrow — nothing but individual child 
study to provide a key to teaching. Teaching 
is good or bad in so far as it is nicely adjusted 
to the child’s condition, and the child's response 
to the stimulus offered is the best guide in 
providing him with suitable work. 

The pages following mark out a simple stair- 
way to reading. Some little folks have raced 
up that stairway and others have crawled. 
The steps are sufficiently low for the crawlers 
to make slow, steady, progress ; the racers will 
barely hover on a step for a moment before they 
show indication that they are ready for the next. 
We can do no more than indicate a pathway. 
Individual teachers must adjust the going to 
the natural pace of the children. 



TEACHING OF SOUNDS AND LETTERS 


C HILDREN of to-day find letters con- 
fronting them in many places ; in tram- 
cars, in shops, on the books and papers 
which are found in most homes. The many and 
diverse shapes interest little people, who busy 
themselves in trying to understand the wide 
and wonderful world into which they have so 
recently come. No doubt there is something of 
mystery to them about the way in which the 
wonderful grown-ups translate these shapes into 
sounds and words. After all, there are some 
similarities between these little new-comers into 
this world, and the primitive folk who regarded 
with awe the first writers and readers of runes. 

The world is very complex for these little 
folk. They select various bits of it which they 
happen to come across as playthings ; bits of 
stone, string, it may be, or seaweed. They play 
with these things, and get to know them better, 
and gradually these become related to other 
things in experience. 

Letter Shapes as Play Material 

Similarly, little children are happy to be given 
letter shapes as playthings, even in a baby room. 
Capital letters, 4 in. high, make suitable play 
material for little four- or five-year-olds. The 
letters should be of the simplest possible form — 
no extra little finishing lines — “ serifs ” — should 

appear. and J , for instance, are better 

forms for a little child to handle than or 

J. Letters of such a simple form may be 

bought, or may be cut from cardboard. 

A good game for little ones to play with these 
letters is to learn to match them with similar 
letters printed on cardboard. Sheets of card- 
board, measuring 14 in. by io£ in., may be 
prepared for this purpose. A group of four 
letters may be printed on each sheet, and this 
may be done by placing the cut-out letters on 
the cardboard, drawing round them, and filling 
in the outlined letter with a wash of colour 


(Fig. 1). The little ones will learn to lay the 
cut-out letters neatly on the boards ; the 
teacher drawing attention to those which are 
very accurately placed above the outlines. 

Value of Matching Game 

We must always remember how important is 
finger-training for babies, and how important 
for them also is the pleasure which springs from 
knowing that they have done a little job really 
well. 

In this matching game, the eyes of the little 
ones learn to distinguish between one and 
another letter form, and even before they have 
learnt their sounds, they will hail them as 
friends when they see them, it may be in golden 
colour, above shop or hotel doorway. “ We 
have one of them in our school ! ” shouted one 
little boy in obvious delight at seeing in a new 
setting the letter " o ” which he had handled 
in school. There it was, high on a building, 
among the big golden letters which spelt 
" hotel " ! 

Teaching Letter Sounds 

It will happen during these matching games 
that the teacher will sound for a child, here 
and there, one and another letter. It will 
result that children will repeatedly ask, " What 
does this one say ? ” It is part of the glamour 
of these shapes that each one elicits a different 
sound. The child imitates the teacher who has 
made the sound with clear distinctness, and he 
learns to use his speech organs effectively. It 
is no small triumph for him to bring his lips 
together firmly, opening them again with an 
explosion to sound the letters " b,” " p ” ; or, 
the tip of his tongue nicely in place behind his 
teeth, to make the sounds of “ 1,” " t ,” " d.” 

The teacher may with profit occasionally 
draw the child's attention to what is happening 
to tongue or lips, and to the way in which the 
breath is coming out. Children, for instance. 
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are always interested to find that “ m *’ and 
“ n ” cannot be sounded while they hold their 
noses tight. 

The letter sounds should be 1n3.de with vigour, 
for the teacher is seeking to secure clear enun- 
ciation, and little folk must use their speech 
organs vigorously in order to appreciate fully 
the differences of sound. 
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into sound and sound into letter, he should not 
have to pass in thought through ideas of 
“ apple ” or of “ snake/' He may confide in us 
fancies of his own, 11 h " is like a chair, "t” 
is like a cross. These fancies he takes at their 
real value ; hard and fast connections made by 
us are less easily shed. 

One little child protested when she heard 

A 



Fig. 1 

Board on which are painted , in bright colours, Letter Shapes , on which may be placed 
corresponding shapes from the box of cut-out Capitals 


Letters Very Simply Taught 

it is best that letter sounds should be very 
simply taught without the introduction of 
extraneous detail. “ A " is not an apple, nor 
is “ S " a snake. Both indicate sounds only, 
and the child is impeded in his thought processes 
if “ A " becomes too closely connected with 
apple, or " S " with snake. Letter shape should 
call up letter sound, not more or less irrelevant 
ideas. If the child is to translate quickly letter 


the letter “ i " named by its sound only. 
“ No,” she said, ” That’s the little man whose 
hat blew off.” This resulted from the method 
used of teaching this letter in the school which 
she attended. The story remained while the 
truth with which it was associated was forgotten. 

Using the Sense of Touch 

The little child delights in touch experience. 
During the early years, much of the knowledge 
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he gained of the world around him, of the 
properties of things, had to come through this 
sense which is perfected more early than that 
of sight or of hearing. It is due to the experi- 
mental work of Dr. Montessori that we have 
learned to make use of this sense, both in learn- 
ing to read and to write. Letters cut out of 
various materials are available to-day which 
provide surfaces suitable for the fingers of the 
child to touch. There arc sand-paper letters, 
velvet-pile letters, and letters cut from indented 
paper which provide a pleasant touch surface. 
Letters may be bought ready mounted on 


Capitals and Smalls 

There are certain advantages in using cards 
on which capital and small letters are mounted 
side by side. The children learn to connect 
them closely with each other, and the same 
sound is made twice over while the first and 
the second forms are being touched. They 
are also able to see the relative sizes of the small 
and capital form when they appear thus side 
by side on a card. At first the big capital is 
connected with the big important letters which 
have to be put up on shops and stations, for 





Letters cut from black velvet pile paper , and mounted on ruled cardboard, a and b show 
the Capital and Small Letters mounted separately, and c shows them mounted side by side. 
Three lines underneath letters show which end is placed nearest to the child 


cardboard ; or, at a much lower figure, ready to 
mount on cardboard. 

If necessary, the letters can be cut from a 
heavy wallpaper with a rough surface, and then 
mounted on cardboard. Capital letters measur- 
ing 4 in. high, and small letters on a 2 in. scale, 
are suitable for little children. If letters are 
mounted on ruled cardboard, the children are 
helped to observe the relative positions of the 
letters, and the parts which come between, 
above, and below the lines. It is necessary to 
indicate in some way which edge of the letter 
is to be placed next to the child. It will be 
found much more effective to give the child an 
indication of the top or bottom of the card 
than of its right or left side. A little child 
can distinguish between top and bottom before 
he can distinguish between right or left. 

An effective plan for helping children to place 
the cards in the right position is to draw three 
lines under the letters. (Fig. 2.} 


every one to see. At a later stage other uses of 
capital letters are discovered. {See article on 
Word Building, page 417.) 

The mounted touch-letters may be kept in a 
wooden chocolate box which has been covered 
with cretonne of a bright, pretty design. It is 
helpful to keep a Record Book inside the box 
of letters. This may be made from an arith- 
metic exercise book, which has been covered 
with brown paper. Along the top of two 
opposite pages are printed the twenty-six 
letters of the alphabet, and down the right-hand 
side are printed the names of the children in 
the class. When a child recognizes and sounds 
a letter whenever he sees it, a cross is entered 
in this Record Book under the letter and oppo- 
site his name. 

Learning How to Touch Letters 

The children have to be shown individually, 
or in small groups, how to touch the letters. 
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They have to learn to use for this purpose the 
first and second fingers of the right hand, and 
they have to learn in which direction to move 
their fingers. Touching the letters becomes a 
popular exercise with little children ; they 
enjoy the muscular and tactile experiences 
which it provides, and from touching the letters 
prepared for the purpose, many of them form 
a habit of touching any large printed letters 
or numbers which they happen to come across, 
thereby preparing their hands very effectively 
for writing them. 

One little maiden of four, when out with her 
mother, discovered under a shop window on 


4*3 

noise made in producing such letters as b, d, 
g, v, z, as compared with the gentler sounds of 
P* t, f, or s. It is suggested that no com- 
parison should be made on this account between 
noisy letters and noisy boys, and quiet letters 
and quiet girls. The children themselves may 
contribute fancies of this kind as they like- 
such fancies do no harm, but fancies imposed 
by the teacher tend to remain firmly rooted in 
the minds of the children, destroying, it may be, 
their own free fancies, the fruit of self-activity 
in noting likenesses, and the real romance con- 
nected with the making of forms which represent 
sounds. 



Fig. 3 

Box containing Five of each Small Letter cut out of cardboard 


her own level a long brass plate on which was 
printed the name of the shop in large engraved 
capitals. It was impossible for the mother to 
proceed until the little one, quite excited with 
her discovery, had had time to go over all the 
letters with her little fingers ! 

It is best at first to put in the box of Touch 
Letters those which form strong contrasts in 
form and sound, such as " b ” and “ s,” or 
" t ” and " a,” " g ” and “ in,” ” 1 ” and “ e.” 

Hard and Soft Sounds 

Gradually the children will learn to take a 
pride in making quite clear by their enunciation 
the finer differences between such similar letters 
as p and b ; t and d, c, k or q and g ; a and u ; 
e and i ; f and v ; m and n ; s and z. 

They may be taught very simply to note the 


Group or Class Lessons 

The children should have opportunities of 
seeing the teacher draw letters slowly on the 
blackboard with chalk, and they will benefit 
through opportunities of enunciating the sounds 
in chorus. If the teacher from time to time 
should say, “ 1 wonder whether you can sound 
this letter whenever I finish writing it,” the 
children will watch eagerly while it is being 
printed, and explode into sound when it is 
completed. In this chorus work, timid children 
may learn to use their speech organs more 
vigorously, and the quick recognition of the 
brighter children helps those who are more slow. 

Sometimes during talk or story the teacher 
may with profit write a name on the blackboard 
with such a remark, as, " Then I saw a d-o-g 
(writing) running after the sheep.” 
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No attempt should be made to teach the word, 
but the child gains an experience of seeing his 
sounds used in connection with an idea, and his 
eye follows the lines which form the big letters 
of the word on the blackboard. 

Matching Small Letters 

The box of cut-out letters used at a later 
stage for word-building (Fig. 3), may, at this 
stage, be used for letter-matching. Several 
firms now publish letters for word-building, and 
one useful form of letter-box is shown in the 
diagram. The letters in the box are two and 
four inches high, so that the size is suitable for 
little children. The box contains five complete 
alphabets, but one alphabet is sufficient for the 
child to use at this early stage, and the four 
extra letters in each compartment may be 
temporarily taken away. A letter is gummed 
to the bottom of each compartment, so that if 
the child empties out the one alphabet which 
remains in the box, he may make a game of 
replacing each letter in its own particular place, 
and neatly arranged above its companion letter. 

As the letters are arranged in alphabetic 
order, the child gradually becomes accustomed 
to an arrangement which is useful to know in 
later life when dictionaries or encyclopaedias 
come to be consulted. This preliminary game 
of letter-matching not only provides eye and 
finger training, but prepares the child for the 
quick finding of the letters needed in word- 
building, and to an orderly use of the box of 
letters. 

Matching Capital and Small Letters 

Another game which interests children is 
to pair a capital letter with its small form. This 
may be done by using again the boards on which 
were drawn the large capital letters. At this 
stage, instead of covering the letter with the 
cut-out capital, the child may select from the 
box of letters the correct small letter to place 
beside each capital letter on the board. 

Another useful piece of apparatus to be used 
in matching small with capital letters is shown 
in the diagram, Fig. 5. The board is made from 
cardboard measuring 14 in. by 19 in. The 
pockets along the bottom, which hold the small 


letters, are made of cloth. It will be noticed 
that by means of three lines drawn underneath 
all letters the child is helped to lay each small 
letter in correct relationship to its capital form. 

An Alphabet Frieze 

An Alphabet Frieze is useful in helping 
children to do these exercises correctly. On the 



Fig. 4 

Box containing cut-out capital letters of 
a Simple Form, without serifs 

frieze, capital and small letters appear side by 
side, and thus the children are helped to pair 
them correctly on the boards without super- 
vision. Cut-out letters, and paper with which to 
make such a frieze, may be bought ; or stencils 
may be made from the cut-out alphabets used, 
and the letters painted on a soft shade of paper 
which tones in well with the general colour 
scheme of the room. 

Children like to see their letter friends in 
various places, and an alphabet frieze in the 
room provides another opportunity for recog- 
nizing them, and a permanent illustration of 
really good forms. 

An Alphabet Book 

This Alphabet Frieze is not illustrated by 
pictures because, as mentioned before, it is 
intended that the only unvarying connection 
which a letter should form in a child's mind is 
with its sound. Children come to recognize 



Fig. 5 

Alphabet Board for matching Small with Capital Letter. Three lines below all letters enable 

children to place them correctly 
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the sound elements in the words slowly and 
clearly enunciated for them by their teachers, 
and almost invariably the first sound to be dis- 
tinguished in any given word is the initial one. 
Later conies recognition of final sound, then of 
consonants within the word, and last of all are 
vowel sounds distinguished. 

Children trained like this have the power to 
read. Clever children need no further direct 
help. They worry the meaning out of the 
printed page by their knowledge of sounds. 
When that fails, they make guesses with the 
help of the context. 

Its Uses 

For the child on the threshold of learning to 
read, but holding the key of foundational know- 
ledge (familiarity with letter-shapes and letter- 
sounds), it is well to provide some such alphabet 
book as is illustrated in the diagram. Letters 
of both kinds are printed on each page, and the 
child may now learn to associate the big import- 
ant one with a girl’s or boy's, dog’s or cat’s 
own special name. 

Such a book might be used in connection 
with games, in trying to find many more words 
than are given on a page beginning with the 
same sound. It may also form a bridge over 
which the child may pass from letter-recognition 
to word-recognition. Beside each picture is 
printed its name-word ; these name-words 
should all be regular, but it will be found 
necessary to leave blank, except for the two 
forms of the letter, the pages on which are 
printed q, x, y, z. 

An alphabet book of this kind may be pur- 
chased, but it may be very easily made from 
brown paper, by the method described in the 
articles on Language Training. Charming 
pictures of boys and girls, who should have such 


names as Bob, Jack, Fred, Nan, Nell, Sally, 
and pictures of horses, dogs, and cats with such 
names as Dobbin, Rob, and Tabby, may be cut 
from illustrated magazines. Catalogues and 



Fig. b 

Page from A Iphabei Book showing use of 
Small and of Capital Letters 

advertisements are useful for supplying such 
pictures as bag, bed, box, or mop, mat, pen, pot. 
Such big words as Margaret, or umbrella, do 
not come amiss. Both are regular, and provide 
an opportunity for clever children to use their 
maturing power to the full, and such children 
receive great impetus from having tackled a 
really big word ! 


WORD-0UILDING 

I N talks with the children, the teacher often I and capital letters, in arranging a single alphabet 
has occasion to introduce a new word. The > neatly in its box, will have prepared the children 
new word should be enunciated very slowly \ for orderly use of the letter-box. 
and very distinctly— so slowly, indeed, that each \^ r . . . 

component sound may be easily distinguished getting it Klgnt 

by the child. It will be found that children come, l In our earliest lessons it is well to proceed 
spontaneously, to analyse many words they hear ^omewhat as follows : " Jim, run and fetch your 
into their sound elements when once they have <^tp. Now we will make the name f cap * with 
received stimulus from the slow, clear speech qur letters. I take c, a, p. That says * cap/ 
of their teacher, and have been initiated into l^ow I'm going to mix up the letters. Can you 
the playing of such simple little games as finding p\it them together again to make f cap ’ ?” 
the initial sounds in words or finding many If the letters are put in the wrong order, make 
words which begin with the same sound. (See no remark save, “ Look ! I’ll make it again. 
Spelling Games.) The letters come in this order. Now can you 

The analysis of spoken words into their sound make ‘ cap ' ? ” If the lt p ” is placed in this 
elements not only prepares children for spell- position “ caP,” proceed in much the same 
ing and for reading, but also has a most way, drawing the child’s attention, while rebuild- 
important bearing on the development of ing the word, to the correct position of “ p/' 
clear speech in little children. the round part beside “ a.” 


Lessons in Word-building 

Lessons in word-building may be given indi- 
vidually, or may be given to a group of children. 
If several children have reached approximately 
the same stage in ability to sound any letter 
at sight, a little group may be formed round a 
mat on the floor, or round a table, on which the 
words are to be built. The children will take 
turns in the word-building, and they may learn 
much not only from building the words them- 
selves, but also from watching their friends 
build them. 

The best words to use in such word building 
lessons are names of things familiar to the 
children, particularly of things which may be 
fetched and placed beside their names. In this 
way the child is helped to associate words very 
closely with the ideas which they represent. The 
box of letters previously used for letter-matching 
is suitable for these lessons, and is shown on 
page 413. The live letters in each compartment 
will now be ready in their places, and a separate 
box containing one set of simple cut-out capitals 
will also be available (page 414). The practice 
which the children have had in matching small 


A word of caution is, however, necessary. It 
is sometimes wiser not to insist on everything 
being right in a first lesson. Some timid self- 
distrustful little folk need much encouragement 
when one single little thing is right, and with 
encouragement blossom amazingly, getting 
everything right by degrees. Other children are 
stimulated to do their best by helpful criticism. 
The teacher’s standard should be a high one, 
but in securing it she will require to be in tune 
with the little learners, knowing how to get 
the best from each individual, and letting none 
suffer from undue discouragement — one of the 
most fatal impediments to learning. 

Words Suitable for Word-building 

Names of things which are suitable for use 
in early exercises in word-building, and which 
an ordinary school-room can supply, are as 
follows : cap, hat, cup, mug, jug, pot, box , mat, 
pin, pen, rug, desk , stick, brick. 

It is also useful to have a box full of little 
toys, the names of which are simple regular 
words such as, doll , led, top, hen, cat, dog, duck , 
pig, bell, cock, stag, bag, robin, van, pan. (See 
Fig. 1.) 
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The names of the childien in each group letter will be emphasized. (See Section dealing 
should also be built, for no words are more with Letters and Sounds.) Children readily 
likely to be of interest to them. In building appreciate the use of the big, important letter 
these names, another important use of the capital at the beginning of their own special names, 






WORD4BUILDING 


for those names are of much importance tl 
them ! \ 

It is well to begin with the building of the! 
names of children which happen to be regular! 
in spelling, such as, Dick , Bob, Jack , Ella\ 
Winifred , Hilda, Jim , Margaret, Isabel, Nell} 
Sally , Nan . 

But the irregular names of the children should 
also be built. In building them the teacher will 
make such remarks as these : " Now, here’s a 
letter you can't hear, but it’s there all* the same 
(i.e. h in John)" or " You will never guess which 


represent ideas of special interest to little 
children should come into their early word 
experience. Such words are remembered because 
of their interest, and the fact that they are full 
of meaning for the child ensures that the symbols 
\ which make the words represent ideas. 

\ A child’s own name, the names perhaps of his 
^ special friends, including such words as mother, 
father, baby ; the names of things in everyday 
luse in home and school, such as, door, table, 
chair, window ; are all words full of meaning for 
little ones. 



Fig. 2 


Building a Sentence with the Capital Letter a%d Full-stop 


letters I have to take to begin George’s name," 
and “ We’ll have to remember this letter, for 
we can’t hear it” (as she places e in position 
beside “ G ” and “ g"). 

After each name has been built by the 
teacher, the letters should be mixed up and 
placed by the child in their correct order. 

From building single words with letters from 
the letter-box, children may pass to the forma- 
tion of little sentences with these letters. They 
learn to use a big capital letter to begin such 
sentences, and to take a full stop from the last 
compartment in the letter-box to finish it. 

Words which are of Special Interest 

Words, whether regular or irregular, which 


It is suggested that only one or two irregular 
names be giver at a time, and always with a 
cheerful remar V about the unexpected letters 
which occur in them. If the child's word-experi- 
ence become over-weighted with irregularities, 
he may fail to develop that confident attack 
on new words which results from frequent 
contact with words containing letters of which 
he knows the sounds. 

Some Methods of Teaching Suitable 
Irregular Words 

Children become familiar with the spelling 
of their own names by the method described 
in the article on Writing. 
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Such words as father , mother, baby, may be 
taught by preparing a simple little wall card, 
such as is shown in the diagram. This card is 
made from cardboard, brown on one side and 
white on the other, which can be bought of a 
convenient size in most shops which provide 
artist's materials. A suitable picture is pasted 
above, and the words are printed in fairly large 
letters in Chinese white ink below. Children 
build these words and write them on black- 
boards. 

When a talk has been given on some picture 
likely to be of interest to the children, tha: 
picture is hung on the wall immediately after 
the talk, on the children’s eye-level. A name 
card may be prepared to hang beside the picture. 
Thus the children, with the help of the name 
card, may build words which have become of 
special interest to them. Beside one of those 
large travel posters of ships which are such a 
joy to children, might be hung the following 
words, printed large on cardboard : steamer, 
sea , funnels , deck , mast , port holes. Such a 
method enables children to acquire a vocabulary 
full of meaning, and opportunities of learning 
to read and to write words of interest. 

Name Cards 

In order to teach the names of articles of 
furniture in the room, prepare cards with 
these names printed in large letjters on them. 
The cards are hung on door, table, desk, piano, 
chair, window, cupboard, bocjk-case. The 
children make a game of collecting those name- 
cards and of trying to replace them each on the 
correct articles of furniture. Such names may 
also be built with letters from t|ie letter-box. 

Word-building as Preparation for 
Reading 

Exercises in word-building are easier for little 
children than are exercises which involve 
interpretation of the printed word. In word- 
building, the child starts off with a word of 
interest which has been clearly pronounced 
for him, or which he has thought of for himself. 
The word is said over and over again in an 
endeavour to discover all the sounds which it 
contains. In so far as the child has learnt to 


enunciate clearly, will he find it easy to build 
correctly words of regular spelling. 

When a child is shown a printed word and 
asked to read it, he proceeds in the opposite 
way. He sounds the letters which it contains 
one by one. By the time he reaches the last 
letter he has probably forgotten the sound of 



of much interest to Little Children 

the first, and even when this is remembered, he 
often finds it difficult to arrive at the final 
result. In the one case he starts off with a word, 
full of meaning for him, and discovers its 
sounds : in the other he tries, from the separate 
sounds, to arrive at the word, and may possibly 
also arrive at its meaning. Perchance he stops 
short when with difficulty he manages to say 
the word and fails to associate it with any 
meaning. 



WORD-BUILDING 
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Idea Most Important 

Early insistence upon this method of learning 
to read is apt to make children dislike reading 
and contract bad reading habits. Too often a 
habit is formed of pausing at sound units, and 
even when these units are with difficulty welded 
into a whole, the child fails to associate the whole 
with an idea because of the wearisomeness of 
the process by which the whole was reached. 

Word-building, on the other hand, interests 
little children, and enables them to link very 
closely the form of the completed word with the 
idea which was in their minds when they set out 
to build it. Ample practice in building suitable 
words prepares the child for the quick inter- 
pretation of printed words which have not been 
already pronounced for him. Word-building, 
moreover, supplies the child with ample oppor- 
tunity of learning through ear, eye, and hand. 
In order that the hand may do its full share, 
the sorting out and arranging ol letters should 
be supplemented by the writing with chalk 
on blackboards, or with crayon on brown paper, 
the words which have been built with loose 
letters. 

Mental Differences among the 
Children 

The teacher throughout these exercises will 
make note of any characteristic differences 
which reveal themselves among the children. 
She may find that certain children are less able 
than others to distinguish the sounds in words, 
and she will have to be prepared to build for 
such children more words herself, asking them 
to rebuild them after they have received the 
visual impression of the whole. Children with 
good auditory powers will show ability to build 
many words for themselves when once the idea 
of doing so has been presented to them. 

Certain children will have more need than 
others to use their hands in writing words in 
order to learn them. For such children the 
teacher will find it profitable to trace words on 
sand, and allow the children to re-trace them 
with their own fingers, or to write them lightly 
in white chalk on a blackboard, and let the 
children cover them over firmly with coloured 
chalk. 


Adjusting Method to Needs of Child 

To help all children, early exercises in reading 
should make use as far as possible of eye, ear, 
and hand — the one experience being used to 
reinforce the other in the learning process. 
Differences in learning among children should 
be of interest to the teacher, and far from blam- 
ing them because they do not seem to fit into 
a pre-con ceived plan, she must be prepared to 
adjust her method to the needs of individuals, 
and make use of the channel of approach most 
suited to each child. 

Word-building as a Class Lesson 

Building words on the blackboard with the 
children's help makes quite a suitable class lesson. 
It may take the form of a simple little story 
during the telling of which the teacher pauses 
at words of regular spelling, enunciating them 
very slowly, very clearly, sound by sound, and 
writing them down on the blackboard as she 
does so. 

The children will usually be able to arrive at 
the interpretation of the whole, for, as a matter 
of fact, children can more quickly interpret the 
printed word when they are free to listen to its 
separate sounds, than when they themselves 
have to enunciate these sounds. 

The following simple type of story will serve 
this purpose. Words in italics are those which the 
teacher has chosen to sound slowly and print on 
the blackboard. When, in the course of the story, 
these printed words occur again, the teacher 
points to them on the blackboard, and the 
children will usually be able to re-read them 
themselves. Words which the children supply 
in this way are printed in brackets. This exer- 
cise is calculated to help the children to recognize 
printed words at sight. 

The Story 

“ Once there was a little girl called Nell. 
Her brother was called Tom. They had a little 
dog called Rob. One day (Nell) and (Tom) went 
to see their granny. They took (Rob) with them. 
They went across a field where there were lots 
of little rabbits. (Rob) thought it would be great 
fun to catch a rabbit. The (rabbit) ran. (Rob) 
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ran. The (rabbit) ran faster than (Rob). It 
scuttled over the grass, and over the stones, 
until it reached its burrow. (Rob) saw its little 
white tail disappear down the hole, and then 
came running back to (Nell) and (Tom). 

‘ Look/ said (Nell). ' There is a little robin. 
See its red breast.' But (Rob) began to bark , 
and the (robin) flew away. * There's (granny) 
at the door/ said (Tom). * She's waving to us 
Lets hurry,* 

“ (Granny) had a lovely tea all ready for (Tom) 
and (Nell), and a big bone for (Rob). (Nell) 
and (Tom) had bread and butter , and nice fresh 
eggs. They had scones with jam. After tea they 
had lovely fun in (granny's) big garden until 
it was time to go home." 

Correction of Spelling Mistakes 

It is suggested that a considerable amount 
of caution should be shown in correction of 
spelling errors during this stage in learning to 
read. A child often wishes to build or to write 
some irregular word which interests him. The 
teacher may often be able to show the child 


how to make the word correctly before he builds 
or writes it. Often, however, the child will use 
his knowledge of sounds and try to build and 
write irregular words himself. It would seem 
reasonable at this stage to accept as real con- 
quests words which have been phonetically 
spelt, such as, " gluv ", “ crismas ", etc., for 
conquests they most undoubtedly are, and to 
disparage them may have disastrous results. 
Whether to offer correction or not is often a 
matter for the exercise of judgment on the 
teacher’s part. Sometimes a child shows that 
he is doubtful and desirous of help to put the 
word right ; sometimes a child is glowing from 
the achievement of a bigger task than he has 
previously attempted. In the first case correc- 
tion may be helpful, and in the second it may 
kill all enthusiasm. 

As a general rule it is safest to be very sparing 
in correction. If a method is followed of 
bringing the child into contact with many words 
which exemplify many spelling rules, if he 
comes to enjoy reading and writing, his spelling 
errors right themselves as his word experience 
widens. 
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T O establish confidence in tackling new 
words, it is important that the little 
child should have contact with many 
words of regular spelling. The child, trained 
by means of much word-building, has also to 
establish power to read at sight printed words 
not already pronounced for him. 

Some form of control of the child's vocabulary 
is desirable and usually necessary. At the 
beginning simple monosyllabic words of few 
letters which are " pictureable ” should be used. 

Word and Picture Matching 

The most helpful device for leading little 
children, not only to name words at sight, but 
also to connect them with ideas, is to provide 
little pictures which have each to be matched 
with a name. The picture suggests a name, 
and the child, trained to discriminate sounds, 
soon learns to select the right name to match 
each picture. Experience seems to indicate 
that four pictures are sufficient for a little child 
to deal with at this stage. (See Fig. r.) When 
the whole word has been matched with the 
correct picture, the exercise is made much more 
valuable if the child is encouraged to build up 
each word with loose letters. These letters 
should be about i in. square, as they must be 
small enough to be used several at a time on 
the child's own desk or table. 

This word-building carries on the training in 
sound discrimination which was begun with the 
big letter-box, and is a very valuable aid to 
correct spelling. Here, again, the child works 
back from a word which has meaning for him, 
to analysis of that word into its sound elements — 
a method which seems to suit the mentality of 
little children. 

Necessary Material 

Material similar to that which is shown in 
the diagram may be bought, or may be made by 
the teacher. 

If the material is to be made, it is suggested 


that pink cardboard cut into postcard size 
should be obtained from a paper merchant, 
^ndex cards do very well. Each card may then 
t>e divided as shown in Fig. 2, so that one card 
i£ often sufficient to make a mount for a picture, 
a name card for a picture, and loose letters with 
which to build the name. The simplest method 
of measuring off widths for name card and letters 
is to make both the width of the ruler. (Note 
the method used of writing on one undivided 
card two letters which are sounded together.) 
The most satisfactory method of storing reading 
material of this kind is to keep it in rows of 
wall-pockets. This first row of wall-pockets is 
shown on page 424. 

Picture Cards and Others 

Picture cards, name cards, and loose letters 
are all put into an envelope made of red cloth, 
and each envelope goes into its own wall-pocket. 
To help the child to restore the envelope which 
he has used to the right wall-pocket, little dots 
are sewn near the top of each envelope. Thus, 
the envelope which belongs to the pocket third 
from the left of the row has three dots, and the 
envelope for the sixth pocket has six dots. It 
is useful to have a distinctive colour for the 
envelopes of each row, e.g. red for the first 
row, blue for the second, as this helps the 
children to keep the material in order. It is also 
necessary, on this account, to print numbers on 
the back of all the little loose letters. Thus, the 
letters which belong to the envelope which is 
fourth from the end are all numbered " 4,” 
and those belonging to the envelope second 
from the end, “ 2.” When these little letters 
fall on the floor, their colour indicates the row 
to which they belong, and the number indicates 
the envelope in that row to which they must be 
returned. 

On the outside of each wall-pocket a number, 
or a combination of letters, should be painted 
or embroidered in a simple chain stitch, and in 
a colour to match the contents of the pocket. 


4 2 3 
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Suitable Words for Matching with 

Pictures 

The letters which require most emphasis at 
this early stage are those which represent vowel 
sounds. It is, therefore, suggested that the 
contents of the envelopes in row i of the wall- 
pockets should be designed to teach, in particu- 
lar, the vowel sounds, a, e, i, o, u, y. 

Thus, the envelopes of the consecutive 
pockets would contain pictures such as the 
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It may, sometimes, be necessary to adjust 
words to the pictures which are available. 
Thus Bob might take the place of one of the 
words in the “ o ” series, or “ holly ” the place 
of one in the “ y ” series. 

Interpretation of Verbs 

So far the work outlined has involved mainly 
the study of name words. Name words are, for 
little children, most important tools of thought. 




cot d fo fg - 

Fig. i 

Contents of Envelope from fourth pocket of row of Wall-pockets 
which are made from Brown Casement Cloth 


following, together with word-dards and loose 
letters — 

Envelope i — bag, sack, cat, flag. 

Envelope 2 — bell, pen, Nell, hen. 

Envelope 3 — pin, pig, lid, Dick. 

Envelope 4 — cot, dog, pot, top. (Fig. 1.) 

Envelope 5 — nut, cup, jug, duck. 

Envelope 6 — puppy, dolly, penny, berry. 

Pictures suitable for mounting on the pink 
cardboard used throughout this stage may be 
cut from magazines, catalogues, or from chil- 
dren's books which have become dilapidated. 


and have more interest for them than have 
other words. Next to them in interest come 
verbs, and especially such verbs as denote 
vigorous action. Happily for us many such verbs 
are regular in spelling, and are suitable for use 
at this stage in learning to read. 

Interpretation of verbs is best taken as a class, 
or a group lesson. The teacher remarks, " I'm 
going to write a word which will tell you some- 
thing to do” Then she slowly and deliberately 
prints, it may be, " run," on the blackboard, 
sounding each letter as she writes it. Whenever 
a child understands what the word says, he may 
carry out the action. Children come to enjoy 
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this work very much, and gradually learn to 
interpret the words quickly. The teacher need 
not be discouraged if at first she has to run the 
sounds fairly close together before the children 
get the idea. Here we are passing from sounds 
to the idea behind them. Power to interpret 
verbs at sight develops very rapidly after the 
first lesson — helped through the child’s eager- 
ness to participate in the activity which the 
word suggests. 

Some Suitable Verbs 

Suitable verbs to use in this way are : run, 
hop , nod, pat , tap, sit, jump , skip, clap, lift, 
catty, stand, dust, stamp, tramp. These com- 
mands may profitably be extended to include 
a child’s name. The teacher may say, “ I’m 
going to write a word which will tell you some- 
thing to do, and after it I’m going to write 
somebody's name. When you see your own 
name it means you’re the one to do something. 
Watch ! ” Then she may write such commands 
as, " Run, Mary,” or " Jump, John,” while 
the children watch eagerly to see who is to 
carry out the action. 

Although the names " verbs ” and “ nouns ” 
may never once be mentioned, implicit in the 
children’s work is a clear-cut distinction between 
these two different types of words, and gradually 
a living appreciation of differences of word- 
functions builds up in the children’s minds. 
One day the teacher may say, quite casually, 
” I’m going to write some verbs to-day,” and 
carry on the exercises described above ; or, 
“ I'm going to write some nouns, so that you 
may bring things to me.” Many words which 
we consider difficult are very readily understood 
when given without special emphasis (for 
emphasis usually suggests difficulty) in a context 
which makes their meaning clear. 

Learning Useful Little Words 

Many useful little words may be taught by 
extending the commands given by one verb to 
commands written in sentence form. Words 
such as " to,” ” the,” " put,” “ here,” “ there,” 
may thus be made familiar to the children. 
Even in dealing with irregular words of this 


kind, the training in sound discrimination which 
the children have received proves of some 
value, for some letter or letters in each word 
are regular in sound. 

To isolate words of this kind in little groups 
to be learnt together would not appear to be 
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Fig. 2 

Piece of Pink Cardboard, postcard size, 
arranged to provide picture, name card , 
and loose letters to teach one word 

a wise procedure. The child is helped to recog- 
nize them more quickly when (hey appear in 
conjunction with words which are already 
familiar. Their context thus helps the child 
to read them. Moreover, when they form part 
of a “ thought whole,” the child is not likely 
in reading them to give to those little words 
undue emphasis. The plan should be followed 
of using words over and over again until their 
appearance becomes familiar. Also, full use 
should be made of regular words, or words 
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already familiar to the children, to supply clues 
to the interpretation of these new little words. 

Some Simple Sentences 

Suitable sentences are given below. In 
writing them, the teacher may draw attention 
to the use of a capital letter at the beginning 
of a command, and to the full stop with which 
each little command finishes. 

Get a mug. 

Get a jug. 

Get a cap, etc. 

Run to the desk. 

Hop to the desk. 

Skip to the desk, etc. 

Dust the table. 

Dust the piano, etc. 

Lift the mat. 

Lift the chair, etc. 

Sit on the chair. 

Sit on the floor. 

Put the pen on the box. 

Put the box on the table, etc. 

Put the box here (pointing near). 

Put the box there (pointing away). 

The best method of enabling a child to remem- 
ber the correct spelling of " there,” as contrasted 
with " their ” — is to use it in close conjunction 
with " here,” and in a context which makes its 
meaning plain. 

Singulars and Plurals 

Little children may readily appreciate the 
importance of the final " s ” in certain words 
by such simple little group lessons as the follow- 
ing. The teacher may say, " I'm going to make 
a word on the blackboard to tell you what I 
want you to bring me.” She may then say, 
" Bring me a — " and complete the command by 
printing the word " cup ” on the board instead 
of saying it. A child who understands fetches 
the cup. Then the teacher may say, " I'm 
going to add a letter to this word.” She then, 
perhaps with red chalk to emphasize its import- 
ance, adds " s,” and says " Bring me — ” point- 
ing to the plural form and letting the children 
discover that now the teacher is not satisfied 
unless given two or more cups. The following 
words are suitable for use in this way because — 


1. The letters in them have their regular sounds. 

2. The plurals are formed by adding " s.” 

3. The words are names of things which can 
readily be fetched in an ordinary school-room 
— cap, pin, stick, pen, brick, bag, hat. 

Making Sentences 

One day the teacher may say to a group of 
children, “ I'm going to write some words (or 
verbs) to tell you things to do” She may then 
print with red chalk the verbs, " hop,” " dig,” 
"jump,” "bark,” "purr,” "cluck.” Each 
word will be interpreted by a child in action, 
and will be left on the board printed in red. 
Then the teacher may say, " Now, I'm going 
to write names (or nouns), and perhaps you will 
be able to tell me what the names are when I 
finish writing them." 

She then prints in blue in a vertical column — 

Dogs Frogs 

Cats Men 

Hens Robins 

The children try to read each word as it is 
completed. When all these words have been 
read, the teacher may say, " Which of our red 
words tell us what dogs can do ? " If the 
children say, " jump,” then say, " Yes, a dog 
can jump. So can a cat, so can a frog. There’s 
one word that tells us something that only a 
dog does.” Gradually the children will select 
suitable verbs to pair with each noun, and will 
have helped to form little sentences. Atten- 
tion will again be drawn to capital letters and 
full stops, when the children read the little 
sentences they have helped to make. 

Use of “ A ” and “An ” 

To help children to speak clearly, it is neces- 
sary to help them to recognize the use of the 
simple little words " a,” and " an.” We do not 
wish them to say " a negg,” or " a apple.” 
Probably the easiest way to help them to realize 
that there are the two forms, is to write both 
forms down on the blackboard and ask them to 
choose the form to go with such regular words 
as bag , egg, cat , ass, dog, jug, ox, fox, hat, umbrella, 
etc., helping them to see that " an egg,” for 
instance, is easier to say than " a egg " ! 
Another useful exercise would be to ask 
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Fig. 3 

Useful Set of W all-pockets for Exercises in Reading and Spelling 


children to listen to find out which form is 
used, while the teacher says such words as, 
“ a pear/' " an apple/* ** a box/' “ an orange/’ 
etc. To distinguish little words in this way 
is quite an important speech exercise for little 
folks. 

Exercises in Word-arrangement 

The exercises described above as given to 
groups of children should be supplemented by 
opportunities to work out similar exercises 
individually. In the group lesson, the children 
have opportunities of gaining light from each 
other, and it is the individual work which reveals 
just how much has been fully understood by 
each child. The exercises in word-arrangement 
are on the whole more difficult than are the 
exercises in word and picture-matching and 
word-building, and they need many of the oral 
lessons described above as a preparation and 
as an accompaniment to the individual work. 

If an arrangement of wall-pockets is used such 
as shown in Fig. 3, it will be found helpful 
to place in the end pocket four little envelopes, 
each containing words to be arranged and 
thereafter to be copied into the little books 
prepared for transcription. (See Article on 
Writing.) It is helpful to obtain two shades 
of cardboard (in the case of the first row, red 
and pink). Words are printed on slips of this 
cardboard measuring 2 in. or 3 in. by 1 in. 

Envelope 1 might contain the verbs pre- 
viously interpreted from the blackboard, printed 
on red cardboard. This gives the children an 
opportunity of interpreting the verbs indi- 


viduaUy, and of writing them into their little 
books. 

Envelope 2 might contain such singular forms 
as were used in the group lesson, printed on 
red cardboard to be matched with plural forms 
on pink. 

Envelope 3 might contain articles “ a ” and 
“ an ” printed on red cardboard to be matched 
with suitable nouns. 

Envelope 4 might contain the nouns and 
verbs already used in blackboard work for 
making sentences. The nouns on red cardboard 
will be matched with verbs on pink. 

Foundations of Grammar 

The exercises described above have not been 
arranged to teach grammar. They have been 
arranged to provide exercises in intelligent word 
study, and as they become more advanced, 
provide much exercise in choice of words and in 
correct arrangement of words — exercises calcu- 
lated to have a beneficial effect on reading, 
spelling and composition. 

Nevertheless, opportunities arise of slipping 
into the child’s mind grammatical ideas and 
grammatical names. Do not attempt to teach 
such names. Use them incidentally, and 
casually. When so introduced they do not 
worry the children, who may come to use them 
quite easily and naturally themselves. It 
prepares the ground very effectively for a fuller 
understanding of grammar at a later stage, and 
robs it of the alarm which arises in an older 
child’s mind when confronted with a new 
terminology. 
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T HE difficulties which a child encounters 
in learning to read and spell, after he has 
learnt the regular sounds of the letters, 
fall into six main groups— 

i. The consonant sounds represented by two letters, 
such as, sh, ch. 

2. The various methods of lengthening vowel sounds, 
such as by e at the end of a word, or by using 
two letters, such as ee, oo, ea, ow. 

3. The silent letters which occur in words such as 
castle, knot, school. 

4. The unusual sounds given to certain letters, in 
such words as " mother," “ bird," " saucer." 

5. The different pronunciations sometimes given to 
words which are spelt exactly alike, such as 
" bow " (the noun) and " bow " (the verb). 

6. The similar pronunciation sometimes given to 
words of different spelling, such as " hair " 
and " hare " ; ” son " and " sun." 


There are, however, miscellaneous irregu- 
larities, which fall into no special group, as, 



for example, in such words, as one , does , yacht , 
who. 

Methods of Dealing with Difficulties 

Wall-pockets, similar to those already des- 
cribed, may be adapted to teach each new letter 
combination. The envelopes in each row will 
be designed to teach new spelling rules and will 
contain words, with illustrative pictures, and 
cards for word-building on which are printed 
the separate letter sounds. As before, each row 
of wall-pockets should have envelopes and 
contents of a distinctive colour. The contents 
of a first row of wall-pockets containing red 
envelopes have already been described on 
page 427. 

The method used is chosen because it enables 
the child — 

1. To connect words with definite ideas. 



| path root. 



Fig. 1 

Pictures , etc . , from the Blue Envelope set out on the child's desk. Envelope with four spots 

indicates the number of its pocket 
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2. To perfect spelling by word-building. 

3. To prepare for composition by exercises in 
word-arrangement. 

4. To use the hand in the learning process, 
thereby perfecting a precision and delicacy of 
control, beneficial both to body and to mind. 

5. To become familiar with letter combina- 
tions and sounds which are common in English. 
For this purpose words have been selected to 
act as " type ” or “ key ” words. Through 
familiarity with these words, combined with 
such exercises as are described in the article on 
Spelling Games, the child becomes quick to note 
peculiarities of English spelling. 

Row 2. Blue Envelopes and Blue 

Cards 

Purpose. To teach the new consonant sounds, 
sh, ch , nch t th , wh, qu , ng, nk. Each of the first 
six pockets will hold envelopes containing 
pictures, name-cards, and loose letters cut from 
blue cardboard, as in Fig. 1. Letters, such as 
sh, ch, which are sounded together, will be 
printed on one piece of cardboard, so that the 
child, in building a word, will lift one piece for 
each sound which he hears in a word. 

Contents of the First Six Pockets in Row 2. 
These envelopes may contain pictures, name- 
cards, and loose letters, to teach such " key ” 
words as the following — 

1 — ship, shell, brush, fish. 

2 — chick, chop, match, patch. 

3 — bunch, inch, bench, branch. 

4 — thrush, bath, path, moth. 

5 — whip, whisk, quilt, squib. 

6 — ring, wing, bank, ink. 

Contents of the Word-work Pocket. The five 
little envelopes contained in the word-work 
pocket will provide for the following exercises— 

1. Interpretation of such verbs as, brush, 
chop, munch, drink, whip, sing, quack. 

2. Matching of such singular and plural forms, 
as : dish, dishes ; box, boxes. 

3. Matching a, an, the, with suitable nouns, 
such as : a fox, the foxes. 

4. Matching two forms of the verb, such as : 
run , running ; dig, digging. 


5. Arranging loose words to make little 
sentences, such as : The bells ring. (See Fig. 2;) 


Row 3 . Yellow Envelopes and 
Yellow Cards 


Purpose. To teach the long vowel sounds. 
In Fig. 3 are shown the contents of one 
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Fig. 2 

Sentences Formed from Loose W ord-cards 


envelope, as they might be arranged by a 
child. 

(In building such a word as " gate,” the child 
does so from loose letter « ards on which letters 


are arranged thus : j K | 



The 


letters “ a — e," which together represent one 
sound, are printed on one piece of cardboard. 
In building the word, the child places the letter 
" t ” between them.) 

Contents of the Envelopes in the First Six 
Pockets. These envelopes contain pictures. 
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name-cards, and loose letters of “ key ” words 
to teach the new sounds represented by the 
following letters — 

(1) a, e, i (3) a — e, i— e (5) ee 

(2) o, u, y (4) o — e, u — e (6) 00 

1— baby, lady, Mary, zebra, lion, tiger. 

2 — pony, piano, bull, pussy, fly, sky. 



2. Pairing such singular and plural forms, as : 
lady, ladies ; baby, babies ; dolly, dollies. 

3. Matching two forms of the verb, such as : 
make, making ; smile, smiling. 

4. Making such little sentences from loose 



EEam beds 

SEEUm HE3E 

Fig. 3 

Pictures and Words from Row Six of Yellow Cards , as child might arrange them 



Fig. 4 

Sentence-forming Exercise from Yellow Word-work Pocket 


3 — gate, rake, spade, pipe, hive, kite. 

4 — rose, mole, cone, dome, tube, cube. 

5 — bee, tree, wheel, reel, sheep, queen. 

6 — book, moon, boot, stool, hoop, spoon. 

(See Fig. 3.) 

Contents of the Word-work Pocket. Four little 
envelopes providing for the following activities — 
1. Interpretation of such verbs as : rake, 
smile, pull, sleep, sweep. 


Row 4. Green Envelopes and 
Green Cards 

Purpose. To teach the following letter-com- 
binations which represent long vowel sounds — 

(1) ou, ow (3) ea, ey (5) oa, ow 

(2) ai, ay (4) oi, oy (6) a, aw 

Contents of the First Six Pockets. Envelopes 
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Arrangement of Pictures , Words, and Letters from Green Cards (Pocket No. 6) 


containing pictures, name-cards, and loose 
letters to teach the following “ key ” words — 

1 — owl, cow, flower, house, mouse, trout. 
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Fig. 6 

From the Green Word-work Pocket 


2— pail, chair, daisy, tray, hay, may. 

3 — leaf, seat, wheat, key, turkey, donkey. 

4— oil, join, point, boy, toy, Roy. 

5— boat, goat, loaf, pillow, window, sparrow. 

6 — ball, watch, swan, shawl, hall, wall. 

( See Fig. 5.) 

Contents of Word-work Pocket. Four little 
envelopes providing for the following activities — 

1. Interpretation of such verbs, as : shout, 
trail, play, read, point, throw, call, wash, draw. 

2. Pairing such singular and plural forms, as : 
leaf, leaves ; loaf, loaves. 

3. Matching past and present forms of verbs : 
jump, jumped ; skip, skipped. 

4. Matching nouns with suitable adjectives, 
such as : red rose ; gold ring ; fur coat. (See 
Fig. 6.) 

Row 5. Purple Envelopes and 
Purple Cards 

Purpose. To bring to the child's attention 
words in which letters have a more or less 
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unusual sound, and words in which occur silent 
letters, such as — 


(1) o, ir (3) c (5) w, k, b 

(2) g, dg (4) e, t (6) h, c, 1 

Contents of the First Six Pockets . Envelopes 

containing pictures, name-cards, and loose 
letters to teach the following " key ” words — 

1 — mother, glove, dove, bird, girl, shirt. 
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3. Making sentences which introduce the use 
of pronouns. Thus, the sentence The lady 


knits. 


she 


may be transformed into 
by turning over 


knits. 


the first card. 

4. Making sentences from separate phrases 
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Fig. 7 

Exercise with Purple Pictures , Word Cards , and Letters {Row 5) 


2 — sponge, cage, page, bridge, sledge, badge. 

3 — pencil, fence, saucer, lace, mice, face. 

4— — table, apple, kettle, castle, thistle, whistle. 
(See Fig. 7.) 

5 — wren, wreath, knife, knot, lamb, comb. 

6 — rhinoceros, school, scissors, scent, half, 
calf. 

Contents of Word-work Pocket. Envelopes pro- 
viding for the following activities — 

1. Interpretation of such verbs as work, 
whirl, arrange, dance, whistle, write, knock, 
comb. 

2. Matching singular and plural forms, such 
as : man, men ; child, children. 


which introduce the use of inverted commas 
such as those shown in Fig. 8. 

Row 6. Buff Envelopes and Buff 

Cards 

Purpose . To make the children familiar with 
a miscellaneous group of " type ” words, con- 
taining the following letter-combinations— 

(1) ea (3) ie, oe (5) ui, gu ; ph, gb 

(2) gb (4) ew, ue, oe 

Contents of the First Six Pockets. Picture 
cards, name-cards, and loose letters to teach the 
following “ key ” words — 

1 — head, bread, thread, heart, pear, bear. 






Fig. y 

Contents of a Buff Pocket [Row 6 ) 



Fig. io 

Contents of a Pocket in Row y (Grey) 
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2 — light, night, plough, bough, weight, eight. 

3 — shield, field, tie, pie, people, leopard. 

4 — newt, yew, blue, statue, avenue, shoe. 

5 — biscuit, building, fruit, suit, guard, guide. 

6 — elephant, photograph, telephone, gramo- 
phone, pheasant, trough. (See Fig. 9.) 


Contents of the Word-work Pocket . Envelopes 
to provide for the following activities — 

1. The interpretation of such verbs as : tear, 
weigh, build, guard, telephone, cough. 

2. The matching of such present and past 
tenses of verbs, as : think, thought ; catch, 
caught ; keep, kept. 

3. Matching words which are changed through 
the addition of a suffix, as : teach, teacher ; 
talk, talker; sail, sailor. 

4. Matching cards on which are written 
questions, with cards on which are the answers, 


such as : 


Who sells bread ? 


A baker. 


This exercise makes children familiar with the 
use of the question mark, and with the irregular 
word, “ who.” 


5. Completing sentences by the addition of an 
exclamation, such as : 


When I am happy, I say, 


Hurrah ! ” 


Thus may the children be introduced to the 
use of the exclamation mark. 


Row 7 . Grey Envelopes and Grey 

Cards 

Purpose . To make the children thoroughly 
familiar with many words in everyday use, and 
with words which, although pronounced alike, 
vary in spelling according to their meaning. 
None of these envelopes need contain word- 
building letters. When the child has arranged 
the contents of each envelope, the words he has 
arranged may straightway be transcribed into 
a writing book as a record of work done. 

Contents of the First Six Pockets . 

1. The contents of this first envelope are 
shown in Fig. 7. Other words which might be 


included are : boy, buoy ; knight, night ; 
sewing, sowing ; beech, beach ; flower, flour ; 
key, quay ; son, sun. 

2. Cards on which the different colours are 
painted, or on which coloured paper has been 
pasted. These cards will be matched with the 
colour names. 

3. Cards on which are printed the names of 
the days of the week. The child learns to place 
these in correct order. 

4. Cards on which are represented (by means 
of coloured spots) the numbers 0 to 20. The 
child learns to match each number-picture with 
its name. 

5. Names of the months of the year, to pro- 
vide the child with practice in laying them in 
correct consecutive order. To these may be 
added the names of the seasons — on larger 
cards — and, eventually, the child will learn to 
place the names of the months under the names 
of the seasons to which they belong. 

6. Cardboard representations of the various 
coins in common use. These the child will learn 
to pair with cards on which their names are 
printed. 

Contents of the Word-work Pocket. To provide 
for the following activities — 

1. Matching masculine nouns with their 
feminine form : father, mother ; boy, girl. 

2. Matching common with proper nouns : 
boy, John ; girl, Mary. 

3. Changing words by the addition of a 
prefix : appear, disappear ; cover, uncover. 

4. Changing words by the addition of a 
suffix : glad, gladly ; baby, babyish. 

5. Completing phrases by a word which 
indicates something possessed : A cat's paws ; 
a pony's hoofs ; a sheep's wool ; a baby's 
rattle ; etc. This exercise introduces the apos- 
trophe 's, which marks possession. 

6. Matching whole words with their abbre- 
viated forms, such as : Mister, Mr. ; I am, I'm ; 
you are, you're ; Saint, St. 

This exercise enables the child to realize, 
without explanation, the function of the 
apostrophe. 




BOOKS TO READ 


B OOKS have a fascination for the little 
children of to-day. They may see them 
being constantly used by the big folks 
around them, and this in itself acts as an incen- 
tive to their inquiring minds to find out what is 
their attraction. Most of us have seen quite 
little children turning over the pages of a book 
and " reading ” any ideas which happen to come 
into their heads. Probably these little folks 
imagine that this constitutes everything implied 
in reading. Many big folks hardly realize how 
all the wonderful activities in which they take 
part stimulate little folks to adventure and 
discovery. 

Daddy plays football ; Tommy, therefore, 
must needs discover what it feels like to kick 
a big ball. Daddy, or mother, read and write ; 
the mere sight of these activities stimulates the 
little ones to participate in them so far as they 
can. Jim is quiet if given a pencil to scribble 
while daddy writes ; Mary is happy if given a 
comer of a baking board on which to try to 
roll out little scones while mother does the 
baking. 

Child's Own Book 

The possession of a little book marks an epoch 
in the life of a little child at school. Its 
possession brings with it a thrill of achievement. 
It is difficult to imagine that the most charming 
reading cards can ever supplant in a child's 
affection books or magazines which play a great 
part in the everyday lives of the adult popu- 
lation. 

What a Little Child has to Learn 

There are more things to be learnt by a little 
child in connection with books than many of 
us fully realize — 

i . He has to learn the correct order in which pages 
should be turned. Why should the little one not 
begin, like the Chinese, at what we consider the 
end of the book ? The turning over of the pages 
of picture books in the nursery room prepares 


children for our English habit of proceeding from 
left to right. It also provides suitable finger 
activity for babies, and trains them in an orderly 
use of books. It is advisable to train little children 
to return books to a special keeping place. ( See 
The Challenge to Read and Write , page 180.) Such a 
habit helps to counteract careless use of books, by 
teaching children to treat books with the respect due 
to them. Simple little talks on the making of books 
{page 356) are also helpful in this connection. 

2. Children have to learn in which direction to let 
their eyes travel. Why should a little one not 
begin at the bottom of the page and let his eyes 
travel upwards, or let his eyes move from right to 
left ? To read simple little stories to children while 
a knitting needle, or the unsharpened end of a 
pencil, indicates the passage of the adult's eyes 
along lino after line, prepares the child for our 
method of reading a printed page. 

3. To the little child the page with printed 
symbols is like magic. He has no key as yet to 
our interpretation of these strange signs. In the 
scheme outlined in this article, the key is given by 
initiation first of all into our method of writing 
sounds, a key which gradually lays bare to the 
child the secret of translating speech into writing. 
From making up stories for himself from the 
printed pages, he gradually passes to receiving from 
that page help and suggestion as to its real content. 

4. Little ones find it difficult at first to separate out 
one word from another, especially if the spaces 
between the words are not sufficiently wide. Many 
books for little children have far too many words 
on a page, and far too narrow spaces between the 
words. 


Two Types of Reading Books 

It is suggested that the child should have 
access to two kinds of books ; (a) books which 
he can puzzle out for himself through his know- 
ledge of sounds ; and (b) books which he comes 
to read partly through memory, and partly 
through guessing, helped by his knowledge of 
sounds. 

The first type of book encourages the child 
to tackle words for himself, and enables him to 
acquire confidence through the provision of 
matter well within his power. The second type 
of book helps to counteract any tendency, 
should it arise, of stopping at isolated words 
instead of interpreting the thought of phrase or 
of sentence. The first type of reader would be 
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planned on a more or less phonic basis, and the 
second on a “ look and say " or sentence basis. 

Books of both kinds are used during the 
various stages in teaching reading outlined in 
these pages. Several of these readers have now 
been published, but they may be made from little 
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Pages suitable for a First Phonic Read- 
ing Book, showing one sentence only on a 
page, with an illustration on the opposite 

page 

albums, such as are sold in soft grey and brown 
shades in shops which deal in photographic 
material. On one page a suitable picture is 
either pasted or drawn, and on the opposite 
page suitable reading matter is printed either 
in Indian, or in Chinese white ink, according 
to the shade of the paper of which the little 
book consists. These little albums are usually 
made from very heavy paper, and therefore 


wear well. They are more satisfactory in this 
respect than books which are made from brown 
paper. The books are used by the children 
individually, so that a whole class has only one 
copy of each book. 

The advantage in using published books is 
that each child can have a copy of his own to 
put in his own bag, and this may mean much to 
a little child, symbolizing for him a definite step 
in attainment. 

Phonic Readers 

Phonic readers should keep step with the 
child's word study, and this can be without any 
use of stilted, uninteresting sentences. Many 
things of great interest to little children have 
simple, regular names, such as sun and wind, 
dolls and tops, dogs and cats, hens, pigs, and 
robins. Many words which denote the vigorous 
action which children enjoy are also regular in 
construction, such as run, hop, jump, skip. 
Many an interesting sentence may thus be put 
together to form a page of a first reading book, 
and one sentence is sufficient for one page in 
such a book. 

Two pages from a reader suitable for a 
little child to use, when he has learnt to deal 
with words of regular structure, are shown in 
Fig. i. 

As the child in his “ sorting games ” comes 
in contact with successive sound-combinations, 
the phonic readers gradually have a wider choice 
of words, but at no time should interest and 
simplicity of meaning be sacrificed to the 
simplicity of the structure of the words used. 
" Horse," despite its slight irregularity, would 
always be a better word for a child than “ nag." 
Nor is it necessary, in order that the child should 
acquire the power of tackling his own reading 
difficulties, that these readers should be entirely 
phonic. Provided that the majority of the words 
are made up of letters of which the children know 
the sounds, a more or less irregular word here 
and there can readily be guessed, and may 
prove of interest. 

It is better that a reading book should not in 
any way be reduced merely to a drill level ; 
from the beginning, subject-matter and language 
should be suitable for little children and the 
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Series of Pages from a Reading Book made for a Particular School 
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These are pages from a Rhyme Book in which certain words , likely to convey no very definite meaning to some 

children , are illustrated 
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Pages from book showing a Simple Illustration which helps the child, to understand more fully 

what he reads 
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Fig. 5 

A Picture and Sentence which are suitable 
for Matching with Each Other 


words, from the very first, should be such as are 
likely to have for them both meaning and 
interest. 

Other Reading Books and Reading 

Matter 

Little children like to find in print the rhymes, 
jingles, and little poems which they have already 
learnt by heart. If they are given little rhyme 
books containing these verses, they will be found 
going over them again, reading them at first 
mainly by memory, but gradually receiving 
certain hints and checks from the printed page. 

Even if published books be used in connection 
with the main work of the class, it is well that 
every little community of children should 
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possess some books which belong to everyone 
and constitute a small class library. Among 
such books should be a few which deal with 
special interests connected with special environ- 
ment. 

If the children happen to live in a locality 
which abounds in geographical and historical 
interest, full use should be made of these inter- 
ests. For this purpose the little albums, already 
described, may be used. On one page might 
be pasted a picture postcard (so easily obtained 
to-day) of some place familiar to the children. 
On the opposite page should be printed one or 
two very simple sentences, likely to interest 
little children, about these places. A knowledge 
of hills and valleys, of buildings, and of famous 
people connected with their own neighbourhood, 
makes the surest foundation for real interest in 
history and in geography. (Fig. 2.) 

Picture postcards likely to be of interest to 
little children may be stored, each card having 
a title with which it may be matched by the 
child. These titles supply the child with much 
miscellaneous reading matter, much contact 
with little useful words. Such titles as “ A 
deer among the mountains/' “ A woman feeding 
hens and ducks," “ Sheep in a field," " Five 
bullfinches sitting on a tree," “ The Calton 
Hill," "St. Margaret’s Loch," appear in con- 
nection with a collection belonging to Edin- 
burgh children. 

In this way may also be used many a beautiful 
picture to be matched with a beautiful descrip- 
tive sentence, such as shown in the illustration. 

Illustrations 

it is suggested that the first reading books 
should be well illustrated, and that the illus- 
trations should come in close proximity to the 
words which they illustrate. Where a child's 
experience has been in any way limited, pictures 


are particularly necessary. To have a wide 
experience of real things is most desirable, 
but it is unquestionable that pictures may 
fill up, fairly adequately, many a blank in a 
child's experience of reality. For instance, if 
one has seen a sparrow or a horse, it is possible 
from a picture to form a pretty good idea of a 
chaffinch or a deer. Children who have had a 
good picture book of animals at the Zoo, hail 
the real creatures as old friends when first they 
see them alive. 

Pictures close to the words which they illus- 
trate have a further advantage in that the child 
is enabled to associate the printed symbols with 
clear ideas, and thus any tendency to read 
mechanically is counterbalanced. For this 
purpose good use should be made of the pic- 
tures by the teacher. From time to time she 
may remark, " Show me that in the picture." 
If, for example, the child is reading from the 
pages shown in the diagram, “ They have fine 
fun in the hay," the teacher may say, “ Can 
you see in the picture what Betty is doing with 
the hay ? " 

Enlarging the Vocabulary 

The little rhyme shown in the diagram has 
illustrations of words which might possibly be 
unfamiliar or vague in meaning to the children. 
In reading pages or rhyme cards illustrated 
in this manner, the child is helped to build up a 
vocabulary of words intimately connected with 
clear ideas. Using words of which one clearly 
understands the meaning has an important 
moral effect on the mentality of the child. A 
child who has formed a habit of using words 
which he understands, and who also expects to 
understand what he reads, builds up a certain 
mental integrity which helps to counteract 
tendencies towards slovenly thought and 
slovenly speech 



SOME SPELLING GAMES 


G AMES may be played with the children 
at the earliest stage in learning to read. 
These games are calculated to give them 
ear-training which will assist them in spelling 
simple words, and also it will teach them to 
think quickly. Thus the teacher may say, "I'm 

looking at something which begins with d 

and the children may answer, " Door/* As the 
children become accustomed to the game, she 
may change the formula to, "I'm thinking of 
something in a kitchen (or garden, wood, etc.) 

which begins with ” and gradually choose 

names of things not in the children’s immediate 
environment, thus making the game more 
difficult. 

Another similar game is played by asking the 
children to name as many things as possible 
which begin with a certain sound. “ S ” or 
" M ” are suitable sounds with which to initiate 
such games, as we can easily pause on them 
before completing a word. 

At a later stage the teacher may train the 
children in analysis of words by making such 
requests as, “ Can you get me a m — u — g ? ” 
The child, who first finds out what the three 
sounds combine to say, carries out the request. 
Such games reveal to the teacher which children 
are likely to profit most by their phonic training, 
and which children most require their learning 
to be reinforced through hand and eye. 

Games of Word-making 

At a still later stage, they enjoy a simple 
form of “ Word-making.” Letters (exclusive of 
phonograms) printed on cardboard, i in. square, 
which are provided for word-building, may be 
emptied out and placed in a pile on desk or 
table with the letter side downwards. The 
children in turn take one letter from the pile, 
and the child who, with the letters which he 
happens to lift, is able to make most words wins. 

This game may be made increasingly difficult 
for the children by the gradual addition to the 
letter-cards of cards on which letter-combina- 


tions, such as, " sh,” “ oo,” ” ca,” and at a 
much later stage, “ tion," are printed. 

Little Words from a Big Word 

A spelling game which children enjoy, after 
they have travelled some little way in learning 
to read, is trying to make many words from the 
letters contained in one big word. The teacher 
may, for instance, print " chrysanthemum ” on 
the board and set the children to find out how 
many smaller words they can make from the 
letters in this big word in a given time. The 
child who writes down the largest number of 
words correctly in the set time wins. 

Finding Word Families 

When a method such as has been described 
in the preceding pages has been followed, the 
children can amplify their work and make it 
infinitely more valuable by making a game of 
collecting words of one family. The teacher 
may, for example, ask the children to find in 
their books all the words in which “ igh " 
appears. They may write these words into a 
little book, which they have made, named on 
the outside, “ Word Families,” and make quite 
a game of trying to find the largest possible 
number, incidentally improving their spelling 
during their search. 

Finding Words that Rhyme 

A game may also be made of finding as large 
a number of words as possible which have the 
same ending and rhyme with each other. A 
beginning may be made by giving the children 
a simple ending such as “ -at/’ and after letting 
them understand that by putting “ c ” in front 
of it we make cat, ask them to see how many 
words they can make by putting other letters 
in front of “ at." From this simple beginning 
we may go on to more difficult games, giving 
the children such endings as ” -ash,” ” -ink,” 
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” -all,” “ -air,” etc. This game can easily be 
adapted to the particular stage of reading which 
the children have reached. 

Finding Words with Silent Letters 

Children become very interested in discover- 
ing for themselves words in which are silent 
letters, such as knit, knot, gnat, sign, etc. They 
may be set to discover such words for them- 
selves, and given a certain time in which to 
complete a list culled from the books to which 
they have access. They will be interested to 
see who can make the longest list. 

Use of Competition 

Most games involve some element of com- 
petition, and in using them, the teacher will 
need to exercise both sympathy and judgment. 
She will need to be ready to praise real effort 
on the part of children not highly endowed by 
nature, and to stimulate to good work those who 
easily attain a fair standard and are content 
to give less than their best. So long as a happy 
" games ” atmosphere prevails, all is likely to be 


well. But competition in work is dangerous 
among young children, who differ in rate of 
development no less than in mental endowment. 

A Cheerful Attitude Towards 
Spelling Vagaries 

Methods of teaching spelling which involve 
correction of errors are not suitable for little 
children. When errors are corrected, the right 
and wrong impressions come side by side, and 
it is a toss-up which is remembered. Ample 
opportunities should be made for the child to 
gain only right impressions, and the “ games ” 
atmosphere helps to promote a cheerful attitude 
towards spelling vagaries. 

Spelling tends to right itself with the child's 
progress in reading, and need not be stressed 
with little children. It is important to awaken 
their interest in word-structure, and to give them 
experience of various kinds of words. Good 
spelling will eventually evolve if we have, in 
addition, preserved a cheerful attitude in the 
children towards this subject, and have avoided 
engendering feelings of self-distrust and dislike, 
which are likely to impede progress. 



IN FAVOUR OF 
THE SENTENCE METHOD 


T HE prevalent methods of teaching little 
children the beginnings of reading are 
either phonic, or a combination of look- 
and-say with phonics, phonics being the basis. 
Numerous teaching devices have been des- 
cribed earlier in this section, such as the use of 
wooden or cardboard apparatus on which letters 
and parts of words are printed. But as these 
devices are non-essentials, and do not alter the 
principles which they follow out, they must be 
put aside for the moment if a clear idea of the 
sentence method is to be obtained. 

This idea can be best gained, and the reasons 
for and against the opposed methods best 
understood, if the two are placed in contrast 
with one another. They are, indeed, in such 
complete opposition that the advocates of 
either are accustomed to deny that the other is 
reading at all. 

The Pure Phonic Method 

The pure phonic method would start with the 
association of each letter of the alphabet with 
a vowel or consonant sound. Having learnt these 
associations, the child is required to build the 
sounds and letters into spoken and written 
words, and then to read sentences made from 
the words he has learnt. It is urged, in defence 
of this procedure, that it is a logical plan that 
the child should acquire the mechanics of reading 
before going on to reading proper (that is, the 
translation of visible symbols into meaning, 
with or without the accompaniment of spoken 
words) ; and it is assumed that the recognition 
of the parts of words, and their association with 
sounds, are the necessary mechanics. 

What the Sentence Method Is 

All this the sentence method reverses, and its 
advocates deny. They commence their teaching 
with complete sentences, and descend therefrom 


to words — but not until the child has learnt a 
large number of sentences. Any further break- 
ing-up of language in the period of childhood 
they deprecate as useless and harmful. They 
point out that the phonic procedure violates 
the first law of intellectual education, namely, 
that the mind must go from the known to the 
unknown, from the whole to the part, from 
the concrete to the abstract. 

They begin with the sentence, because, being 
equally the unit of thought and of language, 
it is all that the untaught child has interest in, 
and knows. They show that the direct associa- 
tion of letters or words with sounds is not part 
of the necessary mechanics of reading, seeing 
that ancient systems of writing were not 
phonetic, and that deaf mules can be taught 
to read both phonetic script and ordinary 
English characters, and, of course, can neither 
hear nor imagine a sound. And some of them 
go so far as to assert that it is impossible for a 
little child to learn to read by starting from 
vowels and consonants, and that those who are 
engaged in so teaching their pupils are wasting 
their labour and deluding themselves, the 
children actually learning in one way, while 
their teachers suppose them to be employing 
another ! 

How the Sentence Method Began 

The sentence method has arisen spontaneously 
in London, where it is employed in a number of 
schools, as a reaction against the mechanical 
tyranny which phonic teaching has imposed 
upon infants' schools. It arose spontaneously, 
although the conception is not new. It has 
been formulated again and again in the history 
of education. But the manner in which the 
principle is applied is new. 

The improved methods of infant teaching, 
by which the pupils instruct themselves indi- 
vidually, through their own activity with 
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apparatus put into their hands by the teacher, 
have invested all educational principles with 
new possibilities for the infants' school, and 
the sentence principle is no exception. Its 
application is new in another respect, namely, 
in utilizing knowledge of the child-mind that 
was not available in former times. 

Phonics Combined with Look-and- 

Say 

Obviously, the phonic method would be at 
its best, and on its strongest ground, in the 
schools of a nation whose language was spelt 
phonetically, each letter representing one sound 
and one only, no sound being omitted and none 
being repeated. As English spelling is not 
phonetic, it is impossible to apply a pure phonic 
method in the teaching of English reading, and 
accordingly, in practice, combined methods are 
employed. It is assumed at the outset that 
the letters have certain values which, as a 
matter of fact, they possess to only a limited 
extent. 

This assumption forms the basis, and upon it 
is usually grafted a fragmentary look-and-say 
method, by which a number of common words, 
such as have, do, of, to, come, and was, which 
do not conform to its rules, are taught as 
irregular and taught as wholes. It must be 
understood that, in the eyes of the sentence- 
method teachers, such a combined method 
stands almost as deeply condemned as the 
pure phonic. Nothing less than the complete 
sentence will satisfy them, for nothing less than 
the complete sentence has meaning for the 
child. 

They regard look-and-say plus phonics as 
irrational and unscientific, based upon a false 
psychology, and — as regards English — inevitably 
confusing. 

The Irregularities of English Spelling 

English spelling is a beautiful and noble 
inheritance, whose disappearance every one 
should lament, particularly as adult men and 
women read by its aid with as great ease and 
speed as they would read a phonetic script to 
which they had been accustomed all their lives. 


But its effects upon the mind are much more 
curious and extensive than is generally realized. 
In addition to presenting a terrifying obstacle 
to the child who is learning to read, it spoils his 
ear when he has learnt to read, so that he 
believes the sounds of English words to be quite 
other than they are. 

No one but a person intimately familiar with 
phonetics knows the actual sounds of English 
words, and a person who does not know the 
actual sounds of the words is incompetent to 
teach reading by phonic methods. The ordinary 
infants’ teacher teaches irregularities when she 
believes that she is teaching regularities, and 
conversely. She is quite unacquainted with the 
real relation (or lack of relation) between English 
spelling and the real sound of English words. 
For example, let us take the letters O and S- 
These are usually taught to infants, at first, 
as representing the sounds that they have in 
orange and sun. Later the teaching will be 
modified by an additional rule introducing the 
sound of O in home. 

The facts of speech, in respect of these two 
written letters, are given on page 44b, every 
sound being counted every time that it 
occurs. 

Difference in Values 

Now all these are frequent values, but 
they are too numerous to be taught to the child, 
who is accordingly deafened to the values which 
he is not taught. 

But that is a trifle beside the fact that the 
three tables differ. The three first values of O 
are different, and two of the first values of S 
are different ; and similar results obtain for 
most of the letters of the alphabet. As a con- 
sequence, when the infants' mistress is teaching 
her charges the values of the initial letters that 
they will meet most fiequently (which being 
the most important for them, are those that are 
usually taught), she is deceiving them concern- 
ing the most frequent values of the same letters 
in the middles and at the ends of words ; and 
the worst of it is that she is unconscious of the 
extent of her own deception. No teaching of 
additional rules, nor of 0 irregular " words by 
look-and-say methods, can meet the case. 
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(a) As Initial Letters 


O is sounded as in of (unaccented) in 63% 
orange 23% 

„ oven „ 8% 

.. only „ 5% 

order „ i% 

All these values are important : 0 has other 
sound-values , but they are rarer. 

S is sounded as in sun in 98% 

.. sure „ 2% 


(6) As Final Letters 


! O is sounded as in to in 63% 

,, do 20% 

.. go .. 17% 

S „ dogs „ 79% 

,, cats ,, 17% 

S is silent ,, 4% 


(<0 In All Positions 


O is sounded as in 

top 

in 32% 


gallop 

»» 27% 

# » 

home 

.. 17% 

99 

come 

• > *4% 

9 9 

to 

.. 12% 

99 

sort 

>• 4% 

99 

work 

.. 3% 

99 

do 

.. i% 

S is sounded as in 

sun 

.. 58% 

99 

dogs 

.. 33% 

S is silent in 


.. 7% 

S is sounded as in 

sure 

.. 1% 

,, pleasure 

.. 1% 


1 Note. — The text is arranged for the convenience 
International Phonetic Association. 

(a) Initial values o 

(b) Final values o 

(c) All positions o 

(7), J (1) 3 (1). 


English Spelling is Ideographic 

The truth is that English spelling, which is 
ostensibly phonographic (indicative of the 
sounds of words), is mainly ideographic (indi- 
cative of meaning). It has for centuries been 
ideographic in the main, and is now more 
ideographic than ever. The full proof of this 
statement, which may appear paradoxical, 
cannot be attempted here, but the following 
considerations may be mentioned — 

(a) Considered as a system of symbols repre- 
senting sounds, our spelling is completely 
irregular. 

(b) Phonetic spellings that have been begun 
do not always persist, e.g. one was spelt with 
an initial w as early as the fifteenth century. 

(c) Unphonetic spellings persist easily, usually 
without affecting the pronunciation, e.g. victuals 
(earliest spelling “ vitailles ”), scent (earliest spell- 
ing " sent ”). 

(d) Different spellings of the same word 
acquire different meanings without affecting the 
sound, e.g. flour , flower. 

(e) We are indifferent to the fact that different 
spellings are associated with different meanings 
but the same sound, e.g. son, sun, stationary, 
stationery. There are very many pairs of such 
homophones in English, but we are never 
inconvenienced by them in reading. 

(/) On the other hand, we are not indifferent 
when identical spellings are associated with 
different meanings, but the same sound ; e.g. 
the past tense of miss used to be spelt mist , 
but has become missed , which cannot be con- 
fused with mist (haze or fog). 

A Linguistic Fallacy 

But, further, the phonic method is based upon 
a linguistic fallacy. It is supposed by those 
who practise it that, because a sentence can 
be divided into words, and words into vowels 
and consonants, the reverse process can be 


of those who are unacquainted with the script of the 
The phonetic symbols for these values are — 

= a (63), c (23), a (8), o: or ou (5), c: (1) ; s =* s (98), j (2). 

" u (63) u: (20), o; (17) ; s — z (79), s (17), silent (4). 

* c (32), 9 (17). o: (17), a (14), u (12), c: (4), 9: (3), u: (1) ; s - s (58), z (33), silent 
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gone through. That is not so, because each 
step in the division introduces a difference of 
its own. A sentence is living thought and 
speech, but the vowels and consonants are the 
dead results of adult analysis, in which death 
has wrought corruption. One might as well 
believe that, because a living being can be cut 
into head and trunk and limbs, out of head, 
trunk, and limbs a living being can be built 
again. 

This is not a mere theoretical objection ; it 
has most important practical effects in the 
classroom, in separating meaning from sound, 
failing to distinguish between the accented and 
unaccented pronunciations of the same word, 
and in distorting the vowels and consonants. 

The stopped consonants— to omit all but the 
last consideration — which are b, c(k), d, g as go, 
p, t , cannot be emphatically pronounced by 
themselves, nor can h ; and many teachers are 
also accustomed to pronounce the continuants- 
c(s), f, g as in general, j, l, m, n, r, s, v, x , z — as 
stops, so that instead of the child being told 
that b-a-d makes bad, which is what it is sup- 
posed he is told, he is informed that bo-a-do 
makes bad, which is not true. 1 Thus the phonic 
method of teaching reading, instead of being 
an aid to speech, interferes with it. 

Other Objections to the Phonic 

Method 

It has other practical objections no less 
grave. As by this method the shortest words 
are the easiest to read, the earliest reading matter 
has to be artificially constructed out of short 
words, e.g. “ She put it on a peg " ; and as it 
is desired to give practice in similar combina- 
tions of letters, such as -at, - et , -ot, the phonic 
primers are full of sentences constructed with 
that end in view, e.g. " She let the fat get on 
the mat and Jim got the mop to it." Thus 
the child learns to read on an artificially selected 
vocabulary which is much smaller than his 
actual speaking vocabulary, and as it is not 
even a fair sample of his vocabulary, it cannot 
make the proper appeal to his natural interest. 

Now, natural interest is incomparably the 
strongest motive for learning that the little 

1 9 is the sound heard before the b in above. 


child possesses. Phonic methods can be made 
artificially interesting to him by cunning devices, 
but that is not enough. A state of health is 
better than even incomparable powder in 
ineffable jam. 

Again, as the words are built up from their 
elements, they are cognized by the child as 
separate, and are pronounced by him separately, 
until he has had a long course of reading. But 
the natural sentence is a continuous flow of 
sound, broken only where breathing demands 
a pause. Phonic teaching leads to a staccato 
style of reading. 

Next, the child's mind being concentrated on 
producing the right sounds by a synthetic 
process, his appreciation of the meaning is dim, 
and may be entirely absent, and he forms the 
habit of reading without attending to the 
meaning. 

Spelling is Difficult to Learn 

Lastly, the phonic method makes spelling 
more difficult to learn than it would otherwise 
be, and it does so for two reasons. First, as 
there is no consistent relation between spelling 
and sound, any assumed relation which is 
established in the mind between them, for the 
purpose of learning to read, interferes with the 
operation of pure memory. For example, so far 
the child really associates the symbol s with the 
sound that it has in sun , and z with its usual 
sound, he will tend to write dogz rather than 
dogs. Secondly, the mind does not naturally 
build up wholes from parts ; its natural mode 
of action is to cognize the whole indefinitely, 
and then to attend to each part while in its 
proper position, until its knowledge of the whole 
has become sharply definite. The phonic method 
is a good way of defeating any natural power 
to learn to spell that the child may possess; 
it unteaches spelling. 

All the foregoing criticism of the phonic 
method has been written here not with the 
intention of exasperating those who teach 
reading by that method, nor to pour scorn upon 
their labours, which every one knows to be 
devoted and exhaustive, but because the phonic 
method holds the field at present, and before a 
new plan is proposed, it must be shown that the 
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old is not satisfactory. Also, the exposition 
is necessary in order that the points in which 
the sentence method claims superiority may be 
perceived. This method, being in line with the 
mind of the child, and according with his develop- 
ment, is easy and pleasant for him, and therefore 
easy and pleasant for the teacher. It is not 
hard for the average child to learn to read, un- 
less the task is made artificially difficult. He has 
already taught himself the similar but infinitely 
harder art of talking and understanding speech. 

A Good Reading Method Must he 

Simple 

Any method employed in the infants' school 
must be simple, if it is to have any chance of 
success, and the manner in which the skilled 
adult reads should throw light upon the way 
in which infants can best begin to read ; for, 
until the contrary is proved to be better, the 
initial steps should be of the same kind as the 
developed activity. 

No one reads by deciphering the component 
parts of words and sentences. The adult, when 
reading intently, sees only the salient parts of 
words, especially their beginnings, the letters 
which project above and below the line, par- 
ticularly the former, and their lengths, and he 
recognizes them by these means. He is conscious 
first of all of the meaning, and is usually uncon- 
scious of the fragmentary inner speech which 
accompanies his reading, just as it accompanies 
all his thought. Also, the meaning of the separate 
words is principally determined by the meaning 
of the sentence as a whole, for words have no 
precise or definite meaning except in context. 

For example, in " The town was decorated 
with yellow flags," and " All along the river 
grew masses of yellow flags," there is no ambig- 
uity, and it would not occur to a reader on read- 
ing either of these sentences that he has to 
select among several meanings of flag. If 
single words had meaning in themselves, con- 
fusion, or at any rate hesitation, would occur. 

The Kind of Sentences to he Used 
in Teaching 

The child, then, when taught to read by the 
sentence method, begins with sentences, which 


are presented to him as wholes, and read as 
wholes. But not every sentence will do ; the 
sentences which the teacher uses must conform 
to several requirements, which may be summed 
up in the condition that they should be sentences 
that the child would naturally frame for himself, 
or would wish to utter. 

1. They must be naturally rhythmic. That is, 
they must be able to carry such an emphasis 
as he would put upon them when speaking them 
as the outcome of his own thought ; and they 
must be pronounced in a properly rhythmic, 
that is flowing and continuous, manner. 

Mechanically constructed sentences do not, 
as a rule, fulfil the conditions ; and if, as is 
generally the case, they are pronounced as 
a string of separate words, they are doubly 
unrhythmic. 

2. Each sentence should contain an image. 
This is because the thought of little children 
cpnsists principally of imagery. " My mother 
has a pretty dress," will summon an image 
before the child's mind ; " Put the pig to sit 
on the bog " is not likely to do so. No image 
will appear unless there is some appeal to the 
child's feeling and interest, or, if it appears, 
it will not be vivid. The image in " The fat 
cat sat on the mat " (any Phonic Primer) is 
not as vivid as " The little grey cat with the 
velvet paws " (H. Monro, Milk for the Cat). 

Use the Child's Natural Vocabulary 

3. The words of each sentence should be a 
selection from the child's natural vocabulary, 
and it will manifestly be to his intellectual 
advantage if, among them, are words which 
he has recently acquired, or is on the point of 
acquiring. They should support the vocabulary 
that he already possesses, and promote its 
growth. No care need be taken to avoid long 
words, provided that the child knows their 
meaning and is able to pronounce them ; on 
the contrary, sentences containing longer words 
are easier for him to recognize than sentences 
made up of short words, since the long words 
have more characteristic forms. It is easier for 
the untaught child to distinguish between 
pretty and garden , than between tip , top, and 
tap. 
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Where to Find the Sentences 

The main sources from which suitable sen- 
tences are to be got are the child’s own speech 
and his own literature. Nursery rhymes and 
other poetry suitable to the age concerned 
provide a very large number of sentences 
containing appropriate words and attractive 
images. These sentences are particularly easy 
for the child to remember, because they 
frequently rhyme, and because they arc 
metrical. But, for the same reasons, they should 
not be drawn upon exclusively. A very good way 
to secure the other sentences is to take them 
from the child’s own lips. 

As will be seen in the next paragraph, in the 
earliest stages pictures are employed in con- 
junction with the sentences. If the teacher shows 
the class a picture during a morning lesson, and 
then engages them in talk about it, she will hear 
one or two sentences uttered as comments which 
would form proper reading matter. She can 
print the sentence she selects at the side of the 
picture, and introduce it as the new sentence 
for the next morning's reading. In this way 
she will form a collection of sentences of the 
two sorts. 

Thus a picture of primroses might be associated 
with “ I see yellow flowers and green leaves ” 
(speech), and “ The primrose spread her little 
mat of green ” (Sydney Dobell). The connec- 
tion with literature on the one hand, and the 
development of speech on the other, need no 
emphasis here. 

The Use of Pictures 

In the earlier attempts at sentence-reading, 
the teacher tried to arouse the idea in the mind 
by means of the words alone, without the help 
of pictures. This is possible, but it is very much 
harder for the child to begin in that way. The 
earliest writing of mankind was by means of 
pictures, and when the child begins to read, he 
is in much the same stage of development as 
the earliest picture-writers. 

Ages passed before the pictographs changed 
into conventional symbols of ideas. The dis- 
tance between the two has to be traversed by 
the school-child in a few weeks. The best way 
is to let him begin at the natural beginning, 

31— (li.ll-io) 


by presenting to him a visible symbol (the 
picture) that carries its meaning on its face ; 
and then, without delay, to associate this 
meaning with our conventional symbols by 
putting them on the same card with the picture. 

In due course, the picture can be withdrawn, 
and he will then read the printed sentence as 
an ideograph. As the cards are introduced to 
the class they form a collection which all the 
children read, individually, and are also ready 
for hanging round the room as indicators for 
use in reading new sentences. 

Division of the Course into Definite 

Stages 

Between the earliest stage, which is reading 
sentences associated with pictures without 
distinguishing the parts of those sentences, 
and the latest infants’ school stage, which should 
be ability to read sentences containing any of 
the words in the reader's vocabulary at the 
age of 7J, and to recognize and pronounce 
all these words in isolation, there is room for 
several steps, and it is better that a precise 
scheme should be arranged. 

There are many ways of doing this, and of 
combining collective and individual work. This 
is dealt with later, when a method which is in 
use in a London school is described. But it 
must be realized that this method, however 
good, is only one among many, and that in 
Sentence Reading, as in all teaching, a great 
deal depends upon the skill, understanding, 
and enthusiasm of the teacher. 

Points to be Noticed 

A few comments may, however, be made — 

(a) The average child will have no difficulty 
in remembering the sentences. All the grinding 
work associated with teaching the values of 
detached symbols is absent. 

(b) The children will, as is natural, first read 
each sentence aloud, but should very shortly 
be required to read them silently as well. 

( c ) A child cannot hear the words as separate, 
but can hear syllables separately — and, of 
course, he can hear monosyllabic words separ- 
ately. Therefore, when reading, as he sees the 
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words printed with spaces between them, he 
will, at first, associate the printed words, in 
order, with the syllables that he is pronouncing. 
This error may be neglected for the time being. 

(d) As the main task for children who learn 
to read by the phonic method is to build sounds 
into words, word-recognition has assumed an 
exaggerated importance in the phonic teacher's 
mind, and facility in word-recognition has come 
to be regarded as the chief, or only, measure of 
progress, as, indeed, it is, under the phonic 
method. Word-recognition, under that method, 
is the necessary stage on the way to reading 
sentences. 

But the method we are discussing makes its 
beginning with the sentence. Hence, in the 
earliest stage, word-recognition is of no import- 
ance. It is the stage at which the obtaining 
of meaning from sentences should be acquired 
as an automatic habit, and when the child 
should thoroughly learn the purpose of visible 
symbols. The teacher should resist the tempta- 
tion to hurry the child on to word-recognition, 
and to test his power to deal with new and 
unknown words. 

(e) As the child's mind is fixed on the mean- 
ing, and as he has no phonic knowledge, he 
will, in translating the idea, occasionally sub- 
stitute a synonymous word for the word actually 
printed ; e.g. he will say, “ The egg has fallen 
on the floor ” when " The egg has fallen on the 
ground " is printed on the card. At this stage 
such a change is a virtue rather than a defect, 
but he should be told the right word, lest a 
wrong recognition-habit should establish itself. 

(/) It will be found, if the stages are properly 
worked through, that in the two and a half 
years of the infants' school, frequently recurring 
words will gradually be acquired separately, 
i.e. that an association derived from experi- 
ence and habit will be formed between the 
eye-image and ear-image of each such word. 
About the age of 6£ to (children differ 
greatly in this respect), the number of such 
word-recognitions will increase rapidly, and 
this is the stage at which word-recognition 
should be attacked systematically. No analysis 
of word-sounds should be practised in the 
Infants* School, in any form. Such analysis 


ought to be part of every school course, but it 
belongs to a much later age. 

Progress in Reading 

A number of questions will have come into 
the mind of the reader. Every system of teach- 
ing must ultimately be judged by its results. 
Interest and the maintenance of enthusiasm 
are of high importance, but only because they 
are more likely to lead to good results than is a 
mode of learning which is dull and depressing. 
The fundamental question for the teacher must 
always be : What progress do the children make ? 

The answer to this question has to be care- 
fully given, because it is possible to render an 
incomplete account of the results, without 
knowing that the account is not complete. The 
most important result is comprehension, or 
power to obtain their meaning from visible 
symbols, and that is not easily measured. It 
is, however, the strongest side of sentence- 
reading, for it is the essential feature of the 
method from the beginning. The pupils read 
all the time for the meaning, while the phonic 
method requires them to read mechanically, 
i.e. without comprehending any meaning, for 
a time. 

The second line of progress is in word-recog- 
nition. This has been measured both for those 
taught phonically, and for those taught by 
sentence methods. 

The results show that at seven years of age 
the latter are in advance. Children taught by 
the sentence method can recognize more words, 
in a given time, than children taught by phonic 
methods, or combined methods of phonics and 
look-and-say. But as the children submitted 
to the test who had been taught by the sentence 
method belonged to pioneer schools, while 
the others did not, the comparison is not alto- 
gether trustworthy, seeing that the pioneer is 
likely to teach with special enthusiasm and 
energy. 

Greater Fluency 

In the speech-qualities of fluency, intonation, 
and natural rhythm, the sentence readers at 
seven are greatly superior to those taught by 
phonic methods. 




The Butterflies 

spread their sails 

Fig. 2 
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Neither the sentence method nor any other 
method will make all children read equally 
well. There will always be good readers, 
mediocre readers, and poor readers. But it is 
claimed that the sentence method raises the 
whole level, and that it is specially effective 
with dull children, many of whom make little 
or no progress with sounds, but readily respond 
to the other method. The section of very 
poor readers who “ cannot read three-letter 
words ” found in the lowest class of many 
Senior Departments, and who are an intolerable 
nuisance to their teacher, is greatly reduced 
when the sentence method is used in the Infants’ 
School. 

The Effect upon Spelling 

The next question, What is the eflect of the 
sentence method upon spelling ? is best answered 
by the counter-question, Can any device be 
found to damage spelling which will equal in 
its effects the phonic method ? The reasons 
for this have already been stated. Though 
the Infants’ Schools where sentence reading is 
taught usually do no formal teaching of spelling, 
the pupils’ spelling in these schools is irnmea- 
surably better than in the other schools. And 
there is a marked difference, in addition. Just 
as their word-recognition is not confined to 
short words, but covers a larger vocabulary, 
so they spell longer and shorter words with 
equal or almost equal ease, provided that they 
have become acquainted with them in reading. 

The Acquisition of New Words 

In the last place, the critic will want to know 
how the children are able to read new words, 
which they have not met in their previous 
reading. The argument is often used that, 
whatever its defects, phonic reading furnishes 


the child with weapons for attacking such new 
words, and that is not a matter to be disregarded 
lightly. 

The claim is, however, made too extensively, 
if it is supposed that he can attack all new words, 
because the child can only attack with success 
new words which are “ regular,” i.e. which con- 
form to the hypothetically regular system of 
sounds that he has been taught, and these are 
in the minority, whatever system of sound 
symbols lie is taught. The sentence-method 
child does, in fact, attack new words with equal 
success, and the way in which he docs so is 
clear. In the first place, he depends upon the 
context, to which the phonic reader cannot 
apply until he has abandoned the phonic method. 
“ But,” the objector will say, “let us recur to 
the instance already given, where floor fits the 
context when ground is the word printed. How 
is the child to come at the right word in such 

^ M 

crises ? 

The answer is that, though children vary, 
the great majority form, automatically and un- 
consciously, associations between initial groups 
of letters and sounds, and without being taught, 
use these to lead them to the right word when 
confronted with such a difficulty. Experience 
has revealed an habitual association between 
the sound of gr in speech and these letters. 

'lhc sentence-method child of seven is in this 
respect in exactly the same position as the 
phonic child, except that he has his mind fixed 
upon the meaning. Without going through the 
mechanical process, which would have dulled 
his spirit and deadened his interest, he has 
insensibly acquired the same mechanical skill. 
Tie will be led astray in the same way as the 
phonic child upon many occasions, but he is 
equally able to read new words, even when the 
context does not reveal them, and he has fewer 
new words to read, because he has not been 
restricted to so small a reading vocabulary. 



TEACHING TO READ BY THE 
SENTENCE METHOD 


I N using a sentence method of teaching 
reading, the aim is to create and keep alive 
the child's interest in living language and 
thought. 

This includes both forms of communication — 
(a) Speech — the articulate form. 

(6) Printed matter — the written or symbolized 
form. 

In The Teaching of English in England these 
words are written— " In dealing with literature, 
the voyage of the mind should be broken as 
little as possible by the examination of obstacles 
and the analysis of the element on which the 
explorer is floating." And in order to ensure that 
learning to read — which is the starting-point of 
literature in schools shall be the joyous and 
successful adventure that it can be, we bear this 
in mind. 

The Sentence Method is a Natural 

Method 

The child in many ways repeats the history 
of the race, and in learning to read by this 
method learns as the race itself learned. First 
there was communication of ideas by speech ; 
later, the ideas having to be communicated by 
the eye in default of the power to convey them 
by the ear, came drawing ; then words repre - 
senting things ; and, last, words as we have them 
now. 

Ideas, the creators of words, alone can give 
them life. 

Young children entering school are greedy 
for ideas and eager to express themselves in 
some way ; in speech, song, gesture, or drawing, 
showing the resemblance in development to 
that of the race, but with this difference: Hit* 
modern child is born into a community where a 
complicated system of symbols is in use. He 
sees and hears people expressing themselves 
through the medium of print, and soon knows 
that those “ drawings " (as words must appear 
to himl are images of the words he hears, and 


that they are capable of conveying ideas and 
sensations. 

This, then, is the starting-point of our method 
of teaching reading. The child wants ideas, 
wants opportunities for expressing himself on 
those ideas, and knows too that ideas and sensa- 
tions live in that mass of printed matter. 

Life supplies the ideas. In young children 
speech, song, and gesture are all closely allied 
and interchangeable forms of expression, and 
may all be used by them when expressing some 
experience. In default of actual experience, 
pictures may provoke expression of things with 
which children are imaginatively familiar 

“ Reading” from Pictures 

In the Earlsfield Sentence Method of Teach- 
ing Reading, the two lowest classes, containing 
all the children under the age of five years three 
months, have no special time set apart for a 
reading lesson. They are encouraged to express 
themselves as clearly and fully as possible to 
the limits of their vocabularies. The morning 
is begun with conversation about happenings, 
talk of plant and animal life, and of the domestic 
activities to be undertaken. This is followed by 
a period of individual occupation with apparatus, 
among which are books of pictures, separate 
pictures, and picture-and-story books. Published 
books of pictures are used for expression as well 
as appreciation. 

Little children may just name all the objects 
in the picture, sing an appropriate song, make 
up a story, or with gesture and sound perform 
some action suggested by the picture. Expres- 
sion, particularly in the form of speech, is 
encouraged. 

Using Picture Cards 

The separate pictures are coloured and taken 
from children’s books, magazines, and the sets 
of pictures for story telling. None smaller than 
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post card size are used. They are mounted on a 
stiff card, and some are provided with a ring 
in order that they may be hung up in the rooms 
on hooks at a suitable level for the children's 
use. Several children choose the pictures they 
would like hung for the day, perhaps giving 
reasons for the choice, or expressing themselves 
in some way about the pictures. 

Some of the pictures soon acquire a special 
verbal significance. It may be a nursery rhyme, 
familiar verse, or part of a well-known story, 
and the children quickly imitate one another. 
For instance, the picture of a boy on a donkey 
may provoke a child to sing 

" Gee up ! Neddy 
Gee up I Neddy 

The best little donkey that ever was born,” 

and the majority will repeat that whenever 
the picture is seen. 

A number of these pictures so used is then 
made into a book. Manila card is used for the 
leaves of the book, the picture is pasted on one 
side, and the short verse, rhyme or story associ- 
ated with it is printed on the opposite page. The 
children then " read ” these books by repeating 
the associated words. 

The picture-and-story books are used much 
in the manner that such a book would be were 
a child to learn reading at his mother’s knee, 
and the relation between teacher and child 
should be of that nature. 

The stories and verses are read to the children 
frequently, and become memorized or partly 
memorized. The books used are made available 
for the use of the children, who, guided by 
the pictures and marks on the page, soon 
” read ” the stories and verses themselves. It 
must be clearly understood that at this stage 
reading for content is taking place. The children 
are not reading separate words at all, but with 
the use of the outward and visible signs of 
reading they are getting ideas and sensations 
from the whole mass of the printed page. 

Sentences Must be Suitable 

In the next class, certain sentences are intro- 
duced in order to bring the mechanical act of 
reading into nearer view ; and knowing the 


variety of ways in which these sentences will 
be applied, they are edited and must fulfil 
certain conditions, the first of which is that 
every sentence must convey a complete idea or 
sensation. This would not be a difficult condition 
if it were the only one to be considered, but as 
these sentences are to be memorized correctly, 
and put to much use, they must be able to stand 
the wear and tear of familiarity and yet lose 
none of their charm and beauty. 

Sentences most suitable for this work are 
found in the Bible and in the works of the poets. 
Most of the sentences used here are taken from 
the works of Rabindranath Tagore, as they fulfil 
the required conditions — 

They are simple. 

Each one expresses a complete idea. 

They are written in beautiful English. 

They have rhythm — aiding the memory and 
giving pleasure in repetition. 

They have dignity and familiarity. 

A Few Examples 

The words in the sentence are neither too 
few nor too many, and their position cannot be 
changed without changing the sense. The 
following sentences are a few among those in 
use — 

" I woke from my slumber and opened my 
eyes.” 

” He is singing God’s praise under the trees.” 

“ It is time for me to go home.” 

“ The two sisters go to fetch water ” 

“ Come with quick steps over the grass.” 

" My boat is fretting to be free.” 

” The moon has her light all over the sky ” 
(P- 444)- 

" The butterflies spread their sails ” (p. 451 ). 

" The flowers come out in my garden.” 

” The storm growled from a corner of the 
sky.” 

“ I stand up straight and strong.” 

“ I shall plunge into the pool.” 

Preparation of Reading Cards 

From a great number of these sentences 
(some hundreds in all) the teacher selects a 
number to be presented to the class, and 
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prepares a number of "cards.” Each "card" is 
a three-ply board 14 in. by 8 in., and is stained 
a dark colour. (Dark cardboard serves the 
same purpose.) A picture suitable to serve as 
illustration for some part of the story is pasted 
at one end of it. The whole is then sized. Next, 
the chosen sentence is printed with white ink 
(or water colour paint) in script letters, the 
small ones being J in. high. The whole is then 
varnished and when dry is ready for use 

(Fig-'x). 

All apparatus should be solid, beautiful, 
simple, and capable of a variety of uses. 

A great deal depends on the picture. Each 
one serves to illustrate some part of a story 
which the teacher composes, and into which 
the sentence must be woven in a way to stand 
out above other sentences used. Generally, this 
is achieved by making the sentence either the 
expression of some climax in the story, or a 
repetitive theme. Presume the selected sentence 
to be one that can only be the expression of a 
climax such as, "I woke up and heard the 
babbling of the stream,” and the prepared card 
to show a picture of a boy sitting by a stream 
fishing. The story might run (briefly) as 
follows — 

Billy Goes Fishing 

" Billy asked his mother if he might go fishing, 
and one summer’s day he trudged off with a 
jar and a fishing line. He came to a pond and 
asked if he might fish there, but fishing was 
forbidden. 

** By and by he came to a bridge where water 
ran beneath, and again he asked if he might fish, 
but fishing was forbidden. He went slowly along 
the hot stony roads and grew very tired. 

" After a time he met a little girl and asked 
if she knew where he might fish. She told him 
that soon he would come to a white gate, and 
passing through to a meadow would find a 
stream with a tree growing by it, and there he 
might fish. Billy went more slowly, wishing 
he were a fish to swim in the cool clear water. 
At last he came to the gate and found the 
stream, and sitting down by the tree trunk 
began to fish. He was hot and very tired. Soon 
he fell asleep. 


" Suddenly he woke up, and picking up his 
jar and line began to walk quickly home again. 
When his mother saw his empty jar she was very 
surprised and asked him what had happened. 
Billy said, * I think I shall not go fishing any 
more.* * Not go fishing ? * said his mother, 

* Why ? ’ Billy said, * I fell asleep by the stream 
and dreamed I was a fish. All at once I saw a 
wriggling worm. I darted to bite it and felt a 
sharp pain in my mouth. I was so frightened 
and cried out, and then — I woke up and heard 
the babbling of the stream. 1 ” 

A Story with Repetition 

A different sentence lending itself to treat- 
ment as a repetitive theme might be employed 
as follows — 

44 It was Joan’s birthday. She was four years 
old, and when she woke in the morning there, 
beside her bed, was a lovely doll in a push- 
chair. Joan had been wishing for that, and she 
knew who had bought it for her After break- 
fast, she was dressed in her coat and bonnet, 
and for the first time in her life mother let her 
take her dolly out for a walk in the street. 

4 You must have some sun,’ said mother, * I 
will watch you across the road and then you 
can wheel your baby up and down in the sun- 
shine. Our side of the road is too shady and 
dull. , So Joan went across the road. 

“ First she met a cat. 4 Miaow,’ said Pussy, 

4 Where do you come from ? ’ ‘I live on the 
shady side of the road/ said Joan. Then she 
met a dog. ‘ Bow-wow/ said Pip, ‘ Where do 
you come from ? ’ * I live on the shady side of 
the road,’ said Joan. Then she met a little 
boy, 1 I have not seen you before/ said he, 

4 Where do you live ? ’ * I live on the shady 

side of the road/ said Joan. Just then her 
mother came to the gate and beckoned her. 

4 Look ! ’ said Joan, 4 There is my mother, and 
that is my house. I came into the sun because 
I live on the shady side of the road/ ” 

This form is always loved by children, and 
often proves the better method, for the sentence 
is anticipated by them, and is found to be more 
useful in subsequent dramatization. The 
prepared card is then shown to the class and 
individual children repeat the sentence. It is 






A Reading Card 
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hung up or placed in a prominent position in 
the room, awaiting future use. 

Giving Life to the Sentence 

Sometimes expression (occasionally drawing 
and always dramatization) follows immediately ; 
sometimes it is left until the following day. The 
whole story is dramatized, the children using 


glancing at the picture only. The children rarely 
make any mistake in reproducing the sentence. 

Exercises and Play 

Some of the play with sentences at this stage 
includes the following exercises — 

(a) The children read all the known cards. 

(b) The teacher covers one part of the card 


I woke up 
and heard 
the babblinq 
of the stream 

Fig 2 

Sentence and Card are Separated 



their own words for the most part and at the 
same time incorporating the new sentence. It 
is made a language experience, and so has more 
life and meaning than it would have had 
unexpressed. 

The presentation of the sentence is a class 
lesson, and is usually given early in the morning, 
before individual work begins. Two or three 
new sentences are given each week, and on the 
days when no new sentence is to be given, this 
period is used for play with the sentences 
memorized or for speech training of some kind. 

The children do not read these sentences 
word by word. They sec the images of the words 
they hear — the drawing of the idea — and having 
memorized it, may for some time read it by 


and asks for the other, the sentence, or a descrip- 
tion of the picture. 

(c) A question is asked, the answer of which 
is the memorized sentence, e.g. “ Who goes to 
fetch water ? ” The answer desired is, " The two 
sisters go to fetch water/' 

(d) A group of children go outside and decide 
to act one of the known sentences. Those 
watching name it. 

Teachers using a method such as this, will 
find that the children suggest games with the 
sentences, which lead to valuable exercises in 
speech training. 

2' he Next Step 

Towards the end of the term, when the children 
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have had not less than 24 sentences, the next 
piece of apparatus is introduced in order to 
give the child an opportunity of weaning himself 
from pictures and directing his attention to 
symbols. Duplicates of the cards are made, 
pictures and sentences being separate. In the 
individual work period, from a box of pictures 
and a box of sentences, children select and 
couple separated pictures and sentences, make 
comparisons with the originals if necessary, and 
read those recognized. (See Fig. 2.) 

As soon as a number of sentences are recog- 
nized by some children at sight, another piece 
of apparatus is presented. The sentences are 
again printed, but the boards are of a different 


" spaces," and later, “ a long word," " a little 
word," " a word we had before," etc. 

After some work of this kind, the children will 
begin to read the sentences they know word by 
word. Mistakes now begin. Many sentences 
begin the same way, using as a first word “ I " 
or “ The " or “ They,” and one sentence will 
be read for another. Each word is thought to 
be monosyllabic and the child beats out the 
sentence with a finger pointing to each word 
in turn for every syllable uttered, only to 
discover that it does not fit. For instance — 

“ Come with quick steps over the grass,” 
may be read 

"Come with quick steps o....ver the.." 


1 1 woke up and heard 

the babbling of the stream 

Fig. 3 


1 


3 “ 


size, generally 12 in. by 3 in., the printing is 
smaller and arranged in one or two lines only. 
This piece of apparatus (Fig. 3) is made for 
every new sentence from this stage onwards. 

The sentences in this new form are not told 
to the children, but await recognition by them. 
They may be compared with the originals for 
clues, and are still read by the majority as 
ideographs. At this stage children are free to 
copy sentences on boards with chalk and make 
their own illustrations. 

Introducing the Process of Reading 

In the next stage the teacher, although supply- 
ing picture and sentence as described before, 
often writes the new sentence on the black- 
board, teaching the children where it begins and 
the way the eye travels in reading it. 

Incidentally, she teaches " words " and 


but little words that occur very frequently are 
soon known. 

The word “ the " is recognized quickly in any 
sentence, and the child having made the mistake 
mentioned will soon discover that his finger was 
not on “ the " when it was said, and so put 
himself right. Reading through the sentence 
again, and being warned of the trap, most 
children make a correct reading. 

Language Games 

Language games and play with sentences 
include exercises, some of which lead to definite 
pieces of apparatus to be used at this stage. 

Game 

The teacher says a sentence in jumbled words 
and the children repeat it correctly, e.g. 

T. “ My sit morning I this at window.” 

C. " I sit at my window this morning." 
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Apparatus arrange the words in correct order to make a 

i. A box containing words and pieces of sentence, 
dissected picture attached to a folding card, 3. A jumbled sentence is presented in some 

. attractive form to be written cor- 



Picture Card Only 


rectly by the child, as in Fig. (>. 
Another Game 

The teacher repeats a sentence 
with a word or some words omitted. 
Children tell the dropped words and 
repeat the whole sentence. 

Apparatus 

A box containing omitted words is 
fixed to a card on which is printed the 
incomplete sentence (Fig. 7). 

Collections of the sentences known 
by the children are made into book 
form. A duplicate of the original 
picture is used on one leaf, and the 
sentence printed opposite. Six or 
eight of these are enough to make a 
book. The sentences are then printed 
at the end of the book without pic- 
tures, and the whole is read through. 

Reading from Books 

With this quite definite work with 
sentences and their analysis into 
words, another kind of reading is 
enjoyed. Books are always available. 
Memorized verses, nursery rhymes 
and stories are read from the books 
where children know them to be 
found. The children read them very 
incorrectly at first, but after a period 
of work with the words of the sen- 
tences, they begin to put themselves 
right in the places where the little 
words, " 1, my, he, the,” etc., which 
they know apart from the context of 
the sentences, appear. 

The next stage includes the making 
of reading books, the sentences being 


on one side of which is picture and sentence, given without pictures. The usual method of 
Child builds up picture and matches words, and presentation is adopted ; then the sentence is 

then transfers the whole to empty side, as in printed on the board and. the children copy it 

pjg g into a small plain book and illustrate it from 

2 A box of words fixed to a card on which any part of the story that appeals to them. A 

is the picture only, so that the child may prepared board or card is placed with those 




Folding Card for Picture and Word Matching 






Fig. b 


Jumbled Sentence 

WK - 

wo ke 
heard babbling 

stream. 


oBox containing c 
J sitsc^S word 6 | 
Cyattached to card d 



Fig. 7 

Sentence to be completed by Child 

4^)i 
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already in use, and this new sentence is used in 
any language games or apparatus provided. 


Exercises with Sentences 

The sentences are now used a great deal as a 
jumping-off ground for literary exercises, and 
the apparatus prepared is made to follow the 
line of the oral work as far as possible. Some 
examples are as follows — 

1. Oral Work . The teacher mentions the name 
of something about which a number of sentences 
are known, and asks for all sentences connected 
with it, e.g. 

T. " Tell me all the sentences you know about 
flowers/' 

C. " Come to my garden to gather flowers/' 

" The flowers are in bloom and the birds 
sing/' etc. 

Apparatus. A fairly large card with a drawing 
at the head and a box attached containing all 
the separate words necessary for all known 
sentences connected with the drawing (Fig. 8). 

2. Oral Work. A part of a known sentence is 
said to the class and individuals supply a new 
ending, using either their own words or parts of 
other known sentences — 


I bring to you 


coloured toys, 
empty shells, 
a boat. 

the flowers in my garden, 
etc. 


I run across 


hills and dales, 
the road, 
the playground, 
the sands, 
etc. 


Apparatus. From a series of prepared cards, 
the children copy in their books the opening 
words of a sentence, and write as many free 
endings as they can. 

Some of the original sentence boards (14 in. 
by 8 in.) (Fig. 1) are now used again. A 
synopsis of the original story is printed on the 
back of the board and is read by the children, 
who find great joy in reading those stories 
which require a turn of the board and a reading 


of the original sentence in order to finish them. 
For instance, using the story already outlined, 
the condensed story might run as follows — 
11 Billy went fishing. It was a hot day, and he 
became very tired. He fell asleep. When he 
awoke he said, ' I dreamt I was a fish. I saw 
a worm and went to bite it. I felt a sharp 
pain and then [here the child turns board over 
to read] I woke up/ ” etc. 

Hearing Letters 

From this time onwards, short prose passages 
and short verses are presented to the children 
in the usual morning class lesson. The teacher 
may spell the words of the new passage as they 
are written on the board (names of the letters 
are taught incidentally from the time when 
sentences are written on the blackboard), and 
spelling and word games are played, the sen- 
tences usually being employed in some way. 

For instance : Out of a collection of sentences 
on view, the teacher may spell a whole sentence, 
and the child who recognizes it and repeats it 
correctly becomes the “ speller." Again, 
colours may be the subject of a class lesson and, 
from the list written up, the children first orally 
and later in writing, insert a word denoting 
colour into known sentences, e.g. — 

41 The white seabirds come flying to their 
nests." 

All kinds of literary exercises based on the 
sentences are used for both oral and written 
work. Numbers of poems are read to the children, 
and the favourite ones are printed on cards for 
individual use. 


Child's Dictionary 

The sentences are found to be valuable for 
the making of a child's first dictionary. A plain 
book is lettered alphabetically (or an address 
book may be used), and the children copy into 
page A all the words in the sentences beginning 
with A. 

A 

an 

alone 
at etc. 
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B is then treated similarly, and all the letters 
of the alphabet in their order. In subsequent 
periods, for original written work, this book 
is brought to the 
teacher for any new 
word required, the 
correct letter page 
having been found 
first by the child. 

The word is then 
written in by the 
teacher or spelt to 
the child. 


anything else, and although in some cases 
children may require to be told nearly every 
word, it is considered a better thing to have 



(E 


n 

m 

sails and 

moor 

G39! 



My/ 1 boat) |Tsl fretting 


to 


Fig. 8 


Separate Words for Sentence-making connected with " Boat ” 


Books for 
Reading 

At no time are 
sounds or primers of 
the type associated 
with phonic systems 
ever given to the 
children. 

Books are avail- 
able at all stages, 
and as soon as a 
book is desired, it 
is chosen from a 
number of simple 
story books and 
used. The children 
with the least abil- 
ity to accomplish 
the mechanical act 
of reading are often 
found to have large 
vocabularies, and 
they will continue 
to read long memorized passages, but be unable 
to attack unknown material, even after much 
oral work and occupation with words has been 

done. _ . . 

One of the best results of this method shows 

itself in the attempts made by the children at 
any written work. Having used complete and 
satisfying sentences so much, they make use ot 
a full sentence quite naturally. 

Books are desired by the children before 


kept alive that desire for the something that 
print shall convey, than to have risked spoiling 
the child’s joy in the English language in an 
effort to force a quick result of the mechanical 

act. 

Some children are willing to leave the sense 
of the reading for a time while they concentrate 
on being accurate word masters, but as soon as 
the mechanical act becomes a more subconscious 
effort, reading for content is again established. 
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W HAT is a story? It seems, at first sight, 
a simple enough question to answer. 
Most of us love stories, all of us tell them 
(who does not delight in relating his joys, his 
sorrows, the many things dear and queer, funny, 
trying, and surprising that meet us on the daily 
round ?), and everyone knows what is meant by 
a story. Yet it is curiously difficult to find a 
satisfactory definition. Johnson's Dictionary 
gives “ A small tale or petty narrative. An idle 
or trifling tale.” Imagine Cinderella or the 
Three Bears, or our own most cherished and 
oft-recounted adventure or grievance, thus coldly 
dismissed ! Webster supplies " A narration or 
recital of that which has occurred. A short 
romance." And various other dictionaries give 
respectively “A narration of events in sequence,” 
” A short account of an incident or narrative,” 
“ A fictitious narrative,” and so forth. 

What lover of stories could be content with 
such colourless definitions ? All seem to miss 
the heart of the matter. All suggest something 
that is bald, categorical, and worst of all, dull ; 
and though many stories are dull, no story was 
ever intended to be so. 

“ Something Worth Telling ” 

Yet, poor definitions as they are, it is not easy 
to better them. I once tried to frame one that. 


from my point of view, would come nearer the 
mark, and I found that " Something worth 
telling ” was the best I could achieve. No one 
could possibly call it a good definition. It is 
vague and formless, but it seemed to contain 
something which all others lacked ; and later— 
to my content — I found it confirmed by a 
dictionary which described a story as “Facts or 
experience deserving of narration .” 

True, a story so defined is rather like a butter- 
fly pinned down and labelled. It is stiff and 
dry, the colours are dulled — but at any rate the 
wings are there to see. There is a gleam of the 
magic of the story in that cautious word 
“ deserving.” It dimly suggests the glow of 
wonder and delight which has lit so many tales 
and sagas — folk-talcs, hero-legends, the great 
deeds of history — and has set them shining all 
down the centuries. 

And it gives, too, a faint glimpse — which, for 
our present purpose, is even more important — 
of the conviction and enthusiasm, the joy in 
knowing and telling, which should be the happy 
lot of every story-teller. 

Enjoy Your Story 

A good story-teller will always feel the story 
he has chosen “ deserving of narration.” In 
other words, a good story-teller enjoys his 
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story. He does not tell it merely to inform, 
enlighten, amuse his audience. He tells it 
because it is something so good, so delightful, 
that he needs must share it. To fed this, to 
make the listeners feel it too , is the very essence of 
the art of story-telling . 

I am stressing this point, because I think we 
do not always realize it sufficiently in our 
story-telling to children. " A silly story, but 
the children like it.” “ Dull — but it teaches 
some history (or geography, or nature study, 
as the case may be).” " Tired of repeating it, 

but they've got to know it.” All these are 
sometimes our private views about the stories 
we offer to children, and every one is a con- 
fession of failure. Either we have knowingly 
made a poor choice, or we are not appreciating 
the story we have chosen. In either event we 
are condescending to our audience, and that 
is what no story-teller — and certainly no teacher 
— can afford to do. What is not good enough 
for us is not good enough to give to the children. 

Of course, we must choose our stories with an 
eye to their needs and their understanding, but 
if we are to give “ good measure, pressed down 
and running over,” we must also choose our 
stories for our own delight. We cannot give 
what we do not possess, and unless we are 
friends with our story, grasp it, feel it, share it, 
what have we to give ? 

Know Your Story 

Now, friendship with a story is very like 
friendship with a person. It begins with liking, 
but it must go on to fuller knowledge and 
understanding before a real bond is estab- 
lished. To find a story, to like it, to feel " That 
is a story I want to tell,” is only the introduc- 
tion. We do not yet know our story. How are 
we to set about it ? Here, I think, is where 
many of our failures as story-tellers begin. We 
are apt to attribute them to our own faulty 
equipment, and to feel exceedingly sorry for 
ourselves in consequence. “ Such a bad mem- 
ory.” " No dramatic gifts.” ” Never can find 
words.” " So terribly nervous,” we say. And 
all the time what we most need is some solid 
preparation, some systematic, intelligent work 
on the story. 

32— (E.1149) 


If we consider what happens when we read 
or listen to a story, we shall find that — more or 
less unconsciously — we take note of it in three 
ways. We follow the plot, " the narration of 
events in sequence ” ; we watch the pictures 
which form in our mind ; we note the words. 
That is to say, the story makes a threefold 
impression on us. Then it is evident that if we 
intend to tell a story as it should be told — 
clearly, with assurance and with enjoyment — 
we cannot afford to neglect any part of this 
threefold impression. 

Thorough preparation demands that we have 
a firm grasp of an orderly array of facts. It 
means, too, that we have visualized the story 
till it lives and moves before our mind's eye. 
And lastly, that we may make our facts and 
pictures clear, we must be ready with suitable 
words. 

See Your Story 

Now, most of us attend to the facts, and 
many of us apply ourselves earnestly to the 
words, either learning those of the original by 
heart, or telling and re-telling our own version 
of the story. But comparatively few realize 
how much can be gained by really thinking out 
the pictures which the story gives us. I say 
" thinking out ” advisedly. Many grown-up 
people, when asked if they ” see ” a story, will 
answer hastily and apologetically, ” No — I'm 
afraid I don’t ; but, you see, I have so little 
imagination.” And it seems generally accepted 
that this pleasant faculty is confined to children 
and certain other people vaguely defined as 
“ artistic ” ; whereas the truth is that we could 
all see the pictures which words are meant to 
give us a great deal more clearly and delight- 
fully did we but exercise our wits to look. 

We simply do not look. We hear, but we 
do not see because we do not think. A friend 
once told me how a phrase she had always 
vaguely accepted suddenly flashed upon her 
as a very wonderful picture. It was part of 
the concluding sentence of the story of the blind 
man who was healed at the Pool of Siloam. 
Everyone is familiar with it. “ He went and 
washed, and came seeing.” And came seeing . 
The man who had groped his stumbling way 
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through the crowd to the Pool came — seeing — 
walking erect and sure, dazed, perhaps, with 
the wonder, but with the light in his eyes once 
more, no longer pitiful and helpless, but 
restored to fellowship with men. 

Common Sense, Affectionately 

Applied 

That was what my friend saw, and it had 
always been there to see if she had taken the 
good plain words that mean so much and had 
tried to realize what they were saying. The 
Bible is full of such pictures. There are pictures 
in all stories that are worth the telling. So let 
us train our minds to see them, remembering 
always — as I continually remind students — 
that in this instance imagination is really 
largely “common sense, affectionately applied 
to the story ! ” 

Moreover, such clear, intelligent visualization 
not only helps us to feel and understand our 
story, it is also a great aid to memory. To tell, 
holding on to a string of facts or clutching 
desperately at memorized words, is a blindfold 
business. We are unable to go freely and 
happily, because we are never sure of our 
foothold from moment to moment. But to 
have “seen” a story, to have watched it 
happen with the mind’s-eye, is a different 
matter. The action becomes reasonable and 
inevitable. The story is not a patchwork of 
words, it is a living picture moving before us. 
We tell what we see. 

“ Seeing is Believing ” 

Here, for instance, is a story which a young 
friend of mine is sometimes kind enough to tell 
me. It is called “The Lady in the ’Bus.” 
Where it was found I do not know, but I suspect 
it may have been in Punch. 

“A lady got into a bus. She opened her 
bag and took out her purse. She shut the bag, 
opened the purse, and gave the conductor a 
piece of silver. She shut her purse, opened her 
bag, put in the purse, and shut the bag. Then 
the conductor gave her her change. She 
opened her bag, took out the purse, shut the 
bag, opened the purse, put in the change. She 


shut the purse, opened the bag, put in the purse, 
and shut the bag. Then the conductor gave 
her her ticket. She opened her bag, took out 
her purse, shut the bag, opened the purse, and 
put in the ticket. She shut the purse, opened 
the bag, put in the purse, shut the bag. Then 
it was time to get out of the ’bus!” 

Suppose, then, that we feel we should like 
to tell this story to our friends, feeling drawn 
towards it because the lady is so very like 
ourselves at times! (It is always worth while 
to consider why one likes a story.) How shall 
we memorize it so that it will run — as it should — 
smoothly and rythmically without falter or 
pause? The main facts may be summarized. 
“A lady gets into a bus — pays her fare — receives 
her change, and puts it in her purse — receives 
her ticket and puts it in her purse — gets out 
of the bus. ” But this is not the story 1 The main 
facts are of little importance in this case ; they 
scarcely help us at all. 

We Tell What We See 

To learn the words categorically, seems hope- 
less and confusing. But consider the lady, look 
at her, watch her actions, see her as a real 
person, not a black-and-white collection of 
nouns, verbs, prepositions, and adjectives, and 
the words come of themselves. We tell what 
we see. 

We tell what we see. “Seeing,” says the 
proverb, is “believing.” And that is a pleasant 
state of mind for any story-teller to achieve. 
We believe in our story, we are friends with it — 
sure of our facts and ready with our words — 
happily prepared to share it with the children. 
Then, being so prepared, let us remember not 
only to feel but also to look as if we had some- 
thing pleasant in store. 

Children are usually ready enough for a 
story, but every teacher knows that there are 
sometimes difficult days. We — or the children, 
or both — may be tired, shy, nervous, or in that 
state of unease which is described as “on 
edge” or “jumpy.” These are the times when 
we need to make an extra effort, to be a little 
more friendly and cheerful, calling the children 
together, as it were, to see what we have to 
give. Half the battle is won if we can make 
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them feel (as they should) expectant of delight. 
Stories, like butterflies, need warmth and 
sunshine to unfold their wings for flight. 

The Telling 

And now we come to the telling. Are we to 
aim at giving the story as an unbroken whole, 
or are we to allow and encourage questions and 
exclamations from our listeners ? 

I think our aim should be, in general, to tell 
our story so clearly, so arrestingly, that the 
children will neither need, nor wish, to interrupt 
by questions. But there are exceptions to this 
rule. Sometimes there is a puzzled or anxious 
small person who must be allowed to ask a 
question which will clear the way. Sometimes 
there is an excited listener whom it would be 
sheer cruelty to repress. And sometimes story- 
teller and audience will joyfully explore a 
story together, stopping at cross-roads and 
corners with “ And what do you think ? ” 
followed by a babel of suggestions. 

Let us bear in mind all the time that a story 
is not merely to be delivered by rote ; it is to be 
loved and shared. We have prepared it with an 
eye to the individual needs of the children. We 
have considered the slow child who is easily 
perplexed, the nervous child who may be 
frightened, the sensitive tender-hearted child 
who may be distressed. We must watch and 
continue to help them while we tell. And if 
for a moment the course of the story is inter- 
rupted — to explain, to reassure, to smooth 
away — such interruptions wisely and sympa- 
thetically handled can only help, not hinder. 
Like many other difficulties, they may be 
turned into opportunities. 

“ I quite forgot ...” 

And what about our own interruptions ? 
That is to say, what about those disconcerting 
moments when we discover that we have 
overlooked some vital detail, or event, which 
ought to have ** come in ” earlier in the story, 
and are, therefore, on the verge of a full stop 


or complete confusion ? Well — it should not 
have happened, of course, and we make a 
mental note that our preparation shall be more 
orderly in future. But at the moment, the 
important thing is that the children should not 
suspect our dismay. If they do, the spell is 
broken and their pleasure is spoiled. So we 
must not look worried or confused, but quietly 
and naturally, and with no change of voice , we 
slip in the missing link preceded by “ I must 
tell you . . .,” " You must know . . ./* or 
even “ I quite forgot to tell you . . .” If we 
are not disconcerted, the listeners will not be 
disappointed. 

Occasionally we do forget outright, either 
from nervousness or because we “ suffer from 
a bad memory. ” Practice will help both ail- 
ments, and failures due to either are pardon- 
able. But to go astray in a story through half- 
hearted or slip-shod telling is not pardonable. 
It is the one unforgivable fault in any story- 
teller. To jog through a repetition story and 
to lose our way through sheer inattention, or 
to tell a familiar tale, letting half our mind 
wander because no special effort of memory is 
needed, is to court disaster and to deserve it. 

Setting Our Feet on the Right Road 

But if we are friends with our story there 
is no real danger that we shall treat it, or those 
to whom we tell it, so unkindly. We may not 
feel we are very good story-tellers, we may wish 
our voices were more musical, our words more 
fluent, our faces more expressive. Yet let us 
take heart in spite of all. For, if wc really know 
and love our story, if we can " see ” it and forget 
ourselves in the seeing— then, our feet are safely 
set upon the road that leads to all good story- 
telling. We are only at the beginning of the 
road, it is true, but as we travel, experience and 
advice considered, applied, will help us to cor- 
rect many faults. And for the rest— there are 
few shortcomings that are not forgotten when 
teller and listeners alike are happily sharing a 
story. 
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T HE babies come to us eager to tell and to 
hear about the wonderful world around 
them, and full of joyous activity. We 
know how ready they are to laugh and to play, 
and as we give them opportunities for exercise 
and development of faculties, we must be sure 
that we nourish the happiness, the joy, and 
the interest in life which they possess so 
abundantly. 

When they leave us between the ages of seven 
and eight they should not only have acquired 
the art of reading a simple book and of writing 
but they should have unconsciously assim- 
ilated ideas of truth and beauty. Also, they 
should be just as joyous and full of interest as 
when they first came to school ; and, of course, 
they should be able to express themselves with 
ease and fluency. 

They talk about mother, father, the baby, 
the pets, the garden, the street; even little 
nature talks will please them ; and after a 
time the teacher finds that they are anxious 
for her to tell them stories about these subjects. 
So she invents many of these little stories. 

What They Like 

It is a very beautiful sight to see the babies 
gathered round the teacher's knee. They have 
been busy doing things, and now all the material 
has been packed away, and they are eager to 
listen and to talk. 

As the children look at the delightful books, 
they of course meet the nursery rhyme pictures, 
and then the teacher leads them into the joyous 
land of nursery rhyme and nursery fairy tale. 
In so doing she does not fear that their ideas of 
truth will be violated, for she knows that the 
children unconsciously realize that these rhymes 
and stories are for their enjoyment and fun. 
She knows also that she must not deprive 
them of their heritage. It is their very own 
literature. So they sing and recite the poems, 
talk about the pictures, act the stories, and, if 
they wish, model or draw the story, choos- 


ing the form of expression that most appeals 
to them. 

Children Vary in Experiences 

It should always be remembered that children 
vary in experiences. The children from cultured 
homes must necessarily understand more than 
those from less cultured surroundings. It should 
be the work of the school to give to the poorer 
children the experiences necessary for their 
natural development, so that incidents described 
are not foreign to the children. Thus, the story 
of " The Fairy Garden " given below, and the 
story of " The Tea Party," should not be told 
to children who are unfamiliar with a school 
garden, or a tea party in a classroom. 

Again, when telling stories to these very 
young children the teacher must not expect 
that they will sit motionless listening to the 
story. They will interrupt, "Yes, my baby 
does that ” or " My doggy jumped up too," 
they will say. But the wise teacher will welcome 
these interruptions, she will use them in the 
right way, remembering that at this stage the 
story is part of the child, and helps him to 
understand and express his interest in the 
wonderful world around. 

A Little Fun and Nonsense 

And thus the development continues on 
informal happy lines, and from time to time 
the teacher gives them other interesting stories, 
stories of the happy family life of children and 
of domestic animals. She is careful to use simple, 
clear language, not talking down to the babies, 
for they are sensible little people, and should 
be treated sensibly. She loves to hear their 
rippling laughter, so she never forgets that they 
like a little nonsense and fun. 

Then, when the time comes for them to leave 
her, she will be content if they go full of life, 
and ready to investigate with eagerness and joy 
the next little world presented to them, for she 
will know that she has helped to lay a firm and 
good foundation for future development. 
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WAKE UP ! WAKE UP ! 

E ARLY one morning, the sun peeped into The little red hen , with chickens eight , 

the little white house where Peter and Waits there for you. So don't be late. 

Mary lived. He found they were still 

asleep. All was silent. Mother cow and her calf were both enjoying 

But outside in the garden and meadow there their buttercup breakfast in the meadow, when 
was great excitement ; everyone was awake, they heard the song of the thrush, 
and they all seemed to be talking at once. Mother cow looked over the gate and the 

“Cock-a-doodle-doo, Cock-a-doodle-doo/’ cried little cow peeped through the bars. How pleased 



Fig. x 

The Sun Peeped into the Little White House 


the Rooster flapping his wings, “ the little red 
hen has eight fluffy chicks, Cock-a-doodle-doo 
“Cluck, Cluck,” said the red hen as she 
walked proudly into the orchard, followed by 
her chickens, “ I wish Maryland Peter would 

come out and see my babies. 

A thrush heard her and said, " I will call the 
children for you.” So he flew on to a pear tree 
and he sang this song. 

Wake up ! Wake up / Come out and see 
A sight so sweet beneath the tree. 


they were to see the happy family. “ I will 
call the children for you,” said the kind cow. 
So she lifted her head and said. 


Moo-moo I Moo-moo ! Come out and see 
A sight so sweet beneath the tree . 

The little red hen , with chickens eight , 
Waits there for you. So don't be late . 


There was no answer from the little white 
house. All was silent, for they were still 
asleep. 
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Rover the dog heard and came running down 
the path. “ Peep, Peep/' the chickens said in 
fright ; but he looked at them kindly, and he 
said to the mother, " I will call the children 
for you.” He ran up the path and he barked, 

Bow-woiv ! Bow-wow ! Come out and see 
A sight so sweet beneath the tree. 


The little red hen , with chickens eight, 

Waits there for you. So don’t be late. 

Just at that moment the sun kissed the eye- 
lids of the sleeping children, and they sat up in 
bed. They heard the song of the thrush, the 
lowing of the cow, and the short sharp barks of 
Rover. Mother heard too, and from her bedroom 
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window she could see that the hen had a family 
of little chickens. She hurried along, and as she 
helped Peter and Mary to dress she said, 

Be quick ! be quick ! Go out and see 

The hen with her chicks $ neath the apple tree . 

How excited the children were. They raced 
into the orchard as quickly as possible, and 
there they saw the hen with her babies. She 
clucked and clucked when she saw Peter and 
Mary, and she was prouder than ever when they 
told her that her chickens were the loveliest 
they had ever seen. 

And every day after that, of course, the 
children came out to watch and to feed the 
chickens. 


DOBBIN AND THE MOTOR-CAR 

D OBBIN was so old that father gave him 
a field to play in and a lovely warm stable 
to sleep in, and told Dobbin that he need 
not work any more. Then father bought a dear 
little motor-car. 

The little car and Dobbin were great friends. 

Dobbin always came and looked over the gate 
when the car was taking the children out for 
a drive, and the children waved and talked to 
Dobbin. Then Dobbin told the little car to 
take care of the family, and he watched them 
as they went up the hill. 

Now the car generally said — 

I must do it. I must do it. I must do it. 

But one day, as Dobbin was listening, he 
heard the little car .say in a very frightened 
voice — 

Can't get tip. Cant get up. Cant get up. 

Dobbin knew that something was the matter. 

He put his head over the gate as far as he could, 
and there stood the little car. “ Whatever is 
the matter ? " asked Dobbin. 

“ I don’t know,” answered the little car, 

" I feel so ill. I really cannot go, and the 


children will be very disappointed. Oh, dear! " 
And he groaned in pain. 
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Now Dobbin had rather tired old legs, but he 
could not bear to think that the children would 
be disappointed, so he said to the car, “ I will 
help you, little friend.'' 

Father had been trying to find out what was 
wrong, and the children were all standing in 



Dobbin was Harnessed to the Carriage 


the road wondering what they would do, when 
Dobbin neighed loudly and said he would take 
them. They were delighted. 

“Good old Dobbin/ 1 said father; and the 


TONY AND 

H OW would you like to have an airman 
for a Daddy ? Tony liked it. He was 
very proud of his father, and he hoped 
that, some day, he too would be an airman. 

Sometimes, when Tony was playing in the 
garden, he heard the sound of an aeroplane in 
the sky, and he knew that his brave father was 
riding through the air. Then he waved his little 
flag and said this rhyme — 

Can you see me , Daddy dear ? 

I am in the garden here 
Waving to you as you fly 
In your plane across the sky. 

Often he watched the aeroplane rising higher 
in the sky until it was almost out of sight. 


children climbed on the gate and began to pat 
his neck. Then mother lifted up the dear baby 
to pat Dobbin's nose. How happy Dobbin felt. 
Father went to the stable room and brought out 
Dobbin's old harness, and then he brought out 
the little carriage. The carriage was proud to 
think that she could help. Father harnessed 
Dobbin to the carriage and away they went. 
" I hope the little car will be better when we 
get back/' said Dobbin as he trotted along the 
road. 

It was a lovely drive. Dobbin felt the soft 
summer air on his face. It made him feel young 
again. And as he went along, he could hear the 
happy voices of the children, and he flicked his 
tail with joy. 

They had a jolly picnic by the sea. Father 
gave Dobbin a good feed of corn, and the 
children gave him an apple and a lump of 
sugar. 

,When they reached home, they found that 
the motor-car doctor had quite cured the little 
car, so they were all happy. Dobbin's old legs 
were so tired that night. But when they all said 
" Thank you, dear old Dobbin ” he felt that 
he v/ould like to have the day all over again. 


HIS FATHER 

Golly wog and Teddy used to sit on the wall with 
him, so that they could watch also. He told 
them all about his father. How proud they 
all were of Daddy. Snap, the puppy, was proud 
too, and he barked louder and louder as Tony 
shouted and waved to his father. Tony taught 
Teddy and Gollywog this little rhyme. They 
said it together and often Snap joined in as 
well — 

Now you're almost out of sight , 

Up there in the golden light. 

Daddy , is it really true 
You are in the sky so blue ? 

Tony wished that his toy aeroplane would 
take him into the air, so that he could reach 
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his father, but mother said that he was too 
heavy for the little aeroplane. 

On windy nights, when Daddy was away, 
lony and mother talked together, and Tony 
hoped that his father was safe up there in the 
stormy sky. Mother told him this rhyme and 
Tony liked to say it . 

Come back Daddy , Come back soon. 

Have yon nearly reached the moon ? 

Come and tell us where you've been, 

What strange sights you must have seen. 

One day there was great excitement in Tony's 
house. Mother was expecting father to come 
home, and suddenly they heard the sound of 
an engine in the air. Tony ran out, and sure 
enough there was Daddy in his great plane 
circling over the garden. 

“ It's Daddy. It’s Daddy," shouted Tony. 
Teddy and Gollywog shouted as loudly as they 
could. 

" Lei's wave," said Teddy, and he waved his 
red ribbon in the air. Gollywog had not any 
ribbon, so he shook his great mop of hair 
instead. 

Mother waved her handkerchief, Tony waved 
his flag, whilst the puppy wagged his tail and 
barked with joy. 

Yes, it was really Daddy, and Daddy saw 
them, for he turned a somersault. And then, 
what do you think he did ? He wrote Tony's 
name in the sky. 

" Look, look Tony," said mother, " father 
is writing your name." 
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Golly and Teddy used to sit on the Wall with him 


Tony could not read yet, but he saw some 
funny twirly lines in the sky, and he was happy 
to think that his father was really writing his 
name in the sky. 

The plane then rose into the air and dis- 
appeared, and soon there came a rat-tat at 
the door. “ Daddy ” they all shouted at once. 
They were so pleased to see him again. He 
looked so tall and kind. He kissed mother 
and Tony, and said, “ There is no place like 
home.” 

Teddy and Gollywog were so excited that 
they both fell head over heels on to the floor, 
and Snap began to bite them and throw 
them up in the air. Oh dear, how dreadful 
it was, but father rescued them, and patted 
the barking puppy, and then they all sat down 
to tea. 

” Such a lovely tea,” whispered Gollywog 
to Teddy, " I wish father came home every 
day.” 


THE FAIRY GARDEN 


T HIS little garden was in a school play- 
ground. It was very pretty. Lupins, 
delphiniums, and roses stood high against 
the wall. There were also canterbury bells and 
poppies, and low down at the edge were pansies 
and lobelia. 

The sun seemed to shine on this garden more 
than on any other, and the flowers danced and 
sang in the sunshine. They danced and sang 
because their gardeners were little children from 
the school. No wonder the flowers grew and 
blossomed. They used to say to one another, 
' We have hundreds of little gardeners.” 

One sunny day the flowers were all talking 
together. The sparrows, who had a little home 
under the school roof, came and joined in the 
talk. 

” I love all the children, but I love the dear 
baby ones most of all,” said a poppy. “ I like 
them to bring their little watering cans and water 
my thirsty roots.” 

“ Yes,” said the canterbury bells, “ but the 
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boys are good to us, they rake the earth and 
dig the ground.” 

" We don’t like the boys,” said a long fat 
worm, who had come out of the ground to listen 
to the talk. “We always wriggle away when 
they come.” 

" We fly away, too, but we love them all the 



same,” said a little sparrow ; " they are so 

kind, and they leave crumbs for us.” 

Then all the flowers said, " We must work 
hard to make our dresses very pretty, for the 
children will be soon here, and we shall see again 
their shining faces and curly heads ; their little 
soft hands will touch us, and their sweet voices 
will tell us how much they love us.” 


The sun said, “ I will help you also, for 
nothing pleases me better than to see the chil- 
dren running about in the golden sunshine.” 

It was indeed a fairy garden, and as the 
sparrows hopped about, nothing could be heard 
but the buzzing of the bees and insects, and the 
sound of fairy voices singing a sweet song. But 
only the sun and birds knew that the sweet 
song was sung by the butterflies and the flowers. 

Then suddenly the children came out laughing 
and singing, and the flowers stopped their songs 
to listen to the children. 



A Baby Knelt and Talked to the Pansies 

“ Oh, look at the tall blue larkspur ! ” said one 
child ; and the larkspur lifted her head so 
proudly. 

And another said, ” I love the snapdragon in 
its golden dress.” 

Then a wee baby knelt down and talked to 
the little pansies, and said, as she gently touched 
the velvety petals, “ The dear little pansy 
faces are looking at me.” 

After a time the sweet fairies came out and 
talked and danced to the children. They made 
fairy rings and looked so pretty with their 
dresses of flowers and their wings of sunshine. 
But only the children saw the fairies ; they 
could also hear the fairy bells and the songs of 
the flowers. 

That night all was silent in this wonderful 
garden, for the flowers and birds were asleep 
and dreaming of the morrow, when the dear 
children would come once more into the garden. 
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PETER AND ROVER 


P ETER was glad to think he was going to 
school at last. He asked if Rover, his 
little dog, could go with him, but mother 
would not let him go. So Peter and Rover said 
good-bye to one another, and Peter went down 



One Little Boy was giving the Goldfish fresh Water 

the road with his mother. He was a brave little 
boy. He did not cry, but he dared not look 
round, for he knew that if he did so his little 
dog would run after him, and that would never do. 

Peter thought the school was lovely. There 
were dear little tables and chairs, and picture 
books and toys all about the room. He sat on 
a tiny chair and watched the children prepare 
the room for the day. They were very busy : one 
little boy was giving the goldfish some fresh 
water, and he said that Peter could help him. 
It was so interesting. Peter forgot all about his 
little dog. 

Rover, however, had not forgotten Peter ; 
and after Peter had disappeared he was very 


miserable. He went and looked at Peter's toys. 
They did not want to play with him, as they were 
miserable also. Then he thought he would have 
a game with the baby, but the baby was asleep ; 
so at last he asked the doggies who lived in the 
same road to play with him, but they only said, 

“ Go and play with Peter." 

Poor Rover, he did not know what to do. 
He decided to go and find Peter. He ran down 
the road barking and sniffing at every little 
boy that he met, but he did not find Peter. 
At last he came to a big gate. It was open. He 
could hear the sound of little voices. " This 
must be Peter's school," he thought. “ I will 
go in and look for Peter." 

Just at that moment the children were having 
lunch. They were all laughing and talking at 
once. Rover thought it looked charming, but 
he was a little frightened. He began to tug at 
the pretty tablecloths. Some of the children 
jumped up and the little chairs fell over, and 
everyone shouted and clapped their hands. 
Oh 1 What a noise I Rover hid under the table. 

Then Peter called out, " Why, it's my little 
dog. It's Rover." Rover jumped out and sprang 
on to Peter's knee and began to lick his face. 
He barked, " Peter, Peter," and he wagged his 
tail with joy. 

Peter put his arm round Rover and looked 
at Miss Mary. Now Miss Mary liked little dogs, 
and when she saw Rover kissing Peter, and 
Peter's big brown eyes looking at her, she said 
that Rover could stay the morning if he prom- 
ised to be very good. 

Of course, Rover promised. But it is easy to 
make a promise and hard to keep one, at least 
Rover found it so. You will be sorry to hear that 
he barked and knocked the pink tower right 
over, and he thought that the long rods were 
long bones, and he had such fine games with 
them. And when the children sang he sang too. 

At twelve o'clock, Miss Mary told Rover that 
he could come every day and wait for Peter on 
the mat outside the door. So at twelve o'clock 
each morning a little dog sits there thumping 
his tail on the mat and waiting for Peter. And 
when Peter comes, he springs up, and they both 
race gaily home together. 



THE LOST LAMB 


T HE little lamb never quite knew how he 
lost his mother one bright spring morning. 
He had been playing with the other lambs, 
when suddenly he found that he was alone in a 
green lane. 

The lamb was not very frightened at first. 
It was so pleasant in the lane. I he sky was blue 
and the leaves were green. He gambolled along, 
expecting every moment to see his mother. 
Soon he came to a stream. He was so excited, 
he forgot everything except the stream as it 
rippled along in the sunshine. What do you 
think he did ? Somehow or other he went across 
the stepping stones to the other side and found 

himself in a little wood. 

It was very lovely in the wood. The sunshine 
danced about under the trees, and the little lamb 
felt so happy frisking about on the soft moss. 

But suddenly he began to feel lonely. It was 
so very quiet in the wood. The lamb thought 


of his mother and of the meadow, where his 
brothers and sisters played together, and he 
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Fig. 15 

lie found himself alone in a Green Lane 
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Fig. 16 


The Stream Looked so Deep 

made up his mind to find his way back as quickly 
as possible. He ran through the quiet wood 
until he reached the stream. 

The stream looked so deep, and it seemed such 
a long way to the other side. The lamb put one 


foot on to a slippery stone and almost fell into 
the water. He was very frightened. He began 
to call out " Maa-a-a, Maa-aa-a," as loudly as 
he could. 

Mother sheep heard him and came to look 
for him, but when she found that her little lamb 
was on the other side of the stream she did not 
know what to do. 

Just then two little girls, who had been 
gathering bluebells in the wood, came to the 
stream. The lamb ran up to them. “ Maa-aa-a, 
Maa-aa-a/' said he, " please take me to my 
mother." 

The little girls were very sorry for the lamb, 
and when they saw mother sheep running along 
on the other side of the stream bleating, 
“ Baa-aa-a, Baa-aa-a, please bring me my 
baby," they felt they must try to help. So one 
little girl lifted the lamb up in her arms, held 



Fig. i 7 

The Little Lamb ran up to them 
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her dress round him and commenced to cross 
the stream. It was very hard crossing the 
stream, but she was a very brave little girl, so 
she went boldly on over those slippery stones, 
and at last reached the other side, and put the 
lamb down by his mother. 

The lamb was so frightened that he could 
scarcely stand on his long wobbly legs. Mother 


sheep kissed him and petted him, and then they 
both thanked the little girls. " Baa-aa-a, 
Baa-aa-a,” and " Maa-aa-a, Maa-aa-a,” they 
said again and again. 

The little girls then said “ Good-bye/' to the 
sheep and her baby, and hurried home to their 
own dear mother to tell her the story of how 
they found and helped the lost lamb. 


THE TEA PARTY 



Fig. 18 

Margaret Helped to Spread the Tablecloths 


G ERANIUM and Violet were two dolls 
who belonged to Margaret and Helen. 
They were very happy, for they had been 
invited to a party. It was their first party, and 
it was held in a school room. Margaret took 
Geranium, and Helen took Violet. Of course, 
they wore their best dresses. 

They were very shy at first, for they had 
never seen so many children before ; and as 
for dolls and toys, well, you never can imagine 
the number. The dolls and toys were sitting 
in a row by the wall. Geranium and Violet sat 


with them and watched the children preparing 
the tables for the party. There were all kinds 
of dolls sitting there, baby dolls, dear little 
girls, sailor boys, and soft cuddly rag dolls. 
There were Teddy Bears, Golly wogs, and even 
rabbits and mechanical toys. They looked so 
funny sitting in a row by the wall, and they all 
watched to see what was going to happen. 

Geranium and Violet thought that school was 
a very jolly place, and they wished they could 
come there every day. They liked the baby 
tables and the dear little chairs, and they were 
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surprised when they saw that the children did 
all the work. Margaret helped to spread the 
pretty tablecloths on the little tables. Helen 
brought the cups and saucers, and other 



children brought plates of biscuits and little 
jam tarts. It looked perfectly lovely. Ger- 
anium and Violet both decided which cakes 
they would take if they had the chance to do so. 

When the party was ready, the children took 
their dolls and toys and they all sat down to 
tea. How they enjoyed it I Some jolly little 
boys were waiters and poured out tea from the 
dolls’ teapots, and then they all talked and 
talked. What they talked about nobody knows, 
but they never stopped. Geranium had a lot to 
say to Jumbo che toy elephant, and Violet made 
great friends with a poor doll without a head. 

When tea was finished and the last jam tart 
had disappeared, the children cleared away, 


washed up the tea things, and then the fun 
started again. Some of the children sang songs. 
And how the children and the dolls laughed at 
the funny songs ! 

Margaret acted the story of Miss Muffet, and 
one little doll was so frightened when she heard 
about that dreadful spider that she fell into the 
sand-bin, and Jumbo had to rescue her with his 
long trunk. 

Then the Teddy Bears and the Gollywogs 
danced, the lion did tricks with his tail, the 
mechanical duck waddled across the room, the 
bunny did a bunny-hop, and after that they all 
danced and played together. Helen kept 
putting records on the gramophone. Oh, it 
was fun ! 

At last the happy time came to an end. You 
may be sure that they all thanked the teacher 
when they said “ Good-bye.” 

Next day, when Geranium and Violet saw 



Fig. 20 


The Teddy Bears and Gollywogs Danced 

Margaret and Helen going to school, they said, 
“ How lucky they are to be going to that lovely 
school.” 
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THE ADVENTURES OF FLUFFKINS 


F LUFFKINS, the black kitten, tried to 
catch the pretty butterflies that flew about 
in the garden ; then she tried to catch her 
tail. She felt rather lonely. " Oh dear,” she 
said, 11 1 wish I had a playmate. 0 

Teddy Bear was leaning against the wall. 
She rolled him over and tapped him with her 
soft paw, and said, " Play with me, Teddy. 0 

Teddy was very cross with her, and as he sat 
up he said, “ No, I have promised to play with 
Dolly Dimple. 0 

“ Oh, dear, 0 said the kitten, " Whatever shall 
I do ? 0 

The garden gate was open. Fluffkins saw that 
mother cat was asleep in the sun. She thought 
a little, and then she walked down the path, 
out of the gate, and up the road until she came 
to another open gate. Fluffkins went through 
this gate into a garden, and there she saw a fat 
grey rabbit. He was a lonely rabbit, and he 
was pleased to see Fluffkins. 0 Good morning, 
Miss Fluffkins, 0 he said. 
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Fig. 21 

" Won't you Play with me ? ” 


“ Good morning, Mr. Rabbit,” replied Miss 
Fluffkins. " Won’t you play with me ? ” 

" Yes,” said Mr. Rabbit, “ I will.” 

So they played about in Mr. Rabbit’s garden. 

33 


After a time Fluffkins jumped on to the wall. 
On the other side she saw a pretty flower garden, 
and a pool of clear water. Fluffkins felt quite 
sure that she also saw some beautiful goldfish 
in the water. M Come along, Mr. Rabbit, 0 she 
said, 0 It looks delightful over here. 0 

- 



Fig. 22 

She Rolled Him Over 

Mr. Rabbit had often wondered what was 
on the other side of the wall, so he gave a great 
leap over and fell with a bump on the pretty 
flowers. Fluffkins ran to the pool and was just 
going to try to catch the goldfish when the 
gardener appeared. He saw the fat rabbit on 
the flowers, and Fluffkins with her paw in the 
water, and he shouted fiercely, 0 Go away 
immediately, you naughty things. 0 

They were so frightened. Mr. Rabbit bounded 
over the wall again, and Fluffkins scrambled 
to the top and fell into Mr. Rabbit's garden. 

0 I don't want to play any more," said the 
rabbit, as he ran into his hutch. And Fluffkins 
simply raced home. 

The garden gate was shut, but she squeezed 
her little body through the bars and tumbled 
on to Teddy and Dolly Dimple who were talking 
together by the gate. 

Mother cat came running down the path. 
She lifted the kitten up and took her inside 
the house. She kissed her and washed her all 
over and said, 0 Miaouw, Miaouw," and made 
her promise not to run away again. 

Fluffkins cuddled up to her mother and said, 
“ Purr-r-r, Purr-r-r, how happy I am to be with 
you once again, darling mother." And as she 
cuddled closer to her mother, she said to herself, 
“ After all, mother is better than anyone." 

Then she fell asleep. 
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PKTTV AND HER BABY BROTHER 


B ETTY was so happy when she found that 
she had a baby brother of her very own. 
She often sat in mother's room and looked 



Fig. 23 

Betty Watched Mother 


at him, and she thought that he was the 
loveliest baby she had ever seen. 

He had tiny soft curls, and round blue eyes. 
Betty liked to hold his little fingers in hers, 
and sometimes baby clutched Betty's fingers 
tightly, as if he wished to say, " I know you. 
You are my sister Betty." 

At first Betty used to watch mother as she 
bathed the baby ; but after a time mother said 
that Betty could help her. She said, "You 
can start to-morrow, and help me to do all the 
little things for him that I used to do for you 
when you were a tiny baby. You must be 
my little fairy helper." 

Betty was delighted. 

The next morning, after breakfast, she took 
Dolly and they both went into mother's room. 
I wish you could have seen them. Dolly sat 
on a little chair and smiled at Betty, and Betty 
ran about doing all she could to help. 

First she put the sponge into the bath, and 
then she put Mrs. Jemima Puddleduck into the 


water and told her to swim about. She knew 
that baby would like to see Mrs. Puddleduck. 
Then she placed the pretty screen round the 
bath and warmed the towels, and after that she 
and dolly watched the fun. Spot the pup watched 
also. Oh, how they laughed at the dear baby as 
he crowed and kicked and splashed ! Mother 
took the sponge and squeezed it on baby's 
head and baby splashed and spluttered more 
than ever. Spot wanted to bark, but he was so 
frightened mother would see him, that he kept 
quite still under the chair. 

Mother lifted the baby out of the bath, and 
as she did so the water splashed all over Dolly. 
Then they all laughed again. Mother hid the 
baby in the towel, so that they could only see 
his dear little curls ; and when she had rubbed 
him well, Betty brought the powder box and 
mother powdered him all over. He looked 
perfectly sweet. Mother said, “ I really must 
eat you all up," and she kissed his fat little 
neck again and again. Baby liked it and crowed 



Fig. 24 

She took Dolly into M other s Room 


with joy, and Betty said, " I must kiss him, 
too." 

Spot could not keep quiet any longer. He 
jumped up and barked and tugged at the towel, 
and oh ! what do you think he did ? He fell 
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back into the bath. It was so exciting, for he 
scrambled out and ran round the room shaking 
the water all over the place. 

Mother said, “ Be a good fairy, Betty, and 
turn that naughty dog out of the room.” 

Betty did so, and then mother dressed baby 
and put him in his carriage. She gave him his 
food and wheeled him into the garden. Betty 
sat by him and sang this little song, 

Now shut your eyes and sleep my dear. 

You are quite safe, for sister’s here. 


MOTHER’S 

I T was mother’s birthday. Joan and Michael 
crept downstairs before breakfast, and put 
the presents round her plate. Then mother 



Fig. 25 

Joan and Michael crept Downstairs 


came down. She was very happy when she saw 
all the gay little parcels ; and after the children 
had wished her many happy returns of the day, 
she began to look at her presents. 

The children watched her. She was so pleased, 
and her eyes shone as she opened the parcels. 
In the first one she found a lovely egg-cosy from 
Joan. It was made of felt and looked exactly 


And v ^ wake, Vm sure you* ll see 
Your own dear mother by the tree . 

As soon as baby fell asleep, Betty went out 
to play. She raced down the path with Spot at 
her side. When she reached the gate she looked 
back and she saw that her mother was smiling 
and waving to her from the door. Betty waved 
back. She was so happy, and as she ran along 
she thought, " How lovely it is to have a darling 
mother who loves me so, and a dear sweet baby 
brother of my very own/ 1 


BIRTHDAY 

like a chicken’s head. Joan had written a 
birthday message on a slip of paper. 

" From Joan to darling mother, with best 
wishes for a happy birthday.” Also this little 
rhyme — 

A cosy keeps the tea-pot hot 
At breakfast or at tea. 

And eggs are also kept quite warm 
If covered up by me. 

Then mother opened the next little parcel. 
She found a purse from Michael. Mother opened 



Fig. 26 


She Found a Lovely Egg Cosy 

the purse, and inside there was a farthing for 
luck and a little rhyme. Joan had written the 
rhyme, because Michael was only five years old 
and could not write yet. 
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" Please read it, Mother/' said Michael. 

So mother read it out aloud — 

To darling mother from Michael. 

This little purse I made for you. 

It’s filled with love and kisses too. 

Mother kissed Joan and Michael. She said 
that the present? were just what she wanted, 



Baby's Birthday Gift 

and as for the rhymes, well, she thought they 
were wonderful. She said that she would keep 
them all her life. 

“ You have forgotten Baby’s present, Mother,” 
said Joan, and then mother saw that the dear 
baby had gathered a little bunch of flowers for 
her. So then Mother had to kiss Baby. 

“ Where is father's present ? ” said Michael. 

“ Here it is,” said father, as he brought it 
into the room. I wonder if you can guess what 
it was ? It was a lovely little gramophone that 
could be carried about. Mother looked at it and 


thanked father. Then they all sat down to 
breakfast. 

It was such a jolly breakfast. Mother kept 
looking at her presents and reading the messages. 
Father was just going to put a record on the 
gramophone when they heard the " Rat-tat, 
Rat-tat ” of the postman. The children rushed 
to the door and brought in the parcels and 
letters. They were from Granny and the Aunties, 
and they were all for mother. 

That afternoon, father said that he would take 
them out in the little car. They had a lovely 



drive. The little car seemed to know that it 
was mother's birthday. They were very tired 
that night, so they went to bed early. Soon the 
house was quite quiet, for they were all asleep. 
Mother’s birthday was ended. 
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O H, mother," called Lucy Reed, "see " Now you may put some warmed milk in an 
what I found on our doorstep! " In her old saucer. Put some bits of bread in, too. Get 
arms she held a small grey cat, with a that big, blue saucer, Lucy, and we will keep 
soiled pink ribbon tied around her neck. it for kitty’s own/' 

“ Oh, let us keep her, mother dear," cried Lucy. While kitty was eating her nice bread and 
" Will you take good care of her, Lucy ? Will milk out of the pretty blue saucer, Lucy 
you feed her and see that she always has a nice watched her. “ Mother," she said, “ My little 
little bed of her own ? " asked her mother. cat must have a name. I am going to call her 

” Yes, yes, mother, I will," said Lucy. " .Shall Tiny." 

I wash her too ? " " Your name is Tiny now," she said to the 

“ No," laughed her mother. " She will wash little cat. " Do you like your new name, and 
herself. She looks like a nice clean kitty. But will you like your new home ? " The little cat 
do let us take that dirty ribbon off her neck." snuggled up against Lucy and purred. 


Lucy Keeps the Kitten 

" Shall I get a clean ribbon for her ? " asked 
Lucy. 

" No, Lucy," said her mother, "It is a bad 
plan to put a ribbon or a collar of any kind on 
a cat. You see, when pussy is prowling about 
in the bushes, or under the bam, the ribbon 
might catch on twigs or nails, and the poor cat 
be made prisoner. No, Lucy, we will leave the 
ribbon off." 


Tiny's New Home 

" Mother," Lucy asked, " Shall I give Tiny 
bread and milk every day ? " 

" Not every day, Lucy," said her mother. 
" Tiny may have porridge and milk, some of 
the vegetables you like so much, and once a 
day a little cooked meat or fish." 

" Where will she sleep, mother ? " asked Lucy. 

" Let us make a bed for her now," said her 
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mother. “ That big old work basket of mine 
will be just the thing. We can fold a piece of a 
clean old blanket, lay it in the basket, and your 
new pet will have a snug little bed." So 
Tiny came to live with the Reeds and proved 
to be a good and gentle little cat. 

The Reed's home was in a pleasant little 
town. They had a pretty house with a large 


Daisy Saves Tiny from a Dog 

One day Mrs. Reed was sitting at a window, 
which overlooked the meadow. She heard a 
dog barking loudly. She looked out of the 
window and saw poor little Tiny running across 
the meadow. A strange dog was chasing her, 
and seemed to be gaining on her. There was 



Fig. 29 

The Friendly Cow 


garden at one side and a meadow at the other. 
In this meadow the Reeds kept a cow. She was 
a brown and white cow and her name was Daisy. 

Lucy and Daisy were great friends, and very 
soon after Tiny came, Lucy took her out into 
the meadow to show her to Daisy. 

“ This is Tiny," she said to the cow. " She 
is my own dear little cat." 

" And Tiny," she went on, “ This is Daisy. 
She is 

' The friendly cow all red and white , 

I love with all my heart . 

She gives me cream with all her might , 

To eat with apple tart * 

And she will give you cream too, Tiny. Won't 
you, Daisy ? ” 

Daisy looked at her little visitor with her 
soft, brown eyes. Tiny purred. And Lucy said 
happily, " I know you will be friends." And 
they were. 


no tree, no fence in poor little Tiny's path. But 
Daisy stood there and, as Tiny came near, 
Daisy lowered her head. 

Tiny sprang upon the lowered head, and 
from there, on to Daisy's back. There she was 
safe. 

The dog stopped barking. He looked at 
Daisy, and Daisy looked at him. Then he 
turned and went out of the meadow as fast as 
he could go. After the dog was gone, Daisy 
went on cropping the sweet, green grass, while 
Tiny lay curled up on her back. 

After that the two were great friends. Every 
pleasant day Tiny went out into the meadow 
and spent many a happy hour curled up on 
Daisy's warm, friendly back. 

Language Training. Let the children tell about their 
own cats and kittens. Let them make sentences about 
Tiny. Say the verse about the cow. 

Handwork. Paper cutting or modelling — a cat and 
cow. See pp. 531 and 536. 





THE WILD DUCKS AND THE GOOSE 

A Story for the Tirties 

{A hen telling this Story , draw a circle on the blackboard and add to it, bit by bit , as the story goes on) 


^ lH£ RE was once an old man who lived in a little round house, like this : 

The house had a little window in it, like this : O 

In front of the old man's house was a large yard for his sheds and tools, like this : 



A path led from the front door through the middle of the yard to the gate, like this : 





They started from 



y ) 

//* J liked to come and swim about in the pond. You can see 
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mother. “ That big old work basket of mine 
will be just the thing. We can fold a piece of a 
clean old blanket, lay it in the basket, and your 
new pet will have a snug little bed." So 
Tiny came to live with the Reeds and proved 
to be a good and gentle little cat. 

The Reed's home was in a pleasant little 
town. They had a pretty house with a large 


Daisy Saves Tiny from a Dog 

One day Mrs. Reed was sitting at a window, 
which overlooked the meadow. She heard a 
dog barking loudly. She looked out of the 
window and saw poor little Tiny running across 
the meadow. A strange dog was chasing her, 
and seemed to be gaining on her. There was 



Fig. 29 

The Friendly Cow 


garden at one side and a meadow at the other. 
In this meadow the Reeds kept a cow. She was 
a brown and white cow and her name was Daisy. 

Lucy and Daisy were great friends, and very 
soon after Tiny came, Lucy took her out into 
the meadow to show her to Daisy. 

“ This is Tiny," she said to the cow. " She 
is my own dear little cat." 

" And Tiny," she went on, “ This is Daisy. 
She is 

' The friendly cow all red and white , 

I love with all my heart . 

She gives me cream with all her might , 

To eat with apple tart * 

And she will give you cream too, Tiny. Won't 
you, Daisy ? ” 

Daisy looked at her little visitor with her 
soft, brown eyes. Tiny purred. And Lucy said 
happily, " I know you will be friends." And 
they were. 


no tree, no fence in poor little Tiny's path. But 
Daisy stood there and, as Tiny came near, 
Daisy lowered her head. 

Tiny sprang upon the lowered head, and 
from there, on to Daisy's back. There she was 
safe. 

The dog stopped barking. He looked at 
Daisy, and Daisy looked at him. Then he 
turned and went out of the meadow as fast as 
he could go. After the dog was gone, Daisy 
went on cropping the sweet, green grass, while 
Tiny lay curled up on her back. 

After that the two were great friends. Every 
pleasant day Tiny went out into the meadow 
and spent many a happy hour curled up on 
Daisy's warm, friendly back. 

Language Training. Let the children tell about their 
own cats and kittens. Let them make sentences about 
Tiny. Say the verse about the cow. 

Handwork. Paper cutting or modelling — a cat and 
cow. See pp. 531 and 536. 
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CHICKO THE CHATTERER 


M R. Too-Whoo, the Tawny Owl, sat on a 
bough of a tree and blinked solemnly 
as he peered down, hoping to catch 
sight of a nice little plump mouse for his supper. 
Then he blinked again, looking more solemn than 
ever. Surely it was time for the Moon to come 
out 1 With her help, he could catch his supper 
so much more easily, for though he always 
hunted at nights, his eyesight wasn't nearly as 
keen as that of his neighbour Mr. Hawk. 

“ Too . . . whoo ! Too . . . whit ... too 
. . . whoo ! Just my luck ! " he said with a 
hoot of disgust. “ Foggy ! ” 

Sure enough, a thick, white mist was curling 
all round the trees and bushes, and there wasn't 
a sign of Lady Moon in the sky I The woods 
below looked just as though they were one big, 
dark mass. Nothing seemed to move there, for 
the mist hid everything from sight. 


was anything alive in the woods. The slightest 
rustle made by a tiny mouse or vole, even the 
sleepy tweeting of a small bird, would tell him 
that there was some creature or other about, 
which, with luck, he could pounce on for supper. 

But everything was as silent as could be ! 
Every living creature of the woodlands seemed 



Fig. 30 

* The Tawny Owl Sat on a Bough 

Mr. Too-Whoo settled down to listen, for 
that was the only way he could find out if there 



Fig. 31 

T oo-Whoo Flew off in Disgust 

to be fast asleep in some safe place, so what was 
a poor lonely Tawny Owl to do ? 

He Visits His Cousins 

Then Mr. Too-Whoo remembered that a 
cousin of his, the Long-Eared Owl, lived with 
his wife in the larches at the other side of the 
wood. Though he hardly ever visited his rela- 
tions, Mr. Too-Whoo felt he would like to talk 
to someone to-night. So away he went to find 
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Fig. 32 

The Naughly Chicken 


Mr. and Mrs. Long-Ear. He saw them at last, 
sitting solemnly side by side on a bough, their 
yellowish eyes blinking, and their two funny 
tufts of soft feathers on the tops of their heads 
sticking up in alarm as they heard him coming. 

“ Too . . . whit ! Too . . . whoo ! It's only 
me I '' he cried. " How are you, cousins ? '' 

But Mr. and Mrs. Long-Ear only blinked 
solemnly. They were a very silent couple, and 
Mr. Too- Whoo decided not to try to make them 
talk if they didn't want to. 

“ Rude 1 that's what I call them ! " he said 
to himself as he flew clumsily away. “ I'll go 
and see Cousin White Owl, who lives in the 
Barn," he decided, still feeling rather restless 
and lonely. 

Presently he caught sight of a big, dark mass, 
which he guessed must be the barn in the farm- 
yard where Mr. White Owl lived alone. Outside, 
on a narrow, wooden ledge near to the root of 
the barn, he saw a still, white shape, which he 
recognized as his cousin. Just as Mr. Too- Whoo 
was going to join him, he paused. 

What was that sound he had heard ? 

A Naughty Chicken 

11 Cheep I cheep 1 cheep I I'm sick and tired 
of staying at home ! I'm going for a stroll by 
myself, just for a lark ! " 

Surely that was the voice of one of the farm- 
yard chickens ! Mr. Too- Whoo and Mr. White 
Owl both blinked solemnly and listened hard. 
This was surely too good to be true ! A chicken 
all alone at this time of night, only waiting to 
be pounced on ! Mr. Too- Whoo began to think 
of a lovely supper of nice plump chicken, and 
Mr. White Owl peered down greedily. 

Little scratching sounds came from the farm- 
yard below, and both the owls, silently and 
greedily watching, could see a feathery little 
white shape starting off jauntily from the hen- 
house. 

“ Now for it I ” thought Mr. White Owl. 

“ No, you don't, cousin 1 That chicken's 
going to make a very fine supper for me ! " 
thought Mr. Too- Whoo. 

They both prepared to swoop down and pick 
up the foolish chicken in their strong beaks when 
at that very minute Mrs. Hen, missing Chicko, 
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her youngest chick, from beneath her wing, 
squeezed herself through the tiny opening that 
he had made and pulled him back to safety. 

“ Cheep ! cheep ! cheep ! Let me go, mother ! 
I'm only going to take a little stroll. I’m not a 
bit sleepy. Do let me go out alone for once ! ” 
Chicko cried. 

Mrs. Hen Saves Him 

“ Cluck ! cluck ! cluck ! Hold your tongue, 
you silly child ! You're letting everyone know 
just where we are, and it’s at this time of night 
that all our enemies are on the look-out for 
us ! " said Mrs. Hen. “ Sly Reynard the Fox 
is most likely slinking about just across the 
yard there in the shadows . . . and the Owls 
are about. I heard one to-night." 

“ Well, and what if they are ? " said Chicko 
pertly. 

“ You wouldn’t ask such a silly question if 
you were older and more sensible," Chicko’s 
mother said severely. “ Either Mr. Reynard 
or Mr. Owl would gobble you up in a twinkling 
if they could catch you." 

Chicko shivered when he heard that and 
hurried to hide beneath the shelter of his mother’s 
wing. 

The two Owls blinked solemnly at each other, 
then Mr. Too-Whoo went back home in disgust, 
and Mr. White Owl decided to go to sleep in 
the Bam. 

Neither of them had any supper that night ! 

Language Training and Dramatization. Little ones 
will enjoy acting this story and making the sounds of 


the different birds — too-whit, too-whoo, cheep, cheep, 
cluck, cluck, etc. These will teach them, or revise, 
many different sounds. 

Handwork. Modelling an owl of tissue paper (white 
for the white owl) as in Fig. 33. A piece of tissue paper 



Fig. 33 

How to Make an Owl of Tissue Paper 


is stuffed with tissue paper, then tied with a piece o( 
cotton at A and It, to form the owl. 

The eves arc cut from yellow and black paper, the nose 
from light brown paper, and pasted in position, the 
owl can also be modelled in clay, and the chickens. 
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TUFTY AND BUSHY 


B USHY was a grey squirrel whose real 
home was in North America. He had been 
brought to England by a gentleman who 
thought him rather a jolly little fellow. 

“ Til give him to the Zoo in London when I 
get home to England/' this gentleman said. 
" I'm sure the English boys and girls will like 



Fig. 34 
This is Bushy 


to look at him and compare him with their 
squirrels, which are reddish-brown in colour, 
and have a little tuft of hair on their heads." 

So to the Zoo Bushy Grey Squirrel was given. 
At first he behaved very nicely, and he had such 
a cheeky, bright way with him that people 
laughed to see him running about, for he was 
allowed to go where he liked in the grounds. 
Now Bushy just loved being allowed to do as he 
liked, for he was as mischievous as he could be. 

Very soon he began to get tired of staying in 
the Zoo grounds. Looking inquisitively across 
the road one day, he saw another large place 
with trees and grass. 

Bushy Squirrel Explores 

“ Looks rather jolly there ! " he thought to 
himself. "I’ll run over and see what I can find." 


So off he scampered. The name of the place 
he had come to was Regent's Park, but, of 
course. Bushy didn't know that. All he did 
know was that he found plenty of nests with 
nice little eggs in them up in the high trees. 
And naughty Bushy gobbled up the eggs as 
soon as he caught sight of them. 

Now that he'd wandered away from his real 
home, Bushy had a great longing to roam still 
farther. To begin with, he went off at all times 
of the day or night into the gardens round 
about, and wherever he saw trees with fruit on 
them he dashed up the trunk, ran along the 
branches, and ate up as much fruit as ever he 
could manage. 

What with the fruit he ate and the eggs he 
gobbled up, he was becoming a really greedy 
little thief. 

tie Goes to Hyde Park 

And still he wasn't content I He wandered 
farther and farther away, taking ever so many 
of his relations with him, until at last he found 
himself in another big park. This was Hyde 
Park, but, of course. Bushy didn't know that. 
All he did know was that there were more eggs 
to gobble up and more fruit to steal from the 
gardens near by. 

And this wasn't the end of his naughtiness ! 
Whenever he saw any of his English cousins 
with their reddish-brown coats, and the queer 
little tuft of hair on their heads, he fought them 
as hard as he could, and nearly always he was 
the stronger, and more often than not he killed 
them ! 

By this time there were hundreds of Bushy's 
relations in London, and they were always 
scampering off to some new spot, doing any 
amount of mischief wherever they went. 

Their English relations, the Tufty Red 
Squirrels, kept out of their way as much as 
they could, but the trouble was that most 
people didn't stop to notice whether it was 
naughty Bushy or harmless, jolly little Tufty 
that they saw sometimes in Kew Gardens or 
Hyde Park or Regent's Park. They would cry : 
“ Oh, just look at that dear little squirrel ! 
Isn't he a darling ? Let’s buy some nuts and 
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leave them here for him so that he can hide 
them away for the winter.” 

Bushy is a Thief 

Both Bushy and Tufty love nuts, of couiso, 
but Bushy won't starve without them, for lie 



brown colour and has a little tuft of hair on 
his head, make as much fuss of him as he will 
let you, for he is our own little English red 
squirrel, who does no harm. 

But if he is grey and has no tuft on his head, 
just say to him : " Be off with you, you naughty 





Bushy, the Squirrel cut from Paper 

steals the birds’ eggs instead, and even kills 
the baby-birds sometimes. So now the London 
park keepers have made up their minds to try 
to clear Bushy and his relations out of England, 
because they are so dreadfully 
destructive. 

And if you see a squirrel 
some day when you are in a 
park or in the country, have 
a good look at him first of 
all, and if he is a reddish- 


Fig. 36 

Things that Squirrels Like to Iiat 

little thief ! Pm not going to make a fuss of 
you ! ” 

Language Training. Let the children suggest, and 
the teacher write on the board, sentences about the 
squirrel, especially about Bushy, 
for example : “ Bushy was a greedy 
little squirrel," etc. The name 
Bushy will help to teach the sound 
of u. 

Handwork. Drawing and paint- 
ing of squirrels or cutting them 
from paper as in lug. 35. Model- 
ling the things Bushy and Tulty 
like to eat. Fig. 3(1. 



Fig. 37 

A Little Girl Feeding Tufty 
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PROUD MOTHERS 


M OTHER Bunny looked down proudly 
at her merry family scampering here, 
there, and everywhere in the safe 
shelter of some low-growing bushes. Never, on 
any account, did she allow them to run out into 
the open till the sun was setting, for then they 
couldn't be so easily seen by Madame Fox and 
her family. 

At the thought of Madame Fox, and her cruel 
jaws, which were always ready to snap up the 
soft little bodies of her babies, Mrs. Bunny’s 
eyes grew hard and stem. 

“ She shan’t have any of my family if I can 
help it ! ” she thought to herself. " I wonder 
how she would like it if anyone came snapping 
up her children in the same way that she does 
other people’s ! ” 

For Madame Fox had a family of young ones, 
too. There were three of them, and only the 
night before Mrs. Bunny had caught a glimpse of 
them by the light of the moon. They were 
certainly pretty little things with round, bright 
eyes and beautiful reddish-brown coats. 

Such Good Babies ! 

“ But not half so pretty and good as my dear 
little babies,” Mrs. Bunny thought. ” How I 


do love them, and what funny little mites they 
are ! ” 

She laughed softly and proudly as she watched 
them frisking about, playing all kinds of jolly 
bunny-games together. 

On the other side of the woods, Madame Fox 
was also looking proudly at her family of three. 
As she watched them, her eyes lost their cruel 
look, for she was a loving mother to them. But 
oh, dear ! they had such big appetites, and it 
was so difficult to get enough food for them ! 
Never mind, before very long they would be 
able to catch rabbits and such-like creatures 
for themselves. She would take them out for a 
stroll by moonlight to-night, and perhaps she 
would be able to give them a lesson in rabbit- 
catching ! 

For, you see, Madame Fox really didn’t under- 
stand that it was cruel to kill living creatures. 
She had always been brought up to think that 
it must be done if you wanted enough food to 
keep you alive. 

They Go Out for a Stroll 

So later on that night, when the moon rode 
high in the sky, two mothers set off for a stroll, 
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each with her family in front of her. From her 
safe thicket, Mrs. Bunny crept carefully out 
into the open, never dreaming that at that very 
same minute Madame Fox was coming stealthily 
out from the other side of the woods. 

“ I can see very clearly if there is any danger 
for my babies,” thought Mrs. Bunny, " I’ll 
keep a sharp look-out and warn them in good 
time.” 

Presently the Bunny family passed a big, 
hollow oak, and one of the children, being 
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babies* nest and began to scold the Bunny 
family as hard as ever she could, 

“ Go away ! ” she cried, “ I won't have you 
staring at my babies. They may be ugly, and 
they haven't got their beautiful coats yet, or 
their bushy tails, and they can't see properly 
yet. But presently they'll be the handsomest 
squirrels in all these woods.” 

Mrs. Bunny laughed unkindly. 

" Presently ! ” she said. " But how long will 
it be before they're fit to look at ? ” 



inquisitive, ran a little way up the trunk. Then 
she turned and called her mother. 

“ Mother ! Mother ! Do come and look ! ” 
she cried. 

Mrs. Bunny, afraid lest some cruel creature 
might be hiding there, hurried to peep into the 
hole in the trunk. 

And there she saw four of the funniest, 
ugliest little squirming creatures she had ever 
set her eyes on ! 

Who Are They ? 

“ Whatever are they, mother ? ” asked the 
children all together. 

“ You may well ask ! ” said Mrs. Bunny. 
And I'm sorry to say she said it with a sneer 
in her voice, which was unkind of her, for she 
had caught sight of the mother of these strange 
little creatures, and there was a very angry look 
in her eyes. 

She ran up into a branch just above her 


Mrs. Squirrel grew so angry that her round 
eyes blazed as she looked down at the Rabbit 
family. 

“ I wouldn't have your children for any- 
thing ! ” she said at last. 

Mrs. Bunny was just going to reply, when she 
paused, and her whole body stiffened. 

Look Who's Coming ! 

“Look!” she said in scared tones, “over 
there on the very top of the hill, and coming this 
way too ! '* 

Mrs. Squirrel stopped her chattering. 

” Madame Fox ! ” said both the mothers in 
a breath. 

Then, in an instant they had forgotten all 
the rude and unkind things they had said to 
each other. All they thought about now was 
the safety of their children. 

“ Quick, Mrs. Squirrel. Pick up your babies 
and carry them up to that branch high over 
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Fig. 39 

Modelling Carrots and Turnips for Bunny 
and her Family 


your head ! ” said Mrs. Bunny as she turned to 
her own children. 

" Run like the wind ! ” she whispered to 
them. “ Cut across through those dark bushes 
there, the way the wind is blowing, so that 
Madame Fox won't get the scent and follow us. 
The wind will carry it from her ! ” 

All the little Bunnies scampered off, the 
white spots beneath their little stumpy tails 
twinkling as they ran. And when, a few minutes 
later, Madame Fox passed stealthily by, smiling 
the breeze and looking this way and that, not 
a sound nor a sign did she find of either the 
Bunny family or the Squirrel family ! 

Language Training and Dramatization. Divide the 
children into three families — the Rabbit family, the 
Fox family, the Squirrel family. Choose a mother for 
each family. Each mother must find a home for her 
children, and talk to them, and they must talk to her. 

Handwork. Paper cutting. Mother Bunny and her 
babies, Fig. 40. The rabbits are cut from brown paper 
£\nd mounted on grey paper; whiskers and grass are 
added with chalk. The moon may be cut from yellow 
paper and pasted on. Modelling carrots and turnips 
lor Bunny and her family to eat. (Fig. 39.) 



Fig. 40 

Paper Cutting . Mother Bunny and her Babies 




THE CONCERT 

A Springtime Story 


I T was early in the month of March, and in 
the lanes and woods there was very little 
sound, for the Birds were waiting eagerly for 
the coming of the West Wind to tell them the 
latest news about Dame Spring. 

Night fell at last, and still the West Wind 
had not come. So the Birds went to sleep and 
the Flowers remained hidden in the earth. 
When daybreak came, there was excitement in 
the air, for each Tree and each Flower had that 
feeling which only comes to them when Dame 
Spring is on her way to the Earth. Something 
inside them seems to stir, and people call it the 
rising of the sap. It means that the wonderful 
season, when they will blossom again, is about 
to begin. 

As for the Birds, they had been told by Master 
Woodpecker that Dame Spring would soon be 
here now ! Dressed in pale green, and wearing 
a crimson cap, Master Woodpecker cried — 

" Yaff ! Yaff ! Spring's coming soon ! ” 

And every year he knows, so the other Birds 
always trust him. 

The West Wind Speaks 

Presently the West Wind's gentle breath blew 
over the land, and her voice said softly — 

" Flowers ! Trees ! Birds ! Listen ! Dame 
Spring is almost here, and she wishes her 
Festival to be a specially beautiful one. Of 

34— (E.1149) 


course, she hopes to see all her favourite Flower 
Attendants, and she wants to have a specially 
fine Concert. So she has sent me to tell all the 
Bird Family to practise their songs steadily 



Fig. 41 

The Missel-Thrush was the First to Arrive 


every day now; then she will send out the 
invitations to her Annual Spring Concert as 
soon as she arrives.” 

There was much fluttering and cheeping and 
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chirruping among the Bird Family as the West 
Wind passed on, and the next morning a great 
many of them rose extra early and flew to the 
Big Woods to practise their Spring songs. 



Fig. 42 

The Blackbird kept Practising 


he thought anyone was listening to him. Then 
he would stop his runs and trills and cry 
jerkily — 

" Spink ! Spink ! Spink ! Go away ! ” 

Little Jenny Wren, being rather 
restless, never stood still for very 
long when she was practising her 
notes. She kept flying from one bush 
to another, all the time trilling out 
a sad little song, though she looked 
quite saucy while she sang it. 

They were all so happy, knowing 
that Dame Spring was on her way, 
and each year they practise like that 
directly they know she is coming. If 
you get up in good time some morning 
in early Spring and walk very quietly 
through the woods, standing quite 
still every now and then, I daresay 
you will hear one of the Bird Practices, 
and you’ll know that it is what we call 
a rehearsal for the Big Spring Concert. 

Almond Blossoms 


The Missel-Thrush's Song 

The Missel-Thrush was the first to arrive, 
and he practised most industriously. Perching 
himself in a sycamore tree he sang quite a long 
song, beginning with — 

“ Pretty Dick, Pretty Dick/' and ending 
softly and rather sadly with a pretty little 
sound like — 

“ Weet . . . weet . . . weet . . .” 

Then the Robin came and practised his very 
best notes, the Chaffinch joined with several 
of his relations in a cheerful chorus, though for 
the first few mornings their voices weren’t very 
strong. But " Practice makes perfect,” as you 
all know, so, as the days went on, the Chaffinch 
Family’s song grew gradually more powerful 
and more cheerful. Some people who heard it 
after they had been practising for some time, 
say that the words sound like — 

“ Sweet, will you, will you, kiss me, dear ? ” 

The Blackbird Practises , Too 

A Blackbird kept practising runs and trills, 
but he became very nervous and bothered if 


You will also see the Almond Tree 


beginning to bloom, her dainty pink flowers all 
clearly showing, without any leaves to hide them 



from your sight. The May Trees and bushes will 
be just showing their pretty buds ... on some 
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trees white, and on others red. Here and there 
you will see dear little Snowdrops peeping up 
shyly to greet Dame Spring when she arrives. 
The Crocus Family, too, will be shaking out 
their pretty skirts . . . some yellow, some 
purple, some white ; and the Bluebells will be 
waiting in the heart of the woods. 

But I'm afraid you’ll never get an invitation 
to the Concert itself, for I’ve never yet known 
anyone who has. Dame Spring only invites 
the Birds and the Flowers, and they’ve never yet 
whispered the secret of where and when it is 
held to anyone else ! 

Language Training and Dramatization. Let the 
children blow gently like the West Wind, and make the 
wind sound — sounded like oo. This is the sound of w. 
Let the children draw the w that stands for the West 
Wind. Associate the sound and the symbol. Let the 
children pretend that they arc birds and practise for 
the concert. There are many pretty sounds that they 
can make besides those given in the story. This is a 
valuable play for ear training. 


Handwork . Chalking a bare tree with black crayon 
on grey paper, cutting out pink paper and pasting it in 
position for almond blossom or cutting the trees and 



Fig. 44 

Cutting Trees and Birds 
from Brown Paper 

birds from brown paper and mounting them as in 
Fig. 43. Painting or chalking spring flowers — the 
crocus, etc. 



Fig. 45 

A Robin's Strange Nesting Place 
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SLEEPY-HEAD 


ALL through the summer Mr. Dormouse 
had kept himself very spick and span, for 
JL JLhe was proud of his soft, buff-coloured 
coat, beautiful white shirt-front, and elegant 
whiskers. But when the weather began to get a 
little bit cold he said to himself — 

" I seem to be getting sleepy again, as I did 



Fig. 46 

Mr. Dormouse Looking very Smart 

at this time last year. I must find somewhere 
to have a nice rest/' 

He moved slowly about the woods, looking 
dreamily here and there for a bedroom for 
himself, but, feeling more asleep than awake, 
he didn't look very thoroughly. 

“ Oh, dear ! ” he sighed at last, with a big 
yawn, “ I wish I could find a nice little wren's 
nest to curl up in, like Cousin Dick did the 
year before last. Jenny Wren makes such a 
snug nest, all lined with soft feathers. It makes 
me sleepy even to think of it.” 

Looking for a Bedroom 

Just then he came to the stump of an alder 
tree, and as he looked at it, he caught sight of 
something that made him smile to himself. 


" Well ! " he thought, " I do think this is a 
bit of luck for a sleepy Dormouse 1 That's an 
empty nest I can see there, sure enough. It 
certainly isn’t a wren’s nest, but it’s good 
enough to curl up in. And it'll save me no end 
of bother hunting around for a cosy corner in 
a bank, or a safe little hole in a tree stump. 
And it'll certainly be safer than rolling myself 
up in a ball of dry grass, as I had to do last 
year 1 ” 

Then he began to feel sleepy again, but with 
a little shake he said to himself — 

“ Come, come, pull yourself together till 
you've found out if this nest is good enough for 
your winter bedroom.” 

He hurried along the bough where the nest 
had been built, and twitching his whiskers this 
way and that, he peeped into it. Then he 
chuckled softly to himself — 

" Splendid 1 ” he muttered. “ Thank you 
very much, Mrs. Thrush, wherever you may be, 
for building such a nice sleeping room for me this 
winter. I'll put on a roof of dry grass and moss, 
and then I shall be most deliciously comfort- 
able all through the cold weather. And what's 
more, no one will guess that I'm inside Mrs. 
Thrush's old nest.” 

A Roof for His Room 

Just managing to keep himself awake while 
he got his winter bedroom ready, Mr. Dormouse 
made a roof to the nest. Then, feeling a little 
shiver of cold run down his back as the cold 
East Wind began to blow, he made a small hole 
in the side of the nest, squeezed his soft body 
through it, turned slowly round inside, and 
pushed some dry grass over the hole to keep out 
the cold . . . and lo and behold ! he was as 
snug as snug could be ! 

Almost at once he fell asleep, and he never 
stirred all through the winter. If you had 
touched him, you would have found that he 
felt very cold, but that didn't do him any harm. 
He was quite safe and snug in the nest, and he 
knew that he wouldn't sleep too long, because 
when Spring came round he would hear the 
birds as they fluttered about and chattered 
over the building of their nests. 
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And sure enough one fine Spring morning he 
slowly opened his eyes, then lifted his head a 
little, felt the soft moss and grass all about him, 
and remembered where he was. 

Taking his time about everything he did, he 
slowly stretched a little, then pushed off the 



Fig. 47 


Mr. Dormouse Prepares his Nest 

roof he had built, listened a moment to the 
busy pipings of the birds, sniffed the waim 
Spring air, and gradually drew himself out of 
the warm nest. 

Time for Breakfast 
He was very thin and terribly hungry ! 
Hurrying along the branch of the alder stump, 


he ran a little way into the woods till he came 
to some nice juicy young tree-shoots which he 
gobbled up greedily, then he nibbled a blade or 
two of young grass . . . and after that he 




set about making himself look neat and smart 
again. 

When he set off a little while later to visit 
some of his relations, he looked once again a 
very smart fellow with his clean shirt-front and 
his soft, buff-coloured coat. 

Language Training and Dramatization . Let the 
children tell in turn what they know about the dor- 
mouse. Let each child act in turn all that the dormouse 
does and says, to see who cav remember the best. 

Handwork. Modelling the nest of clay or raffia 
(Fig. 4«S). Free arm drawing of nest (lug. 49). 
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A SURPRISE FOR TIBBY 


T IBBY is a very kind mother-cat who 
would rather stay at home than go rush- 
ing about here, there, and everywhere, as 
some cats seem to like to do. Her family of 
jolly little tabby kittens grew very fast, and 
after a time they didn’t need much attention 
from their mother. They were able to look after 
themselves, and that made Tibby feel just a 


But young things like you never stop to think. 
Off with you to your games ! ” 

An Exciting Event 

Lying in the sun in the garden, or curled up 
before the kitchen fire, she would watch them 
at their games, wishing in her heart that they 



Fig. 50 

Tibby Examines the Baby Squirrels 


wee bit lonely. She would keep an eye on them 
if they became too boisterous, and sometimes 
she would give them a soft tap when they did 
anything very mischievous. 

Although she was a very gentle and loving 
mother, her kittens knew that she would stand 
no nonsense, so after the tap they would creep 
gently up to her, lift their merry eyes to hers 
and say softly : " Sorry, mother ! Won’t do 
it again ! ” 

Then she would look at them very lovingly 
and say with a soft purr : “ Mind you don't ! 


were still tiny so that she could keep them 
cuddled up close to her. 

And then one day a very exciting thing 
happened. It was just getting dusk, and Tibby 
was dozing before the kitchen lire. Her kittens 
had scampered off to the Big Barn to look for 
mice, but she had felt too comfortable by the 
lire to go with them. She knew they would 
come back presently. 

The kitchen door opened slowly and the 
Master of the House came in, carrying something 
in his arms. Tibby blinked at him lazily ; then 
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her eyes opened a little wider, for she felt sure 
she had seen something wriggling about in the 
bundle he was carrying. Kneeling down on the 
hearth-rug, the Master gently opened the 
bundle, and there, on some dry grass and moss, 
Tibby saw three of the funniest little creatures 
she had ever set eyes on in all her life. 

" Baby squirrels, Tibby ! ” said the Master, 
turning to her. “ They've lost their mother, and 
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Fig. 51 

Tibby Looking on, Horrified 
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Master fed them with tiny spoonfuls of warm 
milk, and at last, when they seemed to be 
getting drowsy, she crept closer to them, lay 
down beside them, and gradually cuddled closer 
and closer to them until they all fell asleep. 

When the kittens came home they stared in 
amazement at these queer new babies. But 
libby told them by the look in her eyes that 
they mustn’t disturb them. So the kittens 
curled themselves up in their big basket and 
quickly dropped off to sleep. In any case they 
didn't always sleep with their mother now, and 
they were feeling very jolly and happy and 
sleepy after their good supper in the Big Barn. 



Fig. 52 

Cat, Cut or Torn out of Paper 


I found them in a hole in the trunk of a tree 
at the edge of the Big Meadow.” 

What’s This ? 

Tibby rose and came to get a closer look at 
them. They were very skinny-looking little 
things with bright brown eyes and small ears. 
The Master laughed as he watched Tibby. 

“ I can guess what you’re thinking, Tibby,” 
he said. “ They look very much like little rats, 
only their tails are fuzzier, eh ? ” 

Without moving at all, Tibby watched them 
for a long time. She kept quite still while the 


After that, Tibby took charge of the Baby 
Squirrels and both her families played happily 
together, though the kittens could never quite 
understand why the new babies didn’t learn to 
lap up their milk instead of taking tiny drinks 
of it. They didn’t knov that squirrels’ tongues 
aren't rough outside like cats' tongues, so they 
never would be able to lap. 

What Do They Eat ? 

Tibby was rather bothered about their 
appetites too, for they didn't seem to fancy the 
dainty morsels of fish she saved for them, and 
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she wondered what she could find that they 
would like. 

And then one day she had a terrible fright. 
The Master left a little pile of funny, round, brown 
things on the floor. Tibby heard him call them 
nuts. Of course, she and the kittens took very 
little notice of them, except that the kittens 
played bat and ball with them for a time, 



The Barn where the Kittens Looked for Mice 

patting them with their paws, then skipping 
after them as they rolled along the floor. 

But when the Baby Squirrels found them, to 
Tibby's horror they lifted them up in their 
paws, cracked the shells, and began eating 

THE NUTS ! 

“ Oh, stop, stop, stop ! ” she cried, “ they'll 
kill you ! They're not meant to be eaten. 
They're only playthings ! " 

Frightened out of her life, she looked across 
at the Master, asking him as plainly as she 
could to take the nasty nuts away from the 


babies. But the Master laughed, then bent down 
and stroked Tibby very gently. 

“ Don't worry, Mother Tibby ! ” he said 
softly. “ Nuts are good for squirrels, and they 
love them ! " 

Tibby grew calmer as she felt the gentle touch 
of her master's hand. As the days passed, she 
became quite used to seeing the Baby Squirrels 



Paste B and C for pointed roof, and fasten A 
as far over D as necessary for sides of Barn 

run out into the copse at the back of the house, 
climb nimbly up the trees, stay for a good meal 
up there, and then come back to her. Gradually 
they stayed away longer and longer, and in the 
end Tibby began to know that they were happier 
living in the open air. 

Language Training and Dramatization . Let the 
children answer these questions (a) Who was Tibby ? 
(i b ) Where did the kittens go to look for mice. ( c ) What 
surprise did Tibby have ? 

Handwork. Drawing and chalking a cat. Cutting 
or tearing one from paper Fig. 52. Making the big barn 
where the kittens looked for mice (Figs. 53 and 54). 
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THE BIRDIES’ 

R OBIN REDBREAST, perched on a 
yew-tree bough, swayed gently as the 
Lwind blew through the leaves. His perky 
little head was cocked sideways, his bright eyes 
sparkled, and every now and then he gave a 
quick, chuckling cry. He was listening to the 
noise that came from the wild sloe bushes, not 
far away. 

Such a chuckling and a chanting and a squawk- 
ing and a trilling was going on ! It was enough 
to deafen anyone to listen to it ! 

“ That's the Starling family right enough ! ” 
said Robin to himself. “ Never in all my days 
have I heard any birds make such a noise at 
bedtime as they do ! ” 

Just at that minute, the Rook family passed 
overhead on their way to Slumberland, the 
fastest flyers leading the way to the elm-tree 
tops, and those who couldn’t keep up calling 
out hoarsely " Caa-aaw ! wait a minute, do ! ” 

All Settling Down 

Below, Robin could see some of the Wild 
Pigeons settling comfortably and cosily in the 
larches, gently cooing their children to sleep. 
The Thrushes and the Blackbirds hadn't .settled 
down yet for the night, but wise little Jenny 
Wren had popped into the very middle of a 
thick bramble bush, safely hidden from the 


GOOD-NIGHT 

sight of Mr. Too-Whoo the Owl. Little Miss 
Greenfinch, her friend, had joined her, and 
they were very careful not to make too much 
noise. 

Robin hopped nearer to the sloe bushes, so 
that he could watch the chattering Starlings 
more closely. He was so very inquisitive that 
he always liked to know exactly what his 
neighbours were doing. 

Then he lifted his pert little head and looked 
across at the Big House near by. He liked to 
keep near it because the Lady who lived there 
was very kind to him in winter-time, when food 
was scarce. And the Starling family always 
liked to live somewhere not too far away from 
the Big House so that, first thing in the morning, 
they could pick up the crumbs that were thrown 
out. They had to be very quick though, or the 
Sparrow family would be certain to snatch all 
the tit-bits 1 

The Starlings' Bed-time 

Now Robin could see that the Lady in the 
Big House was just going to have tea, and that 
meant that the Starling family would soon be 
settling down for the night. 

" It's a very good thing they go to bed nice 
and early,” thought Robin to himself, " for 
really no one else can hear themselves tweet or 
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sing or chuckle or chirrup while they’re preparing 
for bed.” 

His little eyes grew brighter still, for he dearly 
loved all this excitement about the Starlings’ 



Fig. 55 

He Settled Himself for the Night 


bed-time, although he always liked to pretend 
that it annoyed him. Then suddenly there was 
a loud whirr-rr-rr-rr of wings as the Starling 
family rose in the air. There were about two 
hundred of them, and they were off to choose 
another thicket to sleep in after all ! 

Robin chuckled softly, then with a soft whirr 
of his little wings, he rose in the air and followed 
them. He came down in the very middle of 
their family party, and immediately began to 
argue with them, telling them in shrill tones 
that they had come to the very spot where he 
wanted to settle. The Starlings all began to 
explain at the same minute that he couldn't 
have that thicket. They’d found it, and they 
meant to stay there for the night ! 

Such a Noise ! 

Robin chirped back a cheeky reply ; all the 
Starlings chattered and squawked and trilled 
and chanted together, telling him again and 
again that it was their thicket and he couldn't 
sleep there on any account ! 

“ Chirrup ! chirrup ! chirrup ! I shall if I 
want to ! ” said Robin saucily. 


" You can’t ! You won’t ! You shan't ! 
You mustn’t ! ” the Starlings trilled angrily. 

Then one of the younger Starlings gave a 
soft, sweet, sleepy little whistle, and her mother, 
looking down at her, said — 

" She’s nearly asleep already ! Let’s settle 
down now. The children must be very tired.” 

Then Silence 

And in a few minutes there was silence except 
for little sleepy sounds now and then from the 
baby birds, and mother-birds replying to them. 
Robin Redbreast stared at the thicket for a 
minute or two, then he flew back to the yew-tree 
bough where he had been swinging idly, and he 
too settled himself for the night. 

Just as he was dropping off to sleep, he 
chuckled softly to himself — 

“I didn’t really want to sleep in their sloe 
thicket. I just talked for the sake of hearing 
my own voice. I meant to sleep here all along ! ” 


Language Training and Dramatization . Let the 
children imitate the sounds the birds make before they 



go to sleep. Let them make the sound of the starlings’ 
wings as they rise in the air — whir-rr-rr. Let them run 
about the room and pretend to find their nests. 

Handwork. Drawing the Big House, where the Lady 
lived who fed the robin, or making it of paper (Fig. 56). 
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THE GREY 

F ROM his cosy home in the river-bank, 
Willie Water-Rat looked out at the rain 
falling splish-splash, splish-splash on the 
racing water. 


" What terrible weather, to be sure ! ” he 
sighed. " Thank goodness I’ve made myself a 



Fic. 57 

Willie W ater -Rat Looked Out on the Ram 


comfortable home here in the bank. It took 
a bit of making, but it was worth it. I don’t 
think any of my relations has a safer or a cosicr 
home. The tunnels that I made are all nice and 
clear, and my snug room at the end of them ha i -. 
plenty of grass and leaves for me to sleep on. 
I do like to have a home on dry land, even though 
I like playing games in and out of the water.” 

A Strange Noise 

Then he settled down again for a long sleep. 
But late that night he was wakened by a strange 
noise at the entrance to his home. Hurrying 
along the tunnels, he drew back with a little 
squeak of fear before he reached the doorway. 
For the water was creeping in from the over-full 
river. 

" Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! oh, dear ! whatever 
shall I do ? ” Willie thought. " If I stay here 
the bank will become so wet that it will fall in ; 
then I shall be a prisoner in my own home. 


FISHERMAN 

I remember mother telling me, long ago, that 
I must always get out of my house if Hoods came 
too near. So I’d better go while I can.” 

With a big sigh, he scuttled out of his home 
and ran along the bank wherever he could find 
a foothold. Then, at last, when he could see 
no safe place to settle in, he made a dive through 
the water. On the other side of the swollen 
river he saw that a flat meadow came down 
to the water’s edge, and here he landed, feeling 
very lonely, very unhappy, and very much 
afraid that some creature stronger than himself 
would find him and gobble him up. 

Poor Willie Water-Rat 

He had no home now, no bed to sleep in, 
nowhere to keep himself nice and dry and warm, 
and at any minute an owl or a kestrel, a hawk 
or a heron, might pounce on him ! Poor little 
Willie Water-Rat ! He ivas unhappy ! 

But presently the rain stopped, and gradually 
the water began to go down a little, so he cheered 
up. Looking hard across the river, he saw that 



Fig. 58 

“ Looks Like a Man Fishing ! ” 


there was now a little half-dry patch of ground 
on the other side, so he swam back and landed 
there. 
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" If I go back the way I came, perhaps I shall 
find my dear little home again ! *' he thought 
to himself. “ The flood water may not have 
reached right inside, after all ! ” 



Fig. 59 

“ It's a Heron ! *' 


So off he started, trying to remember exactly 
how far he had come. But there was hardly 
anything to guide him. The flood-water had 
carried away every stick and stone that would 
have helped him to find his way to the exact 
spot he wanted. He hardly noticed what was 
going on about him, but looking up after a 
few minutes, he saw a humpy, grey, lonely figure 
not very far away. 

“ Looks like a man fishing ! ” he thought. 
“ He seems to be standing on stilts. Not a bad 
idea if he wants to keep his feet dry.” 

Such a Fright ! 

Willie walked on towards the Grey Fisherman, 
not feeling the least bit afraid, for fishermen 


hardly ever took any notice of him. But 
suddenly, happening to look up again, he nearly 
jumped in the air with fright. The Grey Fisher- 
man had lifted his head . . . and Willie saw 
that he had a pointed bill and a curved neck, 
and what he had thought were stilts were two 
very thin legs. 

" It's a Heron, not a man fishing ! ” Willie 
thought. “ He'll pounce on me like a flash of 
lightning if I don't take care I " Shaking with 
fear, Willie ran up the bank and hurried away 
in the opposite direction. When he was a safe 
distance away, he sat down to rest. 

“ That was a narrow squeak for me ! ” he 
said. Then he scrambled down the bank and, 
choosing a spot higher up than the place where 
he had made his last home, he began to scratch 
. . . scratch . . . scratching away at the soil, 
pluckily beginning to make himself a new home. 

I expect it is quite finished by now, and I 
hope it is safely out of the reach of floods ! 

Language Training and Dramatization. Let the 
children imitate the sound of falling water — splish- 
splash, splish-splash. Let some of the children pretend 
they are Willie Water-Rat, and each in turn show the 
rest some of the things he does and says. One action, 
or one speech, may be all that the little one can 
remember. 



Fig. 6o 


Drawing of the Heron 

Handwork . Modelling the banks of the river of 
sand or clay — a strip of blue paper will make the river. 
Modelling the heron or Grey Fisherman to stand on 
the bank — a ball of clay fixed on two pieces of cane. 
Drawing the heron (Fig. 60) by free arm drawing. 
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Fig. 61 
The Tug of War 


TABLE MANNERS 


I T was bitterly cold, and Mr. Missel-Thrush, 
sitting huddled up on a leafless bough, 
thought to himself : " How I do hate the cold 
weather ! It makes me feel so bad-tempered, 
and I'm perfectly certain I shan't behave like 
a gentleman if anything puts me out ! " 

Feeling hungry and cross and cold, he flew 
down to the garden of the Big House near by, 
hoping that perhaps he might pick up a little 
breakfast there. For the last few days there 
had been a big pile of wood on the lawn, and 
Mr. Missel-Thrush felt sure that beneath it 
there must be plenty of snails and other tit-bits 
if only he could get at them. Then his little 
eyes brightened as he saw that the pile of wood 
had been removed. Hopping briskly forward he 
spied a beautiful fat snail ... a perfectly 
lovely breakfast for a hungry thrush ! 

Forgetting His Manners 

But just as he was going to pounce on it, 
Miss Blackbird found it, too. She got it in her 
mouth, and then Mr. Thrush, forgetting all 
his good manners, and not even waiting to 
remember that ladies should always come first, 
tried to snatch it from her. But Miss Blackbird 
had a temper, and she was pretty strong, too. 
They both pulled and tugged at the snail, but 
at last Miss Blackbird won ! No sooner had she 


pulled the snail away from Mr. Thrush, than she 
gobbled it up in one gulp ! 

Mr. Thrush gave a short, bad-tempered 
chuckle. 

“ I hope you won't get indigestion after it, 
Miss Blackbird," he said. “ Didn't your mother 
ever teach you that it’s very bad manners to 
bolt your food ? '' 

Without waiting for a reply, he flew to the 
other end of the lawn. By the sounds that were 
coming from there, it seemed as though there 
might be something to eat about. 

A Feast for All 

Such a babel there was as he drew near. There 
were the Starlings and the Sparrows and the 
Robins and some of the Tit family, and they 
were all scrambling as hard as they could to get 
at the food that had been put out for them. 

“ Miss Blackbird's not the only one who 
forgets her table manners when she's hungry ! " 
thought Mr. Thrush. 

Certainly it was quite true that the hungry 
little birds were not stopping to be polite. They 
were all scrambling to get at what they fancied 
for breakfast. The Finch family were jostling 
and pushing to get at the ripe brown seeds of 
the sunflower heads that had been dried and 
hung out for them ; the Tits were bobbing 
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Food which Birdies Like 


about here, there, and everywhere, pecking at 
the coco-nuts that were hung up so temptingly ; 
and all those who couldn't get near to the 
coco-nuts or the lumps of suet that were also 
hung up were darting in and out picking up 
the crumbs that had been thrown out on the 
lawn. 

“ Well, well, well," thought Mr. Missel-Thrush, 
whose temper had by this time cooled down a 
little, “ I never saw such dreadful table manners 
in all my life. That polite little Gold Crest over 
there hasn’t a chance, poor little thing ! I 
wonder if I can find a really nice plump worm 
for her somewhere ! I'll try, anyway ! " 

A Kind Deed 

And, making up his mind to forget his own 
hunger for the present, Mr. Missel-Thrush 
hurried off on his search. He wanted to do one 
polite deed at least, to make up for his rudeness 
to Miss Blackbird, for he was very much 
ashamed of that ! 

Language ' Draining and Dramatization. Word-build- 
ing (a) cold, bold, ( b ) wood, good, etc., etc. Print on 
the blackboard sentences made by the children : It 
was bitterly cold. The Thrush was hungry. He forgot 
his good manners. Let the children pretend they arc 
the birds having breakfast. Each child can choose the 
bird she would like to be. Let them tell what they want 
lor their breakfast. 

Handwork. Modelling or drawing the food the differ- 
ent birds like— the worm, the snail, a piece of coco-nut, 
etc. (Fig. 62). 


A LIFE OF ADVENTURE 


Y OUNG Timothy Otter spent most of his 
time swimming about in a quiet stream 
that ran through a beautiful stretch of 
country. He was a strong young cub, and he 
soon found that he could swim better than most 
of his relations. Like all the others, he had 
web-feet, a long and powerful tail, and he could 
open his eyes in the water without feeling at all 
uncomfortable. 

Those small dark eyes of his were full of 
mischief, and he was always longing for adven- 
tures to come to him. 

“ You’ll have adventures enough and to 
spare if you go dashing about here, there, and 


everywhere at all times of the day," his father 
said to him. “ Don't you know that at certain 
times of the year, people come to this stream 
with otter-hounds to hunt our family." 

Timothy Isn't Afraid 

Timothy’s eyes sparkled. “ What fun, 
Father ! " he cried. 

" Fun, indeed ! It’s nothing of the sort for 
any of us who are caught ! " 

“ Ah, but they’ll never catch me ! ” said 
Timothy boastfully. "I'm such a grand 
swimmer." 
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“ All our family can swim well, but even so, 
we can’t always escape. You be careful, my 
son." 

Timothy thought a great deal about what his 
father had told him, and every day he peoi*ed 
about to see if he could catch sight of anyone 
who seemed to be likely to be an otter-hunter. 

“ I’ll give them a fine old chase ! ” he laughed 
to himself, “if they come trying to catch me.” 

So intent was he on staring about, that one 
day he failed to notice a fisherman sitting very 
still on the bank of the stream. Timothy had 
walked right out of the water in order to stare 
about him, and before he could think what was 
happening, the fisherman had popped a strong 
basket over his head, and Timothy found 
himself trapped. 

He is Caught 

He was quite bewildered, as he fought 
desperately to make his way out, and he felt 
really very frightened in spite of all his boastings. 
He was taken far away from his home in the 
river and put into a small tank. The fisherman 
who had caught him was quite kind to him, 
feeding him with pieces of fish and giving him 
a big box for a home. 

But it wasn’t really like home ! 

“ I used to sigh for adventures ! ” Timothy 
thought sadly to himself, “ hut now I see that 
Father was right. If this is an adventure, I'd 
rather live quietly and safely at home ! " 

But another change came very soon, for 
Timothy was fastened in his big box, and taken 
away on another journey. 

" Where are they going to take me to now, 
I wonder ? " he said to himself. “ Oh, if only 
they would take me back home ! I'd be content 
to stay there for ever ! " 

At last the journey came to an end, and 
Timothy found himself put gently down into 
a big wide pool in the private grounds of a 
country house. All round him he noticed various 
other pools and large park-like spaces where 
different animals wandered about, all looking 
quite contented and happy. Then Timothy 
found that he wasn't alone in the pool. There 
was another Otter there, and at first he thought 
it was his father. But it wasn’t. 


STORIES 5I1 

He Finds a Friend 

“ How do you do ? ’’ said the other Otter 
politely. “ My name’s Oliver, and I’ve lived in 
this jolly old pool as long as I can remember. 
Where have you come from ? ” 

timothy lelt sulky, and I’m sorry to say he 
answered quite rudely — 

1 don’t know the name of the place I was 
in last," he snapped, “ but I wish 1 was home 
again in my own river." 

“ Oh, you’ll be very happy here when you 
get used to it," said Oliver Otter. “ This park 



Fig. 63 

" You’ll Have Adventures lino ugh " 


is wliat they call a Private Zoo, and it belongs 
to a very nice gentleman who is very fond of 
animals." 

" Is lie one of the Otter-Hunters? " asked 
Timothy with a frown. 

" Oh, dear, no ! lie never hunts any animal. 
He gives us all a happy home and plenty of 
food. Look ! here comes the man who brings our 
food. 1 expect he’ll have some nice tit-bits for 
you as this is your first day here. Come on up 
on top of our den and watch me dive for the 
fish he’ll throw me." 
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But Timothy turned away and crept right 
inside the den, refusing to come out, although 
he was really hungry. 

For two days he sulked like that, but on the 
third he was so desperately hungry and so tired 
of the dullness of the den, that he came slowly 
out with Oliver at meal- time. His eyes bright- 
ened as he saw the lovely bits of fish that were 
being thrown to him, and in an instant he had 
darted higher than Oliver, snapped up a lovely 
piece, and immediately found himself better 
tempered ! 

As time went on, he became very contented 
and happy, and he and Oliver became the very 
best of friends, telling each other all about their 
adventures, and deciding that, after all, they 


were very lucky to have a cosy den, plenty of 
water to splash about in, no fear of being hunted, 
and any amount of good food. But still Timothy 
used to dream of his old river where he, and his 
father and his brothers and sisters had to hunt 
and work for a living, and every day was a new 
adventure. 

Language Training and Dramatization. Let the 
children retell this story in two scenes : (i) The talk 
between Timothy Otter and his Father. (2) The talk 
between Timothy Otter and Oliver Otter. The first 
scene is by a quiet stream, the second by a big wide pool. 

Handwork . Draw or make the big box in which 
Timothy Otter travelled (see page 530). Modelling the 
pool where Oliver and Timothy lived. The pool may 
be a piece of blue paper on a tin cover filled with water. 
The banks are made of clay or sand. Modelling two 
otters of clay to go on the banks or in the pool. 




" He had Darted Higher than Oliver ** 
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THE TALES MRS. ROBIN TOLD 


A ROBIN, a swallow, ami Jenny Wren met 
one day in an old apple tree. 

L Jenny Wren said, " I am very busy 
just now. We are building our nest, and I am 
looking for dried moss.” 

" My mate and I are building, too,” said Mrs. 
Swallow. " We have been carrying straw and 
mud since peep of day. We are building in a 
chimney of the church.” 

” We are not building yet,” said Mrs. Robin. 
‘'Indeed, I don't know whether we shall build 
at all.” 

" Not build ! ” cried Jenny Wren. ” What 
do you mean, Mrs. Robin ? ” 

A Home in a Boot 

“ Oh,” replied Mrs. Robin, ” There are so 
many good places ready for a home, that wc 
feel we do not need to build. This very morn- 
ing I saw an old boot, a very good old boot. It 
was hanging on a nail in an old stable. It 
would be just the tiling for us.” 

" Who ever heard of making a nest of an old 
boot ! ” said Mrs. Swallow. 

" Mrs. Robin, you must be making fun of us,” 
said the wren. 

“ Indeed, I am not making fun,” said Mrs 
Robin. ” An old boot makes a fine nest. All 
you need is some bits of moss, some dried 
leaves, some hairs from a horse's tail or 
mane, and you have a nice little home. Robin 


and I raised a fine family in an old boot last 
summer.” 

" One of my cousins,” she went on, " laid 
her eggs in an old hat. It seems some one had 
thrown it down in a corner near an old house. 
My cousin said it made a fine nest. They had 
very little trouble getting it ready. It is much 
less trouble to use an old boot, or a hat, than to 
build in a bush or a tree.” 



Fig. 65 

A Strange Place for a Nest 
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" All that sounds very strange to me/* said 
Jenny Wren. 

“ I can tell you something much stranger/* 
said Mrs. Robin. 


An Unexpected Journey 

“ One day some friends of ours, who were 
thinking of building, saw some straw. The 



Fig. 66 

A Nest in the Big Bible 


straw was in a wagon, which was standing near 
a shop. The wagon was full of boxes. It 
seems the straw was used in packing the boxes. 
Some of the straw had fallen on the floor of 
the wagon. There was quite a heap of it in 
one comer. Our friends spied it. They said 
' Here is the very place for a little home. And 
we shall have no trouble getting it ready.* So 
they went to live in the snug little comer.” 

“ By the time the eggs were laid, the wagon 
began to move. It was drawn by two big 
horses. And before they knew it, these two 
robins were going on a journey.” 

" Weren't they afraid ? ** asked the swallow. 

” Not a bit ! ** answered Mrs. Robin. " Did 


you ever hear of a robin who was afraid of 
anything ? The wagon rolled along the road 
to another town. The driver was a merry 
fellow. He sang all day long, and he fed our 
friends crumbs of bread and bits of apple from 
his lunches.” 

“ But what about the eggs ? ** asked Jenny 
Wren. “ Weren't they spoiled ? ** 

“ Not at all," said Mrs. Robin. “ Before the 
journey was ended the young robins were 
hatched, and they all came back safely.” 

“ Well, well ! ** said the swallow. “ That is a 
queer tale, Mrs. Robin.” 

“ I can tell you something queerer than that,” 
said Mrs. Robin. 

Another Strange Tale 

“ An old robin told us that his father and 
mother once raised a family in a church. And 
where do you think their nest was ? ** 

“ Where ? ** asked Mrs. Swallow and Mrs. 
Wren. " Tell us where ? ” 

“ On the big Bible that lay on the reading 
desk,” said the robin. “ The Bible was open 
on the desk. The two robins carried in a little 
moss, some dried leaves, a few feathers, and 
their work was soon done.” 

“ But didn't some one drive them away ? ” 

“ No,” said Mrs. Robin. “ No one harmed 
them. Another Bible was brought, and the 
lessons were read from it. The old robins felt 
quite at home, and stayed until their young 
ones were able to take care of themselves.” 

“ Those are strange stories, Mrs. Robin, but 
I liked them,” said the swallow. 

“ I liked them, too,” said Jenny Wren. " I 
must go now. Good-bye, Mrs. Robin.” 

“ Good-bye, Mrs. Robin, good-bye,” said the 
swallow. And away flew the swallow and the 
wren. 

" I must go and have another look at that 
old boot,” said Mrs. Robin to herself, and she, 
too, flew away. 

Language Training . Telling some of the tales told 
by Mrs. Robin. 

Handwork. Drawing or modelling a boot, a hat ; 
making the wagon from a match box, as in Fig. 119, 
page 569. 
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TWO LITTLE BUILDERS 

Baby Room Story 


R OBERT'S father has a lovely garden. 
Two little builders live in it, and every 
.-year, when spring comes, these little 
builders begin their work. They are dressed 
in soft, mottled brown. They have short, 
little wings j and each one has a short, saucy- 
looking little tail. 

By this time, you will have guessed that these 
tiny builders are two little birds. Perhaps 
some of you have said, “ I know who they are. 
They are wrens.” And you are quite right. 

They Begin to Build 

One day at dinner Robert said, “ The wrens 
began to build a nest in the honey-suckle bush 
this morning. I have watched them for a long 
time to-day." 

“ We will go out after dinner," said his 
father, " and see what they have done." 

“ Do you think the nest will be finished, 
father ? " asked Robert. 

" The outside will be," said his father. " But 
it may take a week or eight days longer to 
line the nest and make it ready for the eggs." 

“ Did you notice, Robert, what the little 
builders are using ? " asked his mother. 

“ Oh, yes, mother," answered Robert. " They 
were bringing bits of dried moss, and hay, and 
dead leaves. I wonder how they make it all 
stick together." 

“ I have seen them use bits of old spider 
webs to hold the bits of moss together," said 
his father. " Wrens are clever little things. 
You didn't frighten them away, did you, 
Robert?" 

" Oh, no, father,” said Robert. “ I was as 
still as a mouse. I don’t think they saw me at 
all." 

The Wrens' Nest 

After dinner Robert and his father went out 
to look at the nest. At first they could not see 
it, because it was almost the colour of the 
branches of the bush in which it was built. 


** I see a little round hole at one side," said 
Robert. " That must be their door." 

His father laughed. “ Once upon a time, when 
I was a boy," he said, " I used to visit a wren's 
nest. One day I peeped in through a little 
hole at the front of the nest. I wanted to see 



Fig. 67 

The Two Little Builders 

what there was inside. I did this two or three 
times." 

“ What did you see, father ? " asked Robert. 
" I saw Jenny Wren's bright eyes looking 
right at me," said his father. " And she soon 
made me feel that I was not a welcome visitor, 
and I went away." 

" The next time I visited the nest, I saw that 
the wrens had closed that opening and had 
made another at the back of the nest. Now 
wasn’t that a clever idea ! " 

Lining the Nest 

The next day, the work of lining the nest 
began. How busy the wrens were 1 How 
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many times they flew back and forth ! How 
many, many tiny feathers they brought to 
make the little nest soft and warm. And each 
time a feather was set in place, how happy they 



Fig. 68 

Jenny Wren's Bright Eye 


were ! Then they rested a moment and sang 
a merry little song. 

The nest was finished. One day Robert and 
his father were in the garden. Robert stood on 
tip-toe and peeped into the wrens' snug little 
home. “ Oh, I can see the eggs,” he called 


softly to his father. " They are tiny eggs. I 
think they are white.” 

” Yes,” said his father. ” Wrens* eggs are 
white. They have a few pink spots at one end. 
How many eggs are there, Robert ? ” he 
asked. 

” I think there are six,” said Robert. 

His father peered into the nest. ” You are 
right,” he said. " There are six. But I have 
seen as many as sixteen eggs in one little nest. 
The real work for the old wrens will begin when 
the eggs are hatched and the young birds must 
be fed,** 

Feeding the Babies 

” How often must they be fed ? ” asked 
Robert. 

” All day long, I should say,** answered his 
father. ” I have read that the old birds carry 
fpod hundreds of times a day to their hungry 
young ones.” 

” What do wrens eat ? ** asked Robert. 

” Insects, which they find on trees, bushes, 
and plants of all kinds,” answered his father. 
” That is one reason why we are glad to have 
wrens in our garden.” 

” I like wrens,” said Robert. " I like to hear 
them sing, and I am glad they live in our 
garden.** 

Language Training. Telling what the little wrens 
are like, and how they build their nest. 

Handwork. Making a little nest and its eggs from 
clay, or, if possible, trying to use the materials the 
wrens used — raffia for hay — leaves from the garden — 
moss. 
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JACK TELLS HOW HE WENT CAMPING 

A True Story from the Canadian Woods 


I AST summer I visited my grandfather. 
His home is near a beautiful river. The 
-/river runs through thick woods of pine 
and cedar and fir. Birch and poplar trees grow 
there also. 

In these woods many animals have their 
homes. Beautiful deer live there. Squirrels and 
rabbits scamper about among the trees and 
bushes. There I have seen porcupines. And 
once, at night, I heard wolves howling. 

I liked to go camping with my grandfather. 
Often at breakfast, he would say, “ It is a fine 
day. Jack. Let us go camping for a day or 
two/' And off we would go down the river in 
grandfather's boat. 

On the River 

I paddled and my grandfather fished. It is a 
fine river to fish in, for it is full of trout. Some- 
times my grandfather would say, “ Jack, you 
paddle just like an Indian." Then I felt very 
proud, because an Indian paddles without 
making any noise, and he makes his boat go 
straight. 

Sometimes grandfather and I would change 
places. He would paddle and I would fish. 
That was fun. 

When it was supper-time, we found a good 


place to camp. We got out of our boat and 
pulled it up on the bank. Then we made a fire 
and cooked our supper. 

After supper we sat by our fire and talked. 
Grandfather would tell me stories of the river 
and the woods. Sometimes we just sat still. 
We listened to the birds singing their sweet 
evening songs. We listened to the owls crying, 
“ Wlioo, whoo." We heard the fish splash in 
the river. Sometimes there would be a big 
thud. Then grandfather would say, " That 
was muskrat,” or, " There goes a beaver." 

Wolves ! 

When we were sleepy we rolled ourselves up 
in our blankets. We lay down on the ground 
near our little fire and slept until the sun woke 
us up in the morning. 

One night I woke up suddenly. I heard a 
queer noise. I did not know what it was. I 
called out, “ Grandfather, what is that ? " 

" Coyotes," he answered. 

" And what are coyotes ? " I asked. 

" Coyotes are prairie wolves," said my grand- 
father, *' Hear them bark and howl I " 

" What are they doing, grandfather ? " 1 
asked. 

“ Oh, chasing rabbits or maybe a deer," he 
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answered. “ Listen, they are going farther and 
farther away. Let us go to sleep again." And 
we did. 

Beaver Homes 

Sometimes we passed beaver houses on the 
river. When I first saw them, I thought they 
were heaps of sticks. But my grandfather told 
me they were beaver houses. 

They were at the water's edge, and were made 
of sticks and mud. The houses I saw were 
built near a dam. The dam was made of logs, 
branches of trees, stones, and mud. The 
beavers had cut down trees. They had cut the 
logs and set them in place. Then to make the 
dam strong, they had used stones and mud and 
the branches. 

It seems that beavers have very sharp, strong 
front teeth. These teeth are just right for 
cutting through the trunks of trees. Beavers 
also have very broad, strong tails. These tails 
are just right for slapping mud into place, when 
a house or a dam is being made. 

I wondered why the beavers made dams. My 
grandfather said, “ Beavers make dams so that 
there will always be deep water around each 
house. The deep water hides the doorway of 
the house." 

How Beavers Work and Play 

My grandfather told me many things about 
beavers. If you could look down into one of 
their houses you would see their beds. The 
beds are set close to the wall of the house. They 


are made of dry leaves and grass. There is a 
bed for each one of the family. There is one for 
the father, one for the mother, and one for each 
of the little beavers. 

Beavers eat the tender bark of trees. When 
winter is coming they cut many branches into 
short pieces. They store them away for their 
food in the long, cold winter. 

Beavers are good workers and they like to 
play. One day we were going down the river. 
We came to a place where there was a high, 
sloping bank at one side. It was near a beaver 
village. “ Stop paddling, Jack/* whispered my 
grandfather. I stopped and he pointed to the 
bank. 

There were the beavers playing. They had 
made a slide down the sloping bank. It was 
wet and as slippery as ice. Each beaver started 
at the top, and down he slid into the river. He 
climbed up where the bank was grassy. He 
waited for his turn and then slid down again. 
What fun they were having ! They were all 
playing. Little beavers and big beavers and 
young beavers all playing together. 

" Just like a lot of boys," said grandfather, 
“ We must not disturb them, Jack. Let us go 
back." And back we went and left the beavers 
to their play. 

Language Training. Let the children tell about the 
different animals mentioned in the story. Each child 
can give a sentence. Let them make the sounds heard 
by the camp-fire — “ Whoo, whoo,” “ splash ! " etc. 

Handwork. Making a beaver's house and a dam 
across a river on the sand table. Looking at pictures 
of beavers and drawing or modelling them. 



Fig. 69 

They were Beaver Houses 
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THE PRINCESS AND THE FROG 


Adapted from Grimm s Tales 


TN days of old there lived a king, who had 
I three daughters. They were all beautiful, 
JLbut the youngest daughter was much more 
beautiful than the others. Her hair was as 
yellow as gold. Her eyes were like blue flowers. 
Her face was like a rose. 

Near the king’s palace was a forest, and in 
the middle of the forest was a grassy spot. 
There flowers grew, and a tiny spring of clear, 
cold water bubbled up at the foot of a great 
tree. The king’s youngest daughter came every 
day to this lovely place. She used to bring a ball 
with her. It was a beautiful ball made of gold. 

The princess would roll her golden ball upon 
the grass, or toss it high up in the air and catch 
it as it came down. But one day the ball 
rolled into the spring. Down, down it went. 
The princess knelt by the spring, and peered 
down into the clear, shining water, but she 
could not see her golden ball. Then she flung 
herself down on the grass and cried and cried. 

A Big Green Frog 

All at once she heard a hoarse voice calling. 

“ Why do you erv, king’s youngest daughter ? 
Why do you cry ? ” 

The princess raised her head, and through 
her tears, she saw a big green frog sitting on the 
edge of the spring. He looked at her with his 
great, goggle eyes and again he croaked ; Why 
do you cry, king’s youngest daughter . Why 

do you cry ? ” , , _ „ n 

" I cry because my beautiful golden ball rolled 

into the spring and is lost,” wailed the princess 
" If I get your golden ball for you, what will 

vou give me ? ” croaked the frog. 

" Oh,” cried the princess, “ I will give you my 
prettiest dresses. I will give you my golden 

crown.” , 

" Your dresses and your golden crown would 

be of no use to me,” said the frog. 


" What do you want then ? ” asked the 
princess. 

" I want this,” said the frog. “ Will you 
promise to let me eat from your golden plate 
and drink from your golden cup ? Will you 
be my playmate and will you love me ? If you 
will promise all these things, I will get your 
golden ball for you.” 

The Promise 

" I promise. Yes, I promise,” cried the 
princess. 

Down into the spring dived the frog, and up 
he came with the golden ball in bis mouth. The 
princess snatched the ball and ran, as fast as 
she could run, out of the forest, lhe frog 
hopped after her calling, ” Wait for me, king s 
youngest daughter. Wait for me.” But the 
princess would not wait. 

The next day, the king, the queen, and their 
three daughters were sitting at dinner. The 
door of the dining hall was shut. The king’s 
musicians were playing sweet music. 

All at once, above the sound of the music, 
the youngest daughter heard a hoarse voice 
croaking. 

" Open the door, king’s youngest daughter. 
Open the door.” 

The king’s youngest daughter ran to the door 
and opened it, and there sat the frog waiting to 

come in. . . 

“ Qq away 1 Go away ! ” said the princess. 

She slammed the door and went back to the 

table. 

•* Who was at the door ? ” asked her father.^ 
" No one but an ugly, old, green frog,” 
answered the princess. 

“And what did the ugly, old, green frog 

want ? ’’ asked the king. 

Then the princess told her father the story 
of the lost ball and her promise to the frog. 
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“ Let the Frog In ” 

" You must keep your promise, my daughter, 
said the king. ” Go, let the frog in.” 


” Remember your promise,” said the king. 
” Pick up the frog. Set him on the table, so 
that he may eat from your plate and drink from 
your cup.” 



Fig. 70 


A Big Green Frog , Sitting on the Edge of the Spring 


Slowly the princess rose from her chair, and 
slowly, slowly she crossed the room, and opened 
the door. There sat the frog. “ Come in,” 
said the princess in a cross voice. In hopped 
the frog. The princess went back to her chair 
and sat down. The frog hopped across the 
room and waited on the floor at her feet. 


The princess did not dare to disobey her 
father. She took the frog up in her dainty little 
hands and placed him on the table. There he 
ate from her golden plate and drank from her 
golden cup. After that, wherever the princess 
went the frog went also. At first the princess 
was cross and very unhappy. 
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The Frog Disappears 

But as she played in the palace gardens, and 
in the forest, the frog talked to her. In his 
queer, hoarse voice he told her many wonderful 
things about the flowers, the bees, the birds, 
and all the animals who lived in the gardens 



Fig. 71 

The Frog Eats from the Princess's Plate 


and in the woods. And the little princess grew 
very fond of her queer playmate. 

One day she said, " Oh, frog, you are queer and 
ugly, but you are so kind and so clever that I 
love you.” 

” Do you truly love me, king's youngest 
daughter ? ” asked the frog. 

" Indeed, I do,” replied the princess. 

At that very moment the ugly green frog 
vanished. In his place stood a handsome 
young prince. He was dressed in green and 
white satin. He wore a green velvet hat with a 
long white plume. The young prince bowed 
low before the princess. 


” Princess,” he said, ” I am a king's son. A 
wicked fairy changed me into a frog. She said 
that I must for ever be a frog, unless a king's 
youngest daughter would let me eat from her 
golden plate, drink from her golden cup, be my 
playmate, and love me. You have done all 
this, my princess. The wicked fairy's spell is 
broken and I am free. Come, let us go to the 
king, your father, and tell him my story.” 

The Prince Goes Home 

Not long after this the young prince returned 
to his own country, and the little princess went 
with him. His father and mother rejoiced to 
see their son, and welcomed the king's youngest 
daughter to their palace. 

Years went by, and then one day the king's 
youngest daughter and the prince were married. 
Bells rang. Trumpets sounded. Every one 
feasted and rejoiced. And all the people shouted 
“ Long live the princess and the prince.” 

Language Training. Playing the part of the princess 
and the frog. Practising the 0 sound — “ Go away,” 
“ open,” etc. 

Handwork. Modelling the ball, golden plate, and 
cup. Drawing the prince’s crown and painting it. 
( See page 3G4.) 
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O NCE upon a time there was a little hut 
near a great forest. In that little hut 
there lived an old woman and two girls. 
The girls were sisters, and their names were 
Elsa and Lena. Elsa was sweet-tempered and 
kind, but Lena was selfish and cross. 

The old woman did not like the good, kind 
Elsa, but was very fond of Lena. Perhaps this 
was because Lena was like herself. For, I am 
sorry to say, this old woman was also selfish 
and cross. 

One cold day in winter, Elsa was busy working 
about the little hut, making it clean and neat. 
Lena was sitting at one side of the fire, the old 
woman at the other. They were both very 
cross because it was so cold. 

Strawberries in Winter 


“ Do as you arc told. Here, take this cloak and 
wrap it around you .” And she threw her a thin 
old cloak. “ And here is something for you 
to eat,” and she gave the poor child a piece of 
hard, dry bread. 

“ Now go, and don't come back without the 
strawberries.” As she said this she thrust a 
basket into Elsa's hand and pushed her out into 
the cold and the snow. 

Elsa went on into the forest. A cold wind 
was blowing, and the ground was white with 
snow. On she went, but she did not know 
where she was going. All at once, just ahead of 
her, she saw a little house. It was such a 
pretty little green house with shining windows 
and a bright red door. 

Elsa went up to the red door and knocked. 
A voice called, " Come in, little maid, come in." 


All at once the old woman said, “ I wish I 
had some strawberries.” 

“ So do I,” said Lena. 

“ Go, Elsa,” said the old woman, “ Go into 
the forest and get us some strawberries." 

Elsa laughed. “ Oh, you must be joking. 
Where could I find strawberries in winter ? ” 

" Don't talk so to me," said the old woman. 


The Elves' House 

Elsa went in, and found herself in a little 
room, a dear little room, so neat and clean and 
warm. In this little room were three tiny elves. 
They were dressed in green from head to foot. 
Elsa had never seen an elf before in all her life. 
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But she was not at all afraid, for the elves looked 
at her with smiling faces. 

“ Sit down by the fire, little maid," they said. 
" You must be cold." 

" Thank you," said Elsa, “ You are very 
kind." And she sat down by the fire. 

Elsa was hungry as well as cold, so she took 
her piece of dry bread out of her pocket. She 
said to the elves. “ I pray you, pardon me, 
if I eat my bread." 



“ Little maid/' cried the elves, " Eat your 
bread, but we pray you give us some." 

“ You are very welcome," said Elsa, and she 
shared her bread with them. 

" Tell us, pretty maid," said the elves. " Why 
do you wander in the forest this cold, cold day ?" 

Elsa Finds Strawberries 

“ Oh," she answered, " I am sent to gather 
strawberries and I dare not go home without 
them. But I do not know where I can find 
strawberries in winter. I do not know where 
to go or what to do." 


The little elves looked at each other. Then 
one of them said. “ Take that broom, which 
stands in the comer, and sweep the snow away 
from our doorstep." “ Willingly," cried Elsa. 

She swept the snow away from the doorstep, 
and there under the snow were strawberries, 
ripe, red strawberries. “ Oh," she cried, “ Here 
are strawberries ! " “ Yes," said the elves, 

“ And they are all for you. Fill your basket 
with them." 

Elsa filled her basket, thanked the kind little 
elves, and went back to her home. 

After she had gone one elf said, “ That was 
a sweet and lovely maid. Did you see how 
willingly she shared her bread with us ? " 

" Yes," answered one of the others, " And 
how willingly and neatly she swept the snow 
from our doorstep." 

And the third elf said, “ Yes, and how sweetly 
she thanked us, when she said good-bye. Let 
us each wish some good thing for her " 

Three Good Wishes 

"I," said the first elf, " Wish that every one 
may love her." 

“ I," said the second elf, 11 wish that she 
may grow more beautiful every day." 

And the third elf said, " My wish is that 
every time she speaks a gold piece may fall from 
her lips." 

When Elsa reached home, the cross old 
woman and Lena were still sitting by the fire. 
Lena got up and snatched the basket of straw- 
berries from her sister. “ Where did you get 
these ? " she asked. 

As Elsa opened her lips to answer, out fell a 
piece of shining gold money. The old woman 
and Lena were astonished. When Elsa finished 
her story Lena said, “ I am going to the elves' 
house to-morrow." 

Lena Visits the Elves 

And go she did. She wore a warm cloak and 
the old woman gave her a big slice of fresh 
bread and a piece of meat for her journey. When 
Lena came to the little green house, she walked 
in without knocking. She seated herself by 
the fire, and began to eat her bread and meat. 
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" We pray you, little maid, give us some of 
your bread and meat,” said the elves. 

" Indeed, I will not," said the selfish girl. 
“ I want it myself." 




ft 



Fig. 75 

The Little Elves House 

When she had eaten all her bread and meat, 
one of the elves said, “ Little maid, will you 
sweep our doorstep ? ” 

“ Indeed, I will not,” an- v 

swered Lena. “ I am not your 
servant. 11 


“ Then there will be no strawberries for you,” 
said the elves. 

“ I do not care for your strawberries,” cried 
Lena, tossing her head. ” But you can give me 
a gift as you did my sister. Will you do that ? ” 

“ Oh, yes,” said the elves. 44 You shall have 
a gift from us.” 

” I am going home now,” said Lena. And 
she went. 

Three Wishes for Lena 

As soon as she had gone the elves began to 
make their wishes. 

Said the first elf, “ I wish she may grow 
uglier looking every day.” 

Said the second, 44 I wish that nobody will 
ever like her.” 

Then the third elf gave his wish. 44 Kvery 
time she opens her mouth, I wish a toad may 
hop out.” 

And their wishes all came true— every one 1 

Language Training . Telling the wishes oi the three 
elves. Learning to say elves anti ell, etc. 

Handwotk. Making the little house in paper 
k and painting it as in Fig. 75. Modelling 

\ strawberries. 



Fig. 76. The Third Elf's Wish 
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THE MAGIC POT 

Adapted from Grimm's 


O NCE upon a time a little girl and her 
mother lived in a tiny house in a small 
village. All around the village were high 
hills, which were covered with beautiful woods. 
There the children of the village went to pick 
flowers, and berries, and nuts. 

This little girl's father was dead, and her 
mother went to work every day. She worked 
for a rich woman, who lived in a big house on 
one of the hills. But one summer the rich 



Fig. 77 

The Little Girl Looks for Berries 


woman went away, and while she was gone the 
mother became ill. 

The little daughter looked after her poor sick 
mother, she kept the house neat and clean, and 
cooked the food. But one day there was no 
food to cook, and there was no money to buy any. 

In the Wood 

The little girl said to herself, " I must earn 
some money. What can I do ? I know. I 
will pick berries. I will sell them and buy food 
for my dear mother. ,> So she took a little basket 


and went to the woods. But there were not 
many berries to be found. She looked carefully 
at bush after bush. She found only a few 
berries here and there. 

Now all this time a wee, little old woman was 
standing near by. The wee, little old woman 
was dressed in red from head to foot. She wore 
a bright, red cloak, and a tall, pointed red hat. 
Tiny high-heeled red shoes were on her tiny 
feet. This wee little woman was a good fairy, 
who had come to visit the woods that day. 

The child did not see her until the fairy spoke 
to her. " My child," she said. “ Why are you 
picking berries so very early in the morning ? 
And tell me, why is your little face so sad ? " 

" I am sad," answered the child, “ because 
my dear mother is ill. I am picking berries to 
sell, so that I can buy food. We have no 
money and we have nothing to eat." 

From under her long red cloak the fairy took 
a little pot. It was a little, empty, earthen pot. 
" Here, my child," said the fairy, " is a gift for 
you." 

The child looked in wonder at the empty 
pot. Of what use was an empty pot to her ? 
There were empty pots enough in her mother's 
cupboard. 

The fairy spoke again. “ This," she said, 
“ is a magic pot. You must not set it on the 
fire. You must not put anything in it. Set it 
on the floor and say, * Little pot, cook.' And it 
will cook sweet rice-porridge for you. In it 
there will be rice and milk, sugar, and cinnamon. 
It will be, oh, so good. And when the little 
pot is full you must say, ‘ Little pot, stop,' 
and it will stop." 

The child thanked the good fairy for her gift 
and ran home. 

" Oh, mother dear," she cried, “ I met a tiny 
old woman in the wood, and she gave me this. 
It is a magic pot, mother." 

And she told her mother all that the fairy had 
told her. Then she set the little pot on the 
floor. “ Speak to it, mother," she cried. 

Her mother spoke the magic words, " Little 
pot, cook ! " and that very moment the little 
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pot began to cook, and the house was filled with 
the sweet odour of the rice-porridge. The little 
§iri got bowls and spoons and soon she and her 
mother were eating the nice, sweet rice-porridge. 

When the pot was full, the mother said 
" Little pot, stop.” And the little pot stopped! 

Now the child and her mother had good food 


And every day the little girl answered, ** I 
will remember, mother.” 

The Little Girl is Disobedient 

But one day she said to herself, “ I wish I 
had some rice-porridge. Oh, how I wish I had 



Fig. 78 


The Pot from the Little Old Woman 


every day. The mother was soon well and 
strong again. The rich woman came home, 
and the mother went back to her work in the 
big house on the hill. 

Every day the little girl and her mother had 
sweet rice-porridge for their breakfast. Then 
the mother set the little magic pot on a high 
shelf. And every day she said, " My dear, do 
not take the little pot down from the shelf. 
Remember what I say/' 


some rice-porridge ! My mother thinks I would 
break the little pot, if I took it off the shelf. 
But, of course, I would not break it." She 
looked and looked at the little pot. 

At last she got up on a chair that was near the 
shelf. She stood on tip-toe. She reached up 
and took the little pot down. As she set it on 
the floor, she said, “ There, I knew I would not 
break it ! " 

Then she called out, " Little pot, cook." The 
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little pot cooked and the little girl ate. She river of rice-porridge is getting higher and 
ate and ate and ate. higher ; our children will be drowned in it.” 

And she quite forgot to tell the little pot to So they took their children home and shut all 
stop. And all at once she saw that the floor was the doors. 

covered with rice-porridge. How frightened the little girl was I She ran 

She called out in a loud voice, ” Do not cook to the big house on the hill. “ Oh, mother, 
any more.” But the little pot kept on cooking, mother,” she cried. “ The little pot is cooking 



Fig. 7q 

The River of Rice-Porridge 


and the rice-porridge on the floor rose higher and 
higher. 

The little girl called out in a louder voice, 
" Halt, I tell you. Do not cook any more.” 
The little pot kept on cooking, and the rice- 
porridge on the floor rose higher and higher. 

She had forgotten the right words, and the 
little pot would not stop. Then the little girl 
opened the door, and ran out of the house ; 
but the rice-porridge ran out after her. 

All the children of the village saw it. They 
ran to get spoons, and they came back laugh- 
ing and began to eat the sweet rice-porridge. 

But their mothers came. They said, " This 


and it will not stop.” Her mother called in a 
soft, clear voice, “ Little pot, stop.” The little 
pot heard and it stopped. 

But the street and the gardens of the little 
village were full of rice. The people had to work 
hard for many days digging it all away. 

You may be sure the little girl was very sorry 
and ashamed. “ Dear mother,” she said, ” I 
will never, never disobey you again.” 

Language Training . This is a story little ones will 
love to act. Learning to say — rice, porridge, etc., 
correctly. 

Handwork. Modelling the little pot and the good 
fairy, or drawing and painting her. Cutting out her 
red hat. 
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TITTY MOUSE AND TATTY MOUSE 

An Old English Tale 

This is a story that has many variants. It is Grimm's " The Spider and the Flea which is most 
appealing in its simplicity. The Norse “ The Cock Who Fell into the Brewing Vat ” and the 
Indian “ The Death and Burial of Poor Hen ” are also the same story in a different form. 


T ITTY MOUSE and Tatty Mouse both 
lived in a house. One day, when they 
were hungry, they both went out into a 
wheat field. 

Titty Mouse brought home an ear of wheat, 
and Tatty Mouse brought home an ear of wheat. 

Then Titty Mouse put her wheat into the 
pot to boil, and Tatty Mouse put her wheat into 
the pot to boil. When the wheat was boiled, 
Titty Mouse took the pot off the fire and her 
foot slipped. The hot water from the pot 
splashed on her, and scalded her so badly that 
she went to bed sick. Tatty sat down and wept. 

Then the three-legged stool said, “ Tatty why 
do you weep ? ” 

" Titty's sick," said Tatty, " and so I weep.” 

" Then ” said the stool, “ I'll hop,” so the 
stool hopped. 

Then a broom in the corner of the room said, 
" Stool, why do you hop ? ” ” Oh ! " said the 
stool, “ Titty's sick, and Tatty weeps, and so 
I hop.” 

" Then I'll sweep,” said the broom. So the 
broom began to sweep. 

The door saw the broom sweeping and it 
asked, “ Broom, why do you sweep ? ” “ Oh l ” 
said the broom, ” Titty’s sick, and Tatty weeps, 
and the stool hops, and so I sweep.” 

" Then,” said the door, “ I'll creak.” So the 
door creaked. 

The Bench Runs 

Now there was an old bench outside the house, 
and when the door creaked, the bench said, 
*• Door, why do you creak ? ” " Oh ! ” said the 
door, " Titty’s sick, and Tatty weeps, and the 
stool hops, and the broom sweeps, and so I 
creak.” 

" Then,” said the old bench, " I’ll run round 


the house.” So the old bench ran round the 
house. 

Now there was a line walnut tree growing by 



Fir,. So 

An Far of Wheat 

the cottage, and the tree said to the bench, 
“ Bench, why do you run round the house ? ” 
“ Oh 1 ” said the bench, “ Titty’s sick, and 
Tatty weeps, and the stool hops, and the broom 
sweeps, the door creaks, and so I run round the 
house.” 
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" Then I’ll shed my leaves,” said the walnut 
tree. So the walnut tree shed all its beautiful 
leaves. 

A little bird was perched on one of the boughs 
of the tree, and when all the leaves fell, the bird 
said, " Walnut tree, why do you shed your 
leaves ? ” 

"Oh!" said the tree, "Titty’s sick, and 
Tatty weeps, the stool hops, and the broom 
sweeps, the door creaks, the old bench runs 
round the house, and so I shed my leaves.” 

“ Then," said the little bird, “ I’ll moult all 
my feathers," so he moulted all his pretty 
feathers. 


Now there was an old man on the top of a 
ladder mending the roof of a barn, and when he 
saw the little girl spill the milk he said, " Little 
girl, what do you mean by spilling the milk ? 
Your brothers and sisters will now have no 
milk for their suppers.” 

" Oh ! ” said the little girl, " Titty’s sick, 
and Tatty weeps, the stool hops, and the broom 
sweeps, the door creaks, the old bench runs round 
the house, the walnut tree sheds its leaves, the 
little bird moults all its feathers, and so I spill 
the milk.” 

" Then I’ll tumble off the ladder," said the 
old man. 


The Little Girl Spills the Milk 

Now there was a little girl walking below, 
carrying a jug of milk for her brothers’ and 
sisters* suppers, and when she saw the feathers 
she said, “ Little bird, why do you drop all your 
feathers ? ” 

" Oh ! ” said the little bird, “ Titty's sick, 
and Tatty weeps, the stool hops, and the broom 
sweeps, the door creaks, the old bench runs 
round the house, the walnut tree sheds its 
leaves, and so I moult all my feathers.** 

11 Then,** said the Uttle girl, “ 1*11 spill the 
milk.** So she dropped the jug and spilled the 
milk. 


Everything Tumbles Down 

So he tumbled off the ladder ; then the great 
walnut tree fell right on the house, the house 
came down, the old bench was upset, the door 
fell out and upset the broom, and the broom 
upset the stool, and poor little Titty Mouse and 
poor little Tatty Mouse were buried beneath the 
ruins. And what became of them I have never 
heard told. 

Language Training . Re- telling the story. The repe- 
tition of the same sound makes this a musical story for 
little ones — creak, weep, sweep. 

Handwork . Modelling or drawing the ear of wheat 
(Fig. So), the stool, the bench, the jug of milk, the 
ladder, the mice (Fig. 88). 



How to Make a Box with Holes for Ventilation in the Lid 

(a) Paste A and C over B. {h) Finished Box 
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MUNACHAR AND MANACHAR 

An Old Celtic Tale 


M UNACHAR and Manachar lived a long, 
long time ago. One day they went out 
to pick blackberries. But as fast as 
Munachar picked the blackberries, greedy 
Manachar ate them, every one. 

Munachar said, “ I will look for a reed to tie 
Manachar's hands. He eats my blackberries as 
fast as he can/* 

Munachar walked until he came to a reed 
growing near a stream. " What news do you 
bring ? ” said the reed. 

" I bring you no news/' said Munachar. " I 
want a reed to tie Manachar's hands He eats 
my blackberries as fast as he can/' 

" You can't have me," said the reed, “ until 
you bring an axe to cut my stem." 

Munachar walked on until he came to an axe 
beside a heap of wood. 


“ What news do you bring ? " said the axe, 

" I bring you no news," said Munachar. “ I 
want an axe to cut a reed ; I want a reed to tie 
Manachar's hands ; he eats my blackberries as 
fast as he can." 

“ You cannot have me," said the axe, “ until 
you fetch a stone to sharpen my edge." 

Munachar walked on until he came to a stone 
near a wall. 

He Finds a Stone 

" What news do you bring ? " asked the stone. 

" I bring you no news," said Munachar. M I 
want a stone to sharpen an axe ; an axe to cut 
a reed ; I want a reed to tie Manachar's hands. 
He eats my blackberries as fast as he can." 

" You shall not get me," said the stone, " until 
you fetch some water to wet me." 



Fig. 82 

The Cow that helped Munachar and ran after the Gingerbread Boy. (See p. 539) 
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Munachar walked on until he came to a 
spring. 

" What news do you bring ? ” asked the 
spring. “ I bring you no news,” said Munachar. 
" I want some water to wet a stone ; a stone 
to sharpen an axe ; an axe to cut a reed ; I 
want a reed to tie Manachar's hands. He eats 
my blackberries as fast as he can.” 

•• You shall not get me,” said the spring, 
" until you drive the cow here to drink my 
water.” 


I want a reed to tie Manachar's hands. He 
eats my blackberries as fast as he can.” 

" You can't get a wisp of hay from me,” said 
the farmer, “ until you bring me water from 
the brook in a sieve.” 

Water in a Sieve 

So Munachar got a sieve and ran to the brook. 
He filled the sieve with water and lifted it up. 
But the water ran through the holes and left it 



He Finds a Cow 

Munachar walked on until he came to a cow 
in a bam. 

“ What news do you bring ? ” asked the cow. 

" I bring you no news,” said Munachar. “ I 
want a cow to drink some water ; water to wet 
a stone, a stone to sharpen an axe, an axe to cut 
a reed ; I want a reed to tie Manachar's hands. 
He eats my blackberries as fast as he can.” 

" You shall not get me,” said the cow, " until 
you bring me a wisp of hay from the farmer.” 

Munachar walked on until he came to a 
farmer in a stable. 

“ What news do you bring ? ” asked the farmer. 

“ I bring you no news,” said Munachar. 
” I want a wisp of hay to feed the cow ; the 
cow to drink some water ; water to wet a stone ; 
a stone to sharpen an axe ; an axe to cut a reed ; 


empty " Oh, what shall I do ? ” said Muna- 
char. “ The water will not stay in the sieve.” 

A crow flew over the brook and called out, 
“ Daub ! Daub ! Daub it with clay ! ” 

” I never thought of that,” laughed Munachar. 
And he took a handful of clay and daubed it 
all over the holes in the sieve. Then he filled 
the sieve with water and carried it to the farmer. 

The farmer gave a wisp of hay ; the hay fed 
the cow ; the cow drank the water ; the water 
wet the stone ; the stone sharpened the axe ; the 
axe cut the reed. Away ran Munachar with the 
reed to tie Manachar's hands. But the greedy 
Manachar had eaten all the blackberries — and 
had burst ! 

Language . Re- telling the story. The repetition gives 
opportunity for valuable language training. 

Handwork . Drawing, painting, or modelling black- 
berries, an axe (Fig. 83), some reeds, a cow (Fig. 82). 
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THE STRAW OX 

A Russian Fairy Tale 


T HERE was an old woman and an old 
man. They were very poor. One day the 
old woman said to her husband, " Make 
me a straw ox and cover it with tar.” And he 
asked " What for ? ” 

" Never mind/' said she. " Make me a straw 
ox, and cover it with tar." 

“ Well, well, well,” said the old man. So he 
made an ox of straw and covered it with tar. 

Early the next morning the old woman drove 
the straw ox into the field and sat down under 
a tree to spin. While she spun she sang. " Graze 
away, little ox, graze away, while I spin my 
flax." 

As she spun and sang, she fell fast asleep. 
Suddenly from out of the dark forest a bear came 
running. 

" Who in the world are you ? " he said to the 
. straw ox. 

“ I am a straw ox all covered with tar." 

“ Then," said the bear, “ give me some of 
your tar to mend my ragged fur." 
u Take some," said the ox. 

So the bear seized hold of the ox, and his teeth 
and claws stuck so fast in the tar that he could 
not pull them out. Then the straw ox started 
for home, dragging the bear with him. 

When the old woman awoke there was no 
straw ox, so she went home. There she found 
the ox with the bear stuck to him. “ Come quick,” 
she called to her husband, “ the straw ox has 
brought us a bear." The old man ran out, 
pulled the bear off the ox, and shut him up in 
a shed. 

The Second Day 

The next morning the old woman again drove 
the straw ox into the field and sat down to spin, 
singing 

Graze away , little ox , while I spin my flax. 
Graze away , little ox , while I spin my flax. 

As she spun and sang she fell asleep. Suddenly 
from out of the dark forest a grey wolf came 


running. “ Who in the world are you ? " he 
said to the straw ox. 

I am a straw ox and I'm covered with tar." 

" Well,” said the wolf, “ give me some of 
your tar to tar my sides, then the dogs can't 
bite me." 



The Bear in " The Straw Ox" and 
“ Snow White and Rose Red " 
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“ Take some,” said the ox. 

So the wolf tried to take some tar, but his 
feet stuck in it and he could not pull them out. 
Then the straw ox started for home dragging 
the grey wolf with him. 

When the old woman woke up, there was no 
straw ox to be seen, so she went home. There 
stood her ox with the grey wolf stuck fast to 
the tar. So she ran to fetch her husband, and 



he came and took the wolf and shut him up in 
the bam. 

The Third Day 

The next day the old woman again sat down 
to spin while the straw ox grazed. Again she 
sang and fell asleep. Out of the dark forest a 
fox came running. “ What sort of a beast are 
you ? ” he said to the straw ox. " I am a straw 
ox, and I'm covered with tar.” “ Then,” said 
the fox, " give me some tar to rub on my sides.” 
And the fox was just going to take some tar 
when he stuck fast and couldn't free himself. 
And the old woman woke up and saw the fox 
sticking to the ox. So she ran to fetch her 
husband, and he came and took the fox and 
put him in the bam. 

The Fourth Day 

The next day the old woman again sat in the 
field to spin with the straw ox. Spinning and 


singing, she fell asleep. Suddenly, out of the 
dark wood, came a little hare and ran right up 
against the ox. The little hare was caught in 
the same way as the other beasts. 

” We have now .some fine animals,” said the 
old woman to her husband. 

" Yes,” said the old man, " and all caught 
with the straw ox I made.” Then he began to 
sharpen his knife outside the bam. The bear 



peeped out and saw what the man was doing. 
“ Tell me,” he said, “ why are you sharpening 
your knife ? ” 

” Your skin will make a fine jacket for myself 
and a coat for my old woman.” 

The Animals Ask for their Freedom 

“ Let me go,” pleaded the bear, " and I'll bring 
you a lot of honey.” “ Well, mind you do,” said 
the old man, and he let the bear go. 

Then he sat down again and began to sharpen 
his knife. Then the grey wolf asked : ” Why 
are you sharpening your knife ? ” 

“ Your skin will make me a warm cap for 
winter.” ” Let me go,” pleaded the wolf, " and 
I'll bring you a whole flock of little sheep.” 

” Well, mind you do,” said the old man, and 
he let the wolf go. 

Again he sat down to sharpen his knife, and 
the fox asked him, “ Why are you grinding 
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your knife?" "Little foxes' fur makes nice 
collars, said the old man. 

" Let me go,” pleaded the fox, " and I will 
bring you some nice hens and geese.” 

" Very well, see that you do it,” said the old 
man, and he let the fox go. 

Then the little hare was left all alone, and he 
too begged to know why the old man was 
sharpening his knife. “ Little hares* soft fur 


No sooner was he asleep, than again came 
“ Knock, knock ” at the door. 

The old man got out of bed, went to the 
window, and looked out. There he saw the grey 
wolf driving a whole flock of sheep into the yard. 
Close on his heels came the fox driving some 
fine geese and hens. And last of all came the 
little hare bringing cabbage and cauliflower. 

Then the old man and the old woman were 


Fig. 86 

A Spindle for the Story of 
“ The Straw Ox” etc . 


Fig. 87 

A Spinning Wheel in “ Briar Rose ” etc . 




makes nice gloves for winter.” “ Don’t take 
my fur," pleaded the little hare. " Let me go, 
and 1*11 bring you all the cabbage and cauli- 
flower you wish.** 

So the old man let the little hare go, too. 

On the Fifth Day 

Early the next morning there came “ Knock, 
knock ** at the door. The old man got up and 
opened it. 

There stood the bear carrying a whole hive 
full of honey. He took the honey and went 
back to bed. 


happy. They sold honey, and sheep, and geese, 
and hens, and became so rich that they never 
needed anything more for the rest of their lives. 
And they always spoke kindly of the animals. 

But what became of the straw ox ? Oh, he 
stood in the sun until he fell to pieces ! 

Language and Rhythm. In this story we get the 
rhythm of spinning. The little actor can pretend to 
spin with a spindle (Fig. 86) or a spinning wheel (Fig. 87). 

Handwork. Making the straw ox (Fig. 85) from 
raffia and clay or " Plasticine". Drawing or modelling 
the fox (Fig. 92), the wolf (Fig. 94), and the bear 
(Fig. 84). 


WELL-KNOWN FAIRY TALES 
IN BRIEF 

THE MOUSE THAT LOST ITS TAIL 


Introduction 

AN old cat by the fire. Along came a little 
Z-\ mouse. The cat bit its tail off. The little 
x ^mouse's request. " Please give me my 
great long tail again. ,, The reply. " Not with- 
out milk from the cow.” 


The Journey of the Little Mouse 
to the Cow 

The bam, the locksmith, the coalman, the 
baker ; because the cat wanted milk, the cow 



Fig. 88 

The Mouse that Lost its Tail 


wanted hay, the bam needed a key to be 
unlocked, the locksmith wanted coal for his 
fire, the coalman wanted bread from the baker. 

The Return 

The baker gave the little mouse bread, and 
the story repeats itself happily so that the mouse 
got his great long tail again. 


Handwork, Modelling a mouse and its tail. Draw- 
ing and paper cutting — a cow, a barn, a key, a fire, a 
bag of coal, a loaf of bread, a cat. (See simple pictures 
of cat and mouse. Figs. 88 and 8g.) 



Fig. 89 


Language. This is a delightful story for little ones in 
the kindergarten to play, or for the transition to read 
and play. 


The Cat that took the Mouse’s Tail and 
said " No ” to the Hen 
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THE LITTLE RED HEN AND THE WHEAT 


A Homely Slorv 

Planting the Wheat offered 

A little red lien found a grain of wheat lierself 

“Who will help me to plant it?” "I won't ” 

said the rat, “I won’t,” said the cat,” “I SJ : 

won't,” said the pig. "Then k 1 

I'll do it myself,” said the little 

red hen ; and she did. i ^ 'V — — 


offered to oat it, but the little red hen did it 
herself. 

language. Acting the story. 'Jelling the story of 
>re,ul by performing the actions of sowing, reaping, 
grinding or crushing the grain, making a loaf and baking 


Gathering the Wheat 

When the wheat was ripe, the 
animals refused to help to gather 
it, so the little red hen did it 
herself. 





A V- >> 

v-<S. 



Taking it to the Mill 

When the wheat was gather- 
ed, the animals refused to take 
it to the mill, so the little red 
hen did it herself. 

Baking the Bread 

When the flour was ground, 
the animals refused to help to make bread, so 
the little red hen did it herself. 

Eating the Bread 

When the bread was baked, all the animals 


Fig. go 

The Little Red lien 


it. Printing or putting the names of the animals under 
their pictures. 

Handwork . Modelling or cutting out in paper the 
lien, the rat, the cat, and the pig. Drawing an ear of 
wheat, making the windmill, and the loaf. See Pigs. 
tSo and go for drawings of an ear of whe.it and a little 
hen. The eat and rat or mouse may be copied from 
Pigs. S«X and 8g. 


LAMBIKIN AND THE FOX, WOLF, AND LION 

A Joyful Story 


The hero of the story , a wee, wee Lambikin 
who frolics about on his little tottery legs. 

His Journey to His Granny's House 

On his way he met in turn the fox, the wolf, 
and the lion. When each wanted to eat him, lie 
said — 

To Granny's house I go 
Where I shall fatter grow, 

Then you can eat me so f 


He Grezv Fat at His Granny's 

When ready to return, he got his Granny to 
make him a drumikin from an old skin, in which 
he could roll himself home unseen. 

His Return 

When he met the animals again in turn, the 
following conversation took place — 

Drumiki n ! Drumikin ! 

Have you seen Lambikin ? 
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The Drumikin in “ Story of Lambikin ” 


Cozily settled inside his drumikin, laughing 
and singing to himself he called out — 

Lost in the forest , and so are you , 

On, little Drumikin! Tum-pa, tum-too! 

Thus he arrived safe home. 

Language or acting the story. A good 
story for vowel sounds. The open vowels 
of “ On, little Drumikin 1 Turn -pd, tum- 
tod ! ” help to convey the impression of 
light-hearted gaiety. 

Handwork. Making a drum in clay or 
from a round box or from paper. Draw- 
ing, modelling or cutting in paper, Lambikin, the fox, 
wolf, and lion. (See simple drawings Figs. Q2, 94, and 
for drawings of lambs see Figs. 15, 16, and 17 on pp. 
477 and 478.) 




The Fox in " The Straw Ox ” and the Fox that Tried to Eat Lambikin 
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THE GINGERBREAD BOY 

A Story of Action 


Introduction. The old man and the old woman 
in their cottage. The making of the Gingerbread 
Boy with his chocolate jacket, cinnamon buttons 
currant eyes, etc. Put in the oven to bake. 

The Marvellous Run of the 
Gingerbread Boy 

He jumped out of the oven and outran the 
old man and the old woman, a cow, a horse, 
a man working in a field. When each asked him 
to stop and be eaten he said— 


THE ELVES AND 

A Story that shows the 

Introduction. The poor shoemaker and his 
wife. The poor cottage with a simple bed and 
table and leather enough for one pair of shoes. 

Development 

1st Night. Old shoemaker cut out shoes. 
Went to bed. Shoes ready next morning. Sold. 
Leather bought for two pairs. 

2 nd Night. Leather cut out for two pairs of 
shoes. Went to bed. Shoes ready next morning. 
Sold. Leather brought for four pairs of shoes. 
This goes on for some time. Shoes made every 
night. 

One Evening Near Christmas 

Conversation of shoemaker and his wife. 
“ I should like to sit up tonight to see who it 
is that makes the shoes.” They sat up. Little 
elves ran in, sewed, rapped and tapped, and 
ran away when the shoes were made. 

The Day After 

Conversation : “ These elves made us rich. I 
should like to do something for them. You 


Run ! run ! as fast as you can / 

You can't catch me, 

I'm the Gingerbread Man. 

Conclusion 

He is eaten by the wily fox. 

Language. Learning to read the rhyme. Acting the 
story. When children are playing, they can think of 
more people to run after the Gingerbread Man. 

Handwork. Modelling the Gingerbread Boy. Cutting 
of free silhouette pictures to make a frieze to illustrate 
the story. See Fig. «Xj the cow, and Fig. i)2 the fox 
pp. 531 and 538. 


THE SHOEMAKER 

Rhythm of Shocmaking 

make each of them a little pair of shoes, and I 
will make each a little shirt, trousers, waistcoat, 
coat, and a pair of stockings.” 

Christmas Eve 

Finished shoes and clothes put on the table. 
Shoemaker and wife hid and watched. (Climax.) 
Elves run in, delighted and excited, and put on 
on clothes. 

Conclusion 

Happy end. Elves danced and sang — 

Now we're boys so fine and neat, 

Why cobble more for others' feet? 

Shoemaker and wife happy and prosperous. 

Language Training. This story offers to children of 
six and seven an opportunity for the fairy talc to unite 
with a dramatic game. There can be oral re-telling by 
individual, with the re- telling in rhythms by all the 
children — the elves making the shoes — rhythms of 
rapping, sewing, etc., the dance of the elves. 

Handwork. Cutting out shoes and boots of all kinds 
from brown paper. Making the cobbler's poor room. 
Modelling the elves. 
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LITTLE ONE-EYE, LITTLE TWO-EYES, AND 
LITTLE THREE-EYES 


I. The Goat Episode 

Introduction. A home scene showing how the 
mother and sister despised Two-Eyes. 

Development . (i) Little Two-Eyes in the field 
with the goat. The fairy wise woman. The 
feast obtained by the magic words : 


(2) One-Eye went with Two-Eyes to the 
fields with the goat. The lullaby to put One-Eye 
to sleep. Feast. Return home. 

(3) Three-Eyes went with Two-Eyes. Lullaby. 
Feast. 

Return home. But Three-Eyes had found out 
the secret, and the goat was killed. 


" Little goat bleat , I wish to eat ” ; 
the feast cleared away by the words : 
“ Little goat bleat , clear table neat ” 


II. The Magic Fruit Tree 

(1) Two-Eyes comforted in the fields by the 
fairy wise woman. 



Fig. 93 

The Cottage of Little Two-Eyes , or Snow White and Rose Red , etc 
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(2) The Magic Tree. Mother and sisters attempt 
to pick the fruit, but only Two-Eyes can do it. 

(3) The Coming of the Knight. Second attempt 
to pick fruit. Little Two-Eyes succeeds. 

Conclusion. The happy marriage. 

Language. A story suitable for dramatization in the 


transition. Especially suitable for language training, 
because of the magic words and lullabies. Children can 
invent their own magic words. " Little goat, if you are 
able, come and deck my little table.” 

Handwork . Modelling or paper cutting or drawing — 
a goat, the magic table with its good things, the magic 
tree. The knight on horseback. For picture of a goat. 
se * P 1 /?7 in Volume III. Making a cottage where the 
sisters lived, Fig. 93. 


THE WOLF AND THE SEVEN KIDS 

Central Idea: Care of Mother Goat for her Little Ones 


Introduction. The old nanny-goat, her seven 
kids, and their house. Her warning before she 
goes into the woods to get them some food. 
" Beware of the wolf, you will know him by his 
rough voice and black feet. Don't let him in." 

Development 

1. The wolf knocks at the door. The kids did 
not open because of his rough voice. 

2. The wolf softened his voice with chalk, 


and knocked again. The kids did not open 
because of his black feet. 

3. The wolf whitened his paws at the miller’s 
The kids let him in. 

4. He swallowed them all except the seventh, 
who hid in the clock-case. 

5. The return of the mother. The disordered 
house. The tale of the seventh kid. 

6. The mother's plan. The rescue of the kids 
and death of wolf. 



Also the Wolf that Tried to Eat Lamhikin ; and the Wolf in “ The Straw Ox " 
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Conclusion 

Triumph and joy. The dance of the nanny- 
goat and her kids around the well. 

Handwork. Water-colour or chalk drawing of the 


dance of the goat and her kids about the well. Points 
to put in picture — the sky, the full moon, the hill- top, 
and the animals dancing in a ring. 

Language Training and Rhythm. Composing a 
simple song and tune of joy on the death of the wolf. 
Fig. 94 shows a drawing of the wolf. 


RUMPEL-STILTS-KIN 

A Story about Names 


Introduction . The poor miller and his beautiful 
and clever daughter. His boast to the king that 
his daughter could spin gold out of straw. 



Fig. 95 

A Dwarf in “ Snoiv White etc. 


Development 

1. The daughter shut up with a great quan- 
tity of straw and a spinning wheel by the king — 
three times. 

ist day, helped by the little man, to whom 
she gave her necklace. 

2nd day, helped by the little man, to whom 
she gave her ring. 

3rd day, helped by the little man, but nothing 
tp give. Promised him her first little child if 
she became queen. 

2. The marriage of the miller's daughter and 
the king. The birth of a little child. 

3. The little man came for his reward. The 
mother’s entreaties. Allowed to keep her baby 
if she can guess his name in three days. 

4. The queen sent out messengers to find out 
names. Her wrong guesses on the first and 
second days. 

5. The messenger's news. A funny little man 
seen dancing and singing — 

Merrily the feast Vll make , to-day I'll brew , 
to-morrow bake ; 

Merrily Fll dance and sing , for next day 
will the Queen's daughter bring ; 

Little does my lady know , Rumpel-Stilts-Kin 
is my name, ho ! ho ! 

6. The right guess ; the joy of the queen. 

Language Training. Suitable for children of six 
and seven to act. Many names can be introduced. 

Handwork. Making the necklace and ring. Drawing 
a spinning wheel. See Fig. 87 for spinning wheel. Also 
Fig. 95 for a little man. 
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SNOW WHITE AND ROSE RED 

A Story of a Happy Home 


Introduction . The happy home life of Snow 
White and Rose Red in their tidy cottage. 
Their kind mother. The two rose trees before 
the gate, symbols of the beauty of the children 
and their goodness. This picture of the happiness 
of domestic life should be dwelt on. 

Development 

1. The entrance of the Bear one cold day. 
The children's natural fear. The beautiful 
hospitality of the mother who gave the Bear 
protection and taught the children to overcome 
their fear. Their games with the Bear. His 
departure in spring when Snow White thought 
she saw glittering gold under his coat. 

2. The children’s adventures in the woods 
with the wicked Dwarf. 

(a) When gathering sticks, they free the 
Dwarf’s beard from a tree trunk. 

(b) When fishing, they free his beard from 
a fishing-line. 


(c) They save him from an eagle. Their 
good-nature contrasted with his rudeness. 

3. Their last meeting with the angry Dwarf. 
The appearance of the Bear who demanded the 
life of the Dwarf. The Dwarf told the Bear to kill 
Snow White and Rose Red. The faithful Bear 
killed the Dwarf, became a handsome Prince, 
and went home with the sisters. 

Conclusion 

Snow White married the Prince, and Rose Red 
his brother, and they all lived happily with 
their mother in a beautiful palace guarded by 
two rose trees. 

Language Training. A story suitable for dramatiza- 
tion. It falls into distinct episodes. 

Handwork. Making the cottage, the garden, and 
the rose trees (Fig. 93). Modelling a bear or drawing 
or chalking one, see Fig. 84. Fig. 93 will do for the 
Dwarf. 


GOLD MARY AND PITCH MARY 


Central Idea : Do the Thing that is Nearest 


Introduction. The widow and her two little 
girls. One good and hard-working, the other 

lazy. 


Development 

The Good Little Girl's Adventure 

1. The Spindle in the Well. The good little girl 
dropped her spindle in the well, jumped in to 
try to find it. 

2. The beautiful Meadow. Suddenly she found 
herself in a beautiful meadow— the sun sl “" e 
thousands of flowers, fields of corn, apple trees 
that asked to be shaken. Bakers oven ftN 
loaves that asked to be taken out. She shooK 
apple trees, took out loaves. 

3. The Old Woman's Cottage. She came to an 


old woman’s cottage, stayed with her, and helped 
her, doing each thing she was told. 
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4. The Shower of Gold . At last she longed for 
home. Old woman let her go. Her reward for 
her work. A shower of gold fell on her as she 
left the cottage. She found herself at home. 
Her mother's joy. Called Gold Mary. 

The Lazy Little Girl's Adventure 

1. The same, but she did not shake the apples 
down, or take the loaves from the oven, or help 
the old woman properly 


2. The Shower of Pitch . Told to go home. As 
she left the cottage a shower of pitch fell upon 
her, covering her from head to foot. When she 
found herself at home she was so black her 
mother called her Pitch Mary. 

Language Training . Telling story. Learning what 
a meadow is, etc. 

Handwork . Much handwork can be done in connec- 
tion with this story. Drawing, modelling, and painting 
apples ; modelling well and bucket (see Fig. 90 ) ; 
drawing, or modelling, baker’s oven, loaves, and shovel 
for turning the bread. Drawing a spindle (see Fig. 86 ) . 


SNOW WHITE AND THE DWARFS 

A Glimpse of Dwarf Life 


Snow White and Her Home 

1. The jealous queen. The Magic Mirror. 
Mirror, mirror, on the wall, 

Who is fairest of us all ? 

2 Snow White lost in the woods. 

3. Snow White inside the house of the seven 
Dwarfs. Children love a description of this tidy 
little home. 

4. Snow White as housekeeper for the Dwarfs. 
The beauty and cheer she brings to their home. 


5. The wicked queen’s attempts to kill Snow 
White by a tight lace, a poisoned comb, a 
poisoned apple. 

6. The arrival of the Prince. The marriage of 
Snow White. 

Language Training. Easily played by little ones. 
The rhythm of housekeeping can be shown by the 
actions of the seven little Dwarfs and Snow White. 

Handwork . Drawing the magic mirror. Making the 
house of the little Dwarfs. Modelling the little Dwarfs 
(Fig. 95). 


THE BABES IN THE WOOD 

The Story of a Broken Promise 


The Promise 

The uncle’s promise to his dying brother to 
take care of the two children. The brother dies 
in peace. 

The Wicked Uncle 

He treats the children well for a year and a 
day. His plot to get their money. He hires two 
robbers to kill them in the woods. 

The Children in the Woods with 
the Robbers 

One robber does not wish to kill the children. 
The fight between them. The kindest robber 
wins, and leaves the babes alone in the woods. 


The Children Alone in the Woods 

They pick flowers and wander about hand in 
hand. Their food, nuts and blackberries. 

Their Sleep and Death in Each 
Other's Arms 

Beneath the oak tree. The robin redbreast 
and all the birds of the forest cover them with 
leaves. 

The punishment of the wicked uncle. 

Language Training . Playing the story. Learning the 
names of autumn woodland fruits. 

Handwork. Making a wood on the sand table. 
Modelling the nuts and fruits the little ones found. 
Modelling the birds that were kind to the children. 
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Introduction 


HANSEL AND GRETEL 

Central Idea : A Brother’s Care of his Sister 


The poor wood-cutter and his two children. 
The stepmother’s idea to lose them in the woods 
because they have not enough food for them. 

Development 

x. The children lost in the woods. Hansel’s 
care of his little sister. 

2. The finding of the gingerbread house 
ornamented with tarts and cakes, with windows 
of barley-sugar. The children’s delight. 

3. The children prisoners of the witch. How 
they escaped (a) by the wise thought of Hansel, 
the bone instead of his finger, (b) the quick 


action of Gretel, pushing the witch into the 
oven. 

4- Joy of the children at being free. They 
filled their pockets with precious stones found 
in the watch’s house. 

The Return Home 

1. How the duck helped them to cross the 
water. 

2. The joy of the father at their return. They 
live happy ever after on the precious stones 
brought home by the children. 

Language Training. Word building and language 
exeicises based on the story. Acting the stoiy. 

Handwork. Modelling the gingci bread house. Making 
a pointed hat for the witch. 


BRIAR ROSE 

The Epic of Infancy 


Introduction 

The king and queen and their palace. 

The Feast to Celebrate the Birth of 
Princess Rose 

(a) The good fairies and their gifts. 

(b) The unkind fairy and her spell. 

The King's Order 

That all spinning wheels and spindles in the 
country shall be broken. 

Princess Rose's Birthday 

(а) Her visit to the old tow'er. 

(б) She finds the unkind fairy, spinning. 

(c) The magic sleep. 


The Hedge oj Briars that Grows 
around the Castle 

The prince and the old man. 

The prince and the opening of the briar hedge, 
the blossoming of the hedge into roses prepares 
for the climax — 

The prince in the castle — the awakening and 
the wedding. 

Language Training. Dramatizing some of the scenes 
of the story. Getting from the children their ideas of a 
king, a queen, a feast, a tower, etc., by asking suitable 
questions. 

Handwork. Paper-cutting -the Sleeping Beauty's 
('astle. Drawing and making the crowns of the king 
and queen — a cradle for Princess Rose, etc. ( See Fig. 
97 for castle.) 

Note. This is a Spring story. The earth sleeps through 
the long, dark Winter months and is awakened at the 
appointed time by the first hiss of Spring. 


THE HOUSE IN THE WOODS 

Introduction Development 

The poor wood-cutter. His hut in the forest. 1. The eldest daughter’s adventure in the woods 
His three little daughters— the eldest lazy, the Lost her way carrying her father’s dinner- 
second careless, the youngest obedient and good, found the house in the woods where lived an 

37 — (L.1149) 
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old man, a cock, a hen, and a spotted cow. 
Begged for shelter for the night ; when given, 
prepared a meal for herself, but too lazy to 
feed the animals. Turned out and forced to find 
her way home in the dark. 

2. The second daughter’s adventure in the woods. 
The same— but forgot to feed animals. 

3. Youngest daughter’s adventure in the woods. 
The same — but she carefully fed the animals 

suddenly — a loud crash — 


Conclusion 

Prince : “ This is your castle, because you 
were kind to my animals.” So the youngest 
r h i ld brought her father and her sisters to the 
castle, and they all lived happily ever after. 

Language Training. Acting the story. The repeti- 
tion makes it an easy story ; also the rhymes Little 
chicks and spotted cow, shall we keep her here or no ? 

Handwork. Drawing or making the wood-cutter’s 
hut the house in the woods, and the castle. Drawing 
or modelling the wood-cutter’s axe (Fig. 83 ). Fig. 97 
onetu for nutting . or modelling. 



MYTHS 


J UNIOR School children who have begun a 
study of World History will find a particular 
fascination in the myths that we tell them. 
It is very interesting to them to discover the 
different ways in which the ancients tried to 
account for all the wonders of Nature, and all 
that they saw happening in the world around 
them. 

Myths, therefore, should not be told till the 
children are of an age to appreciate some of 
the things that lie behind the story. 

Many myths, like the Story of Pandora, lend 
themselves admirably to dramatization. 

Some preparatory work must be done first, 
and this can be assigned to various children. 
Thus some can look in picture books to find 
anything that will help them to make costumes 


correctly. Others can prepare materials for the 
properties. 

For example, if weapons or armour are 
wanted, a metallic appearance is given to 
ordinary cardboard when treated with a coating 
of Brunswick black into which some aluminium 
powder has been rubbed. Old pieces of hessian, 
well washed, and then stitched with coloured 
raffia, make effective tunics. 

A special object mentioned in the myth, 
such as the box Mercury brought to Pandora's 
home, can form the subject of the handwork 
lesson, each child attempting to reproduce in 
miniature their idea of the box. Free choice 
of material should be allowed for this, so that 
the results may show work done in paper, 
cardboard, or clay. 


ULYSSES AND HIS DOG 

{Adapted) 


N an old, old story we read of Ulysses and 
his dog, Argus. 

Ulysses lived in the beautiful land of 
Greece. One day he left his home, and his dear 
wife, Penelope, and their little son, to fight in a 
great war. He said <l good-bye " with tears and 
turned to go. 

The dog Argus wanted to go with his master. 
He leaped upon Ulysses, followed him out of the 
court-yard, and ran into the road. Ulysses drove 
him back again and again. At last a servant 
took Argus into the palace and shut the door. 

Years went by. The war was ended but 
Ulysses did not return. A hundred men, called 
nobles, had come to live in the palace. They 
acted as if they owned it, and all the land around 
it. And each and every one of these nobles 
wanted to marry the beautiful Penelope. 

Every day they said to her, “ Ulysses will 
never return. He is dead." But every day 
Penelope made answer, “ Ulysses is not dead. 


He will return." And, after many wanderings 
on land and on sea, Ulysses did return. 

Ulysses Returns 

One day he came back, but no one knew him. 
He was dressed in rags. He carried a staff upon 
which he leaned. He looked like a poor old 
beggar. The nobles did not know him. Even 
his wife did not know him, 

Argus had grown old and feeble. He could 
not run about any more, but lay all day long in 
the sunny court-yard. When Ulysses came 
into the court-yard, one of the nobles spoke to 
him. He said, “ Old man, what are you doing 
here ? ” 

Ulysses answered, “ May I have a little 
food and a place to rest, for 1 am hungry 
and weary ? " The old dog knew that voice. 
He looked at Ulysses and knew his master. 
He could not rise to greet him, but his dim 
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old eyes shone, and he wagged his tail in 
greeting. 

And, the old story says, Ulysses saw his old 
friend's greeting and tears filled his eyes. 


Language Training. Making sentences about the 
dog Argus — c.g. “ He was a faithful dog.'* Why ? 

Handwork. Modelling a dog in clay. Colouring and 
cutting out a drawing of a dog. 




MYTHS 


I N those by-gone times when men thought 
that many gods ruled the earth, sky, and 
water, one day the god Jupiter sent for his 
messenger, Mercury, to take a gift to two young 
gods. J 6 

First it was to be offered to the elder brother, 
Prometheus ; if he refused it, then Mercury was 
to offer it to Epimetheus, the younger brother. 

When Mercury arrived, Prometheus gazed in 
amazement at the beautiful young maiden, 
Pandora, who had been sent as the gift by 
Jupiter. Never before had he seen anyone so 
charming, but as he looked, he decided to refuse 
to accept her, for he knew that, having at one 
time offended Jupiter, he could never expect 
to receive a good gift from him. 

But when Epimetheus saw the lovely Pan- 
dora he said, " Surely one so beautiful, so gentle, 
could bring nothing but good with her. Since 


THE STORY OF PANDORA 




% 





3 7 ou refuse her, I will take her as my dear 
companion.’' * 

" Alas ! brother, do not accept a gift from the 
gods,” cried Prometheus. " I am certain that 
evil will come if you do/’ 

Epimetheus would not listen to his brother's 
warnings, and indeed, it seemed as if he had 
spoken foolishly, for each passing day brought 
greater happiness to Epimetheus and Pandora 
When the sun was too hot they wandered into 
the cool, shady forest ; when they were hungry 
or thirsty they gathered the luscious fruit that 
grew close at hand So time passed for them 
in joy and content. 

Mercury Comes Again 

One day, as they were merrily dancing on 
the grass near their home, they saw a traveller 


^ \ 
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Epimetheus takes Pandora as his Dear ( ompuninn 
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She Quickly Lifted the Lid to Look 
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coming towards them carrying a large, heavy 
box on his shoulders. His step was so 
slow, his clothes so dusty, that at first they 
did not recognize him as Mercury, the swift 
messenger. 

Why do you think he is carrying such a 
huge box ? ” Pandora whispered to Epimetheus. 

Ask him to rest ; then, perhaps, we shall 
discover what has brought him here.” Mercury, 
however, declared he could not stop to rest, 
but he begged to be allowed to leave his heavy 
box in their home, saying that he was too tired 
to carry it any further that day, and that he 
would come for it some day soon. 

Delighted to be able to help Mercury, they 
told him that with them the box would be 
safe. 

Mercury thanked them gratefully, placed the 
box in a comer of the room, and bidding them 
farewell, he was soon out of sight. 

Pandora’s Curiosity 

From that moment Pandora was filled with 
curiosity about the box. “ If only I might take 
one little peep inside, I would be content,” she 
said to Epimetheus ; but he answered, “ Pandora, 
Pandora ! How can you speak like that ? The 
box is not yours, or mine, and we have no 
right to touch it. Come now, dearest Pandora, 
let us go back again to our dance in the fresh 
air." 

Pandora's only answer was a frown and a toss 
of the head ; then, turning her back on Epime- 
theus, she kept her face from his gaze, and 
refused to go with him. Feeling vexed and hurt, 
Epimetheus left her and went out alone. 

As soon as he was gone, Pandora very slowly 
walked towards the box until at last she was 
so close to it that she could see every little piece 
of carving in the glossy wood. As she stooped 
over it, she noticed on the lid a beautifully 
carved head with lips that seemed to move and 
smile at her. 

Round the box was a golden cord, knotted at 
the top in such a fashion that it looked impos- 
sible to unfasten it. Now Pandora had very 
skilful fingers ; she was proud of being able 
to undo knots that others gave up attempting, 
and her fingers began to tingle with excitement. 


She longed to see if she could be successful with 
this one also. 

If I do succeed it does not mean that I have 
to open the box," she said to herself. " I can 
keep the lid closed even if the knots become 
unfastened." 

Her fingers soon were busy with the cord ; 
again and again she tried, but all in vain. She 
heard Epimetheus laughing and talking with 
their friends ; they called to her to come and 
join them in their dance, and although at first 
she paid no attention to what they said, at last 
she decided to leave the knotted cord. 

The Voices in the Box 

At that moment the knots were suddenly 
disentangled, and the golden cord fell to the 
ground. As it did so, Pandora heard a faint 
sound of whispering. It seemed to come from 
the box, and every moment it grew clearer, 
until she was certain she heard these words, 
" Pandora, Pandora, lift the lid and set us 
free ! Pandora, we beg you to set us free ! " 

Much amazed, Pandora stood looking at the 
box. 

She longed to open it, but she remembered 
she had been told not to do so. Then she heard 
footsteps and knew that Epimetheus must be 
coming into the house. If she was going to 
see what was in the box, she must take a little 
peep at once. 

So quickly she lifted the lid to look. Imme- 
diately there was a noise of buzzing wings, the 
room grew dark, and cries of pain came from 
Pandora and Epimetheus, who had just entered 
the room. 

Evil Comes into the World 

Jupiter, in a fit of spite, had filled the box 
with all the pains and unhappiness and diseases 
and crimes that he could find. They looked 
like large insects with big fluttering wings, and 
as they swarmed out of the box they began to 
sting and bite. Out of the window they flew, 
out into the world, giving pain and misery to 
everyone they met. 

Until that moment no one had ever felt pain, 
or anger, or any kind of trouble, but as 
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soon as the stinging creatures began their evil 
work, even Pandora and Epimetheus began to 
quarrel. 

Then above the sound of their angry voices 
could be heard a very sweet little voice : “ Open 
the box and let me out ! Please let me out that 
I may help you ! ” Again they heard the plead- 
ing cry, and at a sign from Epimetheus, Pandora 
once more lifted the lid which a few minutes 
before she had dropped in such a hurry. This 
time there flew out the sweetest, dearest little 
creature called Hope. At the sight of her, 
Pandora and Epimetheus kissed each other and 
forgot their quarrel. 


Hope Does Her Work 

Once more the room grew light ; the cries 
of pain from those outside the house ceased as 
Hope flew hither and thither putting her healing 
touch on all who had been stung by the evil 
troubles from the box. With them Hope had 
been imprisoned, having been put in the box 
by Jupiter, who, feeling sorry he had filled it with 
evil, at the last moment had thrust in one of the 
best gifts that mankind could receive — Hope, 
that never fails to bring comfort and joy. 

Language Training . Acting the story. 

Handwork. Making the box (Fig. 81) and decorating it. 
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THE BELL OF ATRI 

Adapted from Longfellow 


/\ TKr a little town on a hill in the 
r\ beautiful land of Italy. A long time ago 
, XAtn had a king named John. King John 
loved his people, and did many things to make 
them happy. So the people loved him too, and 
called him Good King John. 


market place and stopped at the great bell. 
His trumpeters blew a loud blast upon their 
trumpets, and all the people stood in silence to 
hear what the king would say. 

" I have hung this bell here,” said the king, 
“ so that, if anyone in Atri is wronged, he can 



Fig. 102 


The King Rode through the Town 


One day the king had a big bell hung in the 
market place of the little town. The people 
all wondered what the bell could be for, but no 
one knew. They wondered still more, when 
they saw a long rope hanging from the bell. 
“ Ah/' they said, “ that rope is so long, and 
hangs so low, that even a little child can 
reach it.” 

The King Speaks 

The king rode through the town with banners 
flying and trumpets blowing. He came to the 


come here and ring the bell. Whenever the judge 
hears the bell, lie will come to the market place, 
He will hear what the wronged one has to say. 
and he will make the wrong right.” 

When the king finished speaking, the people 
shouted, " Long live our Good King John.” 

The bell hung for many years in the market 
place. Many were the times it was rung, and 
many were the wrongs that were made right. 
At last the bell rope became worn and short, so 
one day a mail broke off a long piece of a vine 
and fastened it to the rope. “ This,” said he, 
“ will do, until we can get a new rope.” 
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The Knight of Atri 

Now in the little town of Atri, at that time, 
there lived a knight. This knight had been a 
brave soldier and hunter. But as he grew old, 
he cared no more for fighting or hunting. He 
cared only for gold. He sold all his horses 
but one. That horse had carried the knight 
through many a fierce battle and to many a 
hunt. 

The knight had loved his faithful old horse 


bit of vine, to which some leaves still clung. Ah, 
here was something to eat I 

He Rings the Bell 

He tugged and bit at leaf and stem, and out 
rang the bell. “ Someone has done me wrong. 
Someone has done me wrong/' it rang again 
and again. 

It woke the judge from his noon-day sleep, 
and he hurried to the market place. It woke 



Fig. 103 

The Old Horse rang the Bell 


well. But as his love for money grew stronger 
and stronger, his love for his faithful old friend 
seemed to grow less and less. One day he said, 
" I am tired of feeding this lazy old beast. Let 
him go out and find his food along the roadside." 

So the poor old horse was turned out to find 
food for himself. He wandered about the 
streets of the little town. But there was very 
little for a poor, hungry horse to eat. 

It was noon one summer day, and all the 
people of Atri were at home taking their noon- 
day rest. The poor, hungry old horse came to 
where the great bell hung. He saw the long 


the people and they came hurrying. And all 
the time the bell rang out, " Someone has done 
me wrong. Someone has done me wrong." 

" Why, it is only an old horse ! " cried the 
people. 

Some of them laughed, but the judge called 
out, " Whose horse is this ? Let the owner be 
brought here." The knight was sent for and 
he came. 

“ Is this your horse ? " asked the judge. 

“ Yes," answered the knight. “ He is a lazy 
old fellow. He is of no use to me, so I have 
turned him out to find his own food. 0 
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11 He was your faithful servant and friend for 
long years/* said the judge. " He carried you 
safely through many dangers. Now that he 
is old, it is a shame that you should treat him 
so badly/' And all the people nodded their 
heads and said, " It is a shame." 

The Knight is Ashamed 

" Now," said the judge, “ this is what you 
must do. You must give this poor old ser- 
vant and friend a good stall in your stable. 
And give him food and water as long as he 
lives." 

The knight bowed his head in shame. But he 
led the old horse home and was kind to him 
for the rest of his life. 

When Good King John heard the story, he 
was well pleased. " My bell does even better 
than I planned/* said he, " for it speaks for 
poor, dumb creatures who cannot speak for 
themselves." 

Language Training. Imitating the sound of the bell. 
•' Someone has done me wrong." Getting the sounds 
correctly. Acting the story. 

Handwork. Putting up the great bell as in Fig. 104. 
Using a box with the bottom out for the stand — cane 
and cardboard for the bell, or a toy bell can be hung up. 



Fig. 104 

A Beifry made from Cane and Cardboard 
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THE BOY WHO FLEW 

A Greek Myth 


I ONG, long ago, there lived a man whose 
name was Daedalus. And Daedalus had 
->a son, whose name was Icarus. 

Daedalus did something which made his king 
angry. So the king shut poor Daedalus up in a 
high tower on an island. Now Daedalus was very 
clever, and he soon found a way to escape from 


long wings of a bird. When one pair of huge wings 
were finished, he fastened them on his back. 

He found that he could really fly. How glad 
he was ! After a short flight, he came down 
safely and set to work to make wings for his son. 

Icarus helped his father. He held the feathers. 
He helped to tie them in place. He made the 



Fig. 105 

Daedalus puts on his Wings 


the tower. But he could not escape from the 
island, because the king had it guarded both 
day and night. 

Many birds made their home upon the island, 
and as Daedalus watched them dying to and 
fro, a plan came into his mind. “ The king rules 
the land and the sea,” he said to himself, “ but 
he does not rule the air.” 

So Daedalus set to work to make wings for 
himself and for Icarus, who was with him on the 
island. 

Daedalus Makes Wings 

He fastened feathers together with stout 
thread and with wax, and shaped them like the 


wax soft with his fingers. At last the work was 
done. The wings were fitted on, and the fliers 
were ready to be off. 

Then Daedalus kissed Icarus, and said, “ My 
son, I warn you not to fly too high nor too low. 
If you fly too low, the ocean's spray will wet 
your wings. If you fly too high the sun's warm 
rays will melt the wax. Keep close to me and 
all will be well.” 

Icarus answered, " I will keep close to you, 
father.” 

Away They Flew 

They spread their wings ; they rose in the 
air ; and away they flew. As they flew over the 
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Icarus fell down into the Sea 
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island, a farmer stopped his work to gaze at 
the strange sight. A shepherd, who was mind- 
ing his flock upon a grassy hillside, looked up in 
wonder. " It is a strange thing,” they said, 
“What does it mean ? ” And they were afraid. 

On went the fliers over the land and over the 
sea. All went well with them, until Icarus 
forgot his promise. He flew high into the air. 
Higher and higher he flew. 

The sun's warm rays beat upon his wings. 
The wax melted. The feathers fluttered down- 


ward. And down, down, fell poor Icarus, down 
into the sea. 

And for many a year after that, when some- 
one would say, " Oh, I wish I could fly, I am 
going to make wings for myself,” someone else 
would be sure to say, “ Remember Icarus." 

Language Training. Children play the parts of 
Daedalus and his son talking together. Practise any 
new words. 

Handwork. Cutting out paper wings ( see p. 377). 
Drawing and painting feathers, or chalking them. 
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The East Wind Blows Aivay the Shadows of Night 


RED INDIAN MYTHS 

A MONG the wealth of myths that can be jekeewis, who later became Hiawatha's father, 
r\ told to boys and girls, those connected came to be honoured by all the warriors, and only 
1 A. with Red Indians always have a par- he was made supreme over all the winds. In 
ticular fascination. Not only should a series his Song of Hiawatha, Longfellow tells us that 
from the Story of Hiawatha be included in the Mudjekeewis kept the power of the West Wind 
list, but also those stories that form the intro- for himself, and that he gave the North, South, 
duction to the life of that mighty warrior, and East Winds, respectively, to his three sons. 
These myths children of seven and eight years The following myths give character and 
old will enjoy. personality to these winds, and this is what the 

They begin with an account of how Mud- children so much enjoy. 


THE STORY OF THE EAST WIND 

O F Mudjekeewis 's three sons, Wabun was The flush on his cheeks made soft reflections 
the youngest and most beautiful. Every in the sky. From their sleep the people in the 
morning very early he would rouse him- villages and the animals in the forest were 
self from his slumbers, and begin gently to blow awakened by the charm of his voice, as his songs 
away the dark shadows of the night. floated down to them. 

Sending his silver arrows before him, he chased The birds were so happy each day when 
away all the gloom until the silvery gleam of Wabun appeared, that they sang their gayest 
his weapons was reflected in the hills and valleys, and most cheerful songs to him. The flowers. 
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Wabun Looks for the Beautiful Maiden each Morning 
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too, unfolded their petals, making' a glowing 
carpet of colour in the meadows to welcome him. 
The air was full of the sweetness of their scent. 
The trees in the forest, the rushing waters of 
the rivers, added their songs to the earth's 
greeting to Wabun. 

Dawn was beautiful with song, colour, and 
scent ; yet in spite of all this, Wabun’s heart was 
sad. He was so lonely, and nothing that earth 
could do seemed to remove that loneliness. 

But one morning, soon after he had risen, 
while everything on earth was still asleep and 
the early morning mists still lingered, Wabun 
saw something that made him look, and look 
again. There, in a meadow, he saw a beautiful 
maiden walking alone, gathering flowers and 
rushes by the river. 

Next morning Wabun looked again for the 
maiden, and found her once more in the meadow. 
Each morning after that, his first thought was 
of the beautiful maiden, and every time he saw 
her he felt less sad and unhappy. To his great 


delight, one day she looked at him with her sweet 
blue eyes. Then he knew that just as he had 
looked for her each day, so she, too, had looked 
for him. 

Never before had Wabun felt so happy. He 
sang his most charming songs to her, he bathed 
her in smiles of sunshine; he told her of his 
loneliness; until at last she promised to leave 
tlie meadow and live with him. As he gently 
drew her to him he changed her into a beautiful 
star. 

And if you look at the sky early in the morn- 
ing, you will see her there, so clear, so bright, 
so lovely. “Ah! then* is the morning star," 
people say as they look at her, but when we see 
that shining star we will think of Wabun, the 
East Wind, and the beautiful maiden he saw 
walking in the meadow by the river. 

Language Training. Telling what tin* Past Wind did 
m the morning. 

Handwork. Drawing ot rutting out a star as in Pig. 

TOC). 
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Cutting Out the M 'timing Star 


THE STORY OF THE NORTH WIND 


W HEN Mudjekeewis shared the winds 
between his sons, he gave the wild, 
cruel North Wind to his fiercest and 
strongest son, Kabibonokka. Then Kabibonokka 
decided to live among the icebergs in the far 
North. 

3 «— (K.,ii*n 


So, in that desolate land, among the ice and 
drifts of snow, he made his home. How terribly 
cold it was there! No animal wanted to go 
near his dwelling, although sometimes, when the 
rabbits had put on their winter coats of white 
fur, they would wander about in his kingdom. 
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In the autumn it was Kabibonokka who till there seemed to be no life left in all that 
turned the leaves on the trees scarlet and gold bitterly cold land. 

and russet-brown. It was his hand that gave Imagine Kabibonokka’s surprise and indig- 
the brilliant, glowing colours to so many of the nation when, thinking he alone was the only 
berries. It was he who sent the snowflakes living creature there, he came upon a diver, 
whirling and twisting from the sky, yet falling so named Shingebis, who was fishing among the 
lightly to the ground that they made no sound, reeds and rushes. By his side lay the strings 
It was his breath that froze the streams and of fish he had caught. 



Fig. iio 

When the North Wind brings Snowflakes 


ponds and rivers, so that the ice was like a band Fiercely Kabibonokka shouted, “ Who is this 
of iron, imprisoning all the dancing waters. that dares to stay in my land after everyone 

As soon as the earth showed the first signs of else has gone away to the south ? Who is this, 
Kabibonokka’s work, the curlews, seagulls and I say ? I will chase him to his wigwam, to his 
other birds that love the water, spread their big home, and there I will punish him by putting 
wings and flew away to warmer lands because out his smouldering fire.” 
they hated the cold cruelty of the North Wind. That night Kabibonokka came to the wigwam 
It happened one day that Kabibonokka of Shingebis. First he piled up great snowdrifts 
decided to leave his home in the snowdrifts and all round it ; then he roared and shouted down 
travel towards the south. He came rushing the opening at the top out of which came the 
out, his hair, covered with snowflakes, streaming smoke from the fire inside. After that he blew 
behind him. Rushing onward, howling as he upon the strong poles that supported the wig- 
went, he froze everything with his icy breath warn till they trembled and shook, as did also 
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The North Wind Roared and Shouted Down the Opening at the Top 
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the curtain of leather that formed the doorway 
of the wigwam. 

Inside, cosy and snug, Shingebis only laughed 
at Kabibonokka's anger. There was no need to 



be frightened or alarmed. He had a good supply 
of food, and better still, he had four immense 
logs of wood for his lire. So he sat comfortably 
by his fire and laughed at the raging storm made 
by Kabibonokka outside. 

The sound of his laughter came through the 


smoke flue, and through the cracks of the 
doorway, till Kabibonokka could bear it no 
longer, and tearing aside the curtain at the 
entrance, he entered the wigwam. Shingebis felt 
at once the rush of icy air into his warm home, 
but he took no notice of his uninvited guest. 
Instead he went on laughing and singing, and 
turning the great burning log, so that fiery sparks 
crackled and flew upwards from it. 

As the wigwam grew hotter and hotter, the 
ice and snow on Kabibonokka’s hair and clothing 
began to melt and make great pools of water 
on the floor. His strength seemed to be failing 
him, and the laughter and song that filled his 
ears made him more and more furious, until he 
could stand it no longer. He rushed from the 
wigwam, stamped on the snowdrifts and the 
ice in his fierce anger, making everything 
colder and the ice thicker than before. 

Then turning towards the home of Shingebis, 
he ' challenged him to come out and wrestle, 
to prove which of them was the stronger. Know- 
ing that the heat of his lire had weakened the 
strength of his enemy, Shingebis readily accepted 
the challenge. All that night the great wrestling 
match lasted, until at last the warmth that 
seemed to come from Shingebis gradually 
weakened the strength of Kabibonokka. 

As he was on the point of falling, he managed 
to stagger to his feet knowing that he was beaten. 

Each year we see the same thing happen. 
When spring-time comes, the sun’s warm rays 
take the biting cold from the winds of winter. 
Snow disappears, ice melts, and the balmy breath 
of spring softens the earth. Fierce Kabibonokka 
is defeated and driven back once more to his 
home in the icebergs and snowdrifts of the far 
North. 

Language Training. Tolling the work of the North 
Wind. Tolling of the light between the North Wind 
and Shingebis. Teaming to say now words. 

Handwork. Making the wigwam of Shingebis. 
Making the icebergs in the home of the North Wind, 
from clay, or cutting them irom white paper. 
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THE STORY OF THE SOUTH WIND 


S HAWONDASEE was the laziest and fattest 
of the three sons of Mudjekecwis. It would 
have been useless to give him 1 lie fierce 
North Wind, so he. became lord of the South 
Wind. He was so fat and lazy that he spent all 
his time in the warm countries of the south, 
peacefully smoking his pipe and doing the easiest 
work that he could lind. 

He would call the birds when he thought it 
was time for them to fly northwards again, 
robins, swallows, wild geese, and others he sent 
away from the drowsy heat of his southern 
home. His lingers touched the fruits, until they 
grew luscious and ripe ; his hands smoothed the 
rugged mountain-sides until they were clothed 
in soft green ; the smoke from his pipe made a 


haze, as of heat, over the distant country-side 
till everything seemed to be in the hush of sleep. 

Such a peaceful, easy life ought to have 
brought happiness to Shawondasee, but in 
spite of all the pleasant things around him he 
was not happy. His laziness prevented him 
from possessing the one thing he most desired 
and wished to own. 

One day he was gazing towards the North 
country when he saw a graceful maiden standing 
in the grass of the wide stretching meadows. 
He noticed how tall and slender she was, stand- 
ing there all alone. Her clothes were bright 
green, and her hair as golden as the sunshine. 

Her beauty gave Shawondasee a thrill of 
pleasure and delight, and when the next day 
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came he looked again at the prairie stretching 
towards the North, to see if the beautiful maiden 
had come once more. And he was not dis- 
appointed ! She was there, so graceful, so 
slender. 

Day after day the same thing happened ; 
Shawondasee looked with longing at the maiden, 
but he was much too lazy and fat to take the 
trouble to get up and talk with her. 

Foolish, easy-going Shawondasee, to sit and 
gaze and sigh instead of making an effort to 
win the long-wished-for prize ! 

Then, one morning, an alarming thing 
happened. Shawondasee as usual turned to 
look and sigh for the maiden he wanted as his 
companion, but instead of the golden tresses of 
hair he had been accustomed to admire, he saw 
they had all turned white 1 If they had been 
covered with snowflakes they could not have 
been whiter. 

At once a cry of sorrow broke from the lips 
of Shawondasee, which soon became a cry of 
anger when he realized that his brother Kabi- 
bonokka was to blame for what had happened. 

" Oh, my brother from the icy North, what 
have you done to me ? ” he cried. “ You have 
stolen the maiden from me ; you have made her 


like yourself, because you want her to go to 
your home. Cruel, unkind brother ! ” 

The sighs of Shawondasee filled the air; 
they moved over the prairie like the sighing 
South Wind until the air seemed full of myster- 
ious snowflakes. They were blown in every 
direction, for they were as light as thistle- 
down. When Shawondasee turned to look at 
his beautiful maiden she had vanished, not a 
trace of her was to be seen. 

As soon as the warm south winds of summer 
come, the flowers lift their bright faces to the 
sun. Amongst them we see the dandelion in 
her garments of green, with her golden head 
set steadily on her slender stalk. 

Watch her day by day as Shawondasee 
watched his maiden, and in time dandelion's 
golden head will change to one of snowflakes. 
These are soon sent flying into the air by the 
puffing breaths of little children. Then we think 
of fat, lazy Shawondasee who lost for ever his 
beautiful maiden. 

Language Training. Telling what the South Wind 
does. Telling about the maiden the South Wind loves. 
Practising difficult words, i.e. prairie, etc. 

Handwork . Drawing, painting, or making cut-out 
picture of the dandelion. ( See p. 287.) 
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HIAWATHA’S BOYHOOD 


Adapted from Longfellow 


« ONG ago there was a little Indian 
boy, whose name was Hiawatha. 
He lived with his grandmother. Their home 
was a wigwam. 

The wigwam stood on the shore of a beautiful 
lake, and the Indians called this lake the Big- 
Sea-Water. Behind the wigwam was a great 
dark forest. Many tall pine trees grew in the 
forest. And among the tall pines were fir and 
cedar and birch trees. 

Hiawatha played on the shore of the Big- 
Sea- Water. He found pretty little shells there, 
and many pretty stones. Some of these stones 
were red, some were blue, and some were white. 

Sometimes Hiawatha played in the forest. 
He saw the bluebirds and the robins, and he 
watched them build their nests. He heard 
them sing their sweet songs. He talked to 
them, but the birds were not afraid of Hiawatha. 
They knew he was their friend. 

Hiawatha’s Brothers 

Hiawatha knew also the beasts who lived in 
the forest. He watched the merry little 
squirrels, he knew where they lived ; and he 
knew where they hid their nuts and acorns. 
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Fig. 114 

Playing on the Shore of Big-Sea-Water 
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He knew, too, where the little brown rabbits 
had their homes. They were timid little 
things, but they were not afraid of Hiawatha. 



Fig. 1 15 

Hiawatha Watched the Beavers Building 
their Houses 


Hiawatha saw the beavers build their houses of 
sticks and mud. He saw the deer that ran so 
swiftly in the forest. 

He knew all the beasts whose homes were in 
the great dark forest, and he said, "They are 
Hiawatha's brothers." 

On summer evenings Hiawatha and his 
grandmother sat at the door of the wigwam. 
Here they heard the gentle lapping of the 


waves upon the shore. They heard the soft 
sound of the wind in the pine trees. The waves 
and the wind made sweet music for them. 

One night they were watching the moon rise 
from the water. It was big and round and 
bright. Hiawatha saw the same dark spots 
that you have seen many, many times, on 
the moon’s bright face. "Grandmother," he 
said, "What are those dark spots on the 
moon? " 

His grandmother answered, "Once an Indian 
was very angry. He was angry with his grand- 
mother. He threw her up into the sky. Right 
up against the moon he threw her. ’Tis her 
body that you see there. " 

Hiawatha looked up into his grandmother’s 
face, and he saw her eyes twinkle. "Oh, grand- 
mother," he cried, "you are joking!" 

“Do you think that was a joke?" said 
his grandmother. But she laughed, and 
Hiawatha laughed too. 

Hiawatha's Song 

Hiawatha’s grandmother taught him a little 
song. She called it the children’s song. When 
the tiny lights of the fire-flies twinkled in the 
darkness, Hiawatha sang the children’s song: 

" Wah-wah-taysee, little fire-fly , 

Little , dancing , white-fire insect , 

Light me with your little candle , 

Ere upon my bed I lay me, 

Ere in sleep I close my eyelids . ’’ 



Fig. 116 

The Canoe which Hiawatha Built 
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Hiawatha Builds His Canoe 

Little Hiawatha grew to be a fine strong man. 
One day he said, “I must build a canoe for 
myself. I shall go to my friends, the trees of 


And the birch tree answered, “Take my 
bark, 0 Hiawatha!” 

Hiawatha went next to a cedar tree. He 
said, “Give me of your boughs, O Cedar. 1 
would have them to make a firm, strong frame 



the forest. They will help me. ” So Hiawatha 
went into the forest. 

He went first to a tall and splendid birch tier. 
He said, 

“ Give we of your bark, 0 Birch Tree , 

I a light canoe will build me, 

That shall float upon the river, 

Like a yellow water-lily! 

Like a yellow leaf in Autumn. ” 


for my canoe.” 

And the cedar answered, “Take my boughs, 
O Hiawatha!” 

Hiawatha went to a larch tree. To it he 
said, “Give me of your strong, tough roots, O 



Fig. iitS 

l l made from a Match Box, with Paper 
Cover and Cardboard Wheels 


Larch Tree, that I may bind my canoe together.” 

And the larch tree answered, “Take then all, 
O Hiawatha!” 

And so his friends, the trees, helped Hiawatha. 
He took their gifts and built his canoe. It was 
strong and light and beautiful. 


“And it floated on the river 
Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 
Like a yellow water-lily. ” 


T atttniaee Training. Learning and saying the htlln 
poems^ uTthe story . Wing the Hiawid ^ 

Handwork. Making a wigwam Cod lin g i n la 
on the sand-table. Making pine trees, as in 1 ig 
a and b. Making a canoe of paper or clay. 
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Jh e Pied Piper of Hamelin 

/O 

[Adapted from Robert Browning's Poem) 


V 


T HE people who lived in Hamelin ought to 
have been very happy, for it was a beauti- 
ful town. If you searched for miles and 
miles, you could not have found one that was 
more charming. On the south side the river 
Weser flowed deep and wide, while on the west 
there rose a high hill, whose summit seemed 
almost to reach to the sky. 

In spite of the good houses, fine streets, and 
lovely scenery, you would have found everyone 



Fig. 119 

They thought Nothing of Licking the Soup 
from the Spoons 


in the town miserable and discontented if you 
had visited it more than five hundred years ago. 
They had good cause for their discontent, 


for the whole town was plagued with rats! 
Yes, rats ! No place was free from them ; 
there were rats wherever you went, there was 
a rat hidden in whatever you touched. They 
even got into the babies' cradles and worried 
the poor little darlings as they lay sleeping. 
They were in the larders and store cupboards ; 
they ate the cheeses that had been stacked 
ready for sale ; they ran all over the kitchens 
and thought nothing of licking the soup from 
the spoons that the cooks were using ! 

They hid amongst the clothes in the drawers ; 
and oh ! how the men did hate it when they 
found a rat's nest inside a Sunday hat. Their 
shriekings and squealings made such a noise 
that the women could not hear each other's 
conversations when they met to gossip 

A Town Council is Held 

At last the townsfolk decided that they would 
stand such a state of things no longer. Traps 
had been set, but no rats were ever caught in 
them ; the dogs and cats could not drive them 
away, for the rats were too strong and too 
numerous, and when they fought together, it 
was the rats that always managed to drive the 
dogs and cats away. 

" Why should we continue to live in such 
discomfort ? ” asked the people. " We have a 
Mayor and a Corporation, who are supposed 
to look after our town and keep everything in 
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good order. Since everything else has failed, 
we will go to them and say that the time has 
come when they must get rid of the rats.” 

So off to the Town Hall they went, and 
sternly bade the Mayor and Corporation set 
their wils^to work to find a way out of the 
trouble. “ If you cannot, then you will have 
to go, they said, “ for we do not give you gowns, 


he called out, " Come in f " and in came the 
strangest looking man. 

The Stranger 

He was tall and thin, with sharp, blue eyes 
that seemed to look through and through you. 
His hair was long and light, his skin was dark, 



Fig. 120 

A Town Council is Held 


lined with fur, to wear while you sit here sleep- 
ing. Be of some use, sirs, and help us at once.” 

The Mayor is Alarmed 

At these words the Mayor and Corporation 
grew alarmed ; they knew the people meant 
every word they said. So for an hour they 
talked together, vainly trying to think what they 
could do. " I'd do anything, give anything, 
if only I could think of a good plan," cried the 
Mayor. “ I've such a bad headache with trying 
to find a way out of the trouble. Oh, for a trap, 
a trap that would get rid of the rats ! " 

Just as he said these words there came a 
gentle tap at the door. Everyone jumped with 
fright, and, " What's that ? " said the Mayor. 
“ Every sound makes my heart beat so fast, 
for I think always it is another rat I " Then 


and a strange kind of smile seemed to play about 
his lips. But the most curious thing about him 
was his coat. It reached from his head to his 
heels, and one half was yellow while the other 
was red. Everyone looked at him in amazement. 

The strange visitor walked at once to the 
council table. " Sirs," said he, " I know a 
secret charm by which I can draw to me all 
living creatures, no matter whether they creep, 
swim, fly, or run. 1 have but to use my charm, 
and they follow me. My name is the Pied 
Piper." 

Then, for the first time, his listeners noticed 
he wore round his neck a long ribbon from the 
end of which hung a pipe. " Give me a thousand 
guilders and I will rid your town of the rats," 
continued the Piper. “ A thousand guilders ? 
We will give you fifty thousand if you do such 
a thing for us." everyone exclaimed with delight. 
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He Pipes to the Rats 

At once the Piper went into the street, smiling 
as he put the pipe to his lips. With twinkling 
eyes he walked away, blowing a shrill, strange 
tune on his pipe, and immediately out of the 
houses came the rats. Hurry, scurry, they 
tumbled over each other, rats of all sizes and 
colours, a rushing squealing crowd. They raced 
after the Piper, while he went from street to 
street, all the time playing the same strange 
tune. 

Out of the town he led them; on and on they 
went, until they reached the river Weser. Then 
into the water they plunged, every rat- -except 
one! He came back alone, miserable because 
he had missed all the good things which the 
Piper's tune had sounded to the rats. 

When the good people of Hamelin realized 
that all the rats had disappeared, they rang all 
the bells in the church steeples for joy. Then 
the Mayor stood in the market place and ordered 
that the carpcnteis and builders should stop 
up every rat hole, so that it would be impossible 
for any rat to return and find a home again. 

Just as he finished speaking a voice called, 
“First, if you please, my thousand guilders!" 
There stood the Tied Piper whom everyone 
had forgotten. They had forgotten also their 
promise to pay him for getting rid of the rats, 
and now that there was no fear of another 
plague, a thousand guilders seemed to them to 
be far too much money to pay. 

They Break their Promise 

“All!" said the Mayor, “it is true that the 
rats won’t trouble us again, we saw for ourselves 
how they disappeared, but we could not pay 
a thousand guilders for the work you did. Our 
promise to do so was only a joke; see, we will 
give you fifty ! " 

“Don’t play with me," answered the Piper; 
“I have other work waiting to be done, and I 
always say that a bargain is a bargain. If you 
make me angry, I have another tune that I can 

play." f# 

“ How dare you talk to me like that, cried 

the Mayor. “Do you think I will agree to being 


insulted and threatened by a fellow like you? 
Do your worst; blow any tune you please on 
your pipe." 

He Plays Another Tune 

Without another word the Piper stepped into 
the street, put his pipe to his lips and began to 
play a soft, sweet tune. Before he had played 
three notes, out came the children, all the little 
boys and girls, laughing and singing, dancing and 
skipping, a gloriously happy company following 
the Pied Piper. 

As if turned to wood, the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion stood dumbly watching the children leave 
their homes. Unable to move or speak, they 
saw the children disappearing towards the River 
Weser. Then, as they neared the river's brink, 
the Piper turned towards the west. A cry of 
thankfulness rose from every watcher; they 
felt sure that the Piper could never climb the 
steep hill that lay before him and continue his 
piping at the same time. If the tune ceased, 
they knew the children would come back. 

At that moment the Piper reached the 
mountain side; in it a great door seemed to 
open into which the Piper entered followed by 
all that laughing, happy crowd. Then the door 
vanished and the children were gone from sight. 

The Only Child Left 

All had disappeared except one little lame boy, 
who had not been able to dance along like the 
others. Never did lie cease to regret that he 
had been left outside, nor did lie forget all the 
good things the Piper’s tune had sounded to the 
children, things that now he would never have. 

The children never came back, although the 
Mayor sent messengers north, south, east, and 
west to look for the Piper, bidding them offer 
him as much gold and silver as he wished, if 
only lie would bring the children back. But no 
one ever saw the Piper again. 

Language Training. Acting the story. Making 
sentences about the rats- 

Handwork. Drawing pictures to illustrate the story. 
Drawing the Pied Piper. Modelling rats. Modelling 
the river Weser and the mountain. 
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THE STORY OF ST. DAVID 

(To be told on St. David* s Day , March i) 


I F we could put on magic glasses and look 
back into the past, we should see that the 
country we call Wales was then a very 
different place from what it is to-day. 

Many of the people of the land lived in huts 



made of rough stones or of wattle, that is, inter- 
woven branches, covered over with mud. They 
lived in fear of the raiders who came from other 
countries to invade their land, and who often 
built up entrenchments, made strongholds, and 
settled in the country. 

Somewhere about the year a.d. 460 a young 
and beautiful maiden called Non wandered one 
day from her father's encampment. As she 
made her way over the hills, she met a young 


huntsman, Sandde by name. He was one of 
the people of the land, and although he hated 
the raiders that came uninvited and took land 
for themselves, he could not help loving Non, 
although her father was a chief among the 
invaders. 

Non grew to love the brave young huntsman, 
and their happiness was made more complete 
when their baby son was bom. To him they 
gave the name David, never dreaming that in 
the years to come he would be chosen as the 
Patron Saint of Wales. 

David's Boyhood 

Like all healthy children, David grew up strong 
and, fearless. As soon as he could run about, 
much of his time was spent on the fragrant hills 
or clambering over the rocks by the sea. From 
his earliest years there was something strangely 
attractive about the little lad. No wonder that 
when the time came for him to go to school, 
and his mother sent him to the monastery at 
Rosnat, his companions quickly learnt to love 
him. So sweet-tempered was he, so ready to 
speak gently and kindly to all, that his school 
fellows declared they saw a white dove con- 
stantly hovering near his lips, singing praises 
to God. 

His master, Pawl Hen, found the lad very 
eager and quick to leam. Of all his scholars 
David was the best. It was while he was at 
school that the old stories tell us of something 
that happened which brought great joy to 
Pawl Hen. 

He Cures His Master 

For some time he had been suffering great 
pain in his eyes, and he began to be fearful lest 
he might be growing blind. David discovered 
his dear master’s trouble, and going to him he 
placed his gentle, cool fingers on the aching 
eyelids. Gradually, under that soothing touch, 
the pain grew less and less severe, until it dis- 
appeared entirely. 

When at last his school days were over, St. 




Fig. 123 

El Cures his Master's Blindness 
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David, as people afterwards called him, set out 
with two friends to travel about the country, 
preaching and teaching the people. 

One of his journeys, the old chronicles tell 
us, was made to Jerusalem with two companions. 
The three men went as comrades, each serving 
the others in every possible way. While in 


His Followers 

The simplicity and beauty of St. David’s life, 
the unselfishness of his character, attracted 
many to him. They wished to help him in his 
work, but before he accepted their service he 
explained that they must be ready to give up 
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Fig. 124 

St. David Receiving Presents in Jerusalem 




VI 


Jerusalem, St. David was presented with four 
gifts : a bell, a tunic of woven gold, a staff, and 
a consecrated altar. When in time they ar- 
rived home, the people were so amazed that 
such things could have been brought from so 
far away, they were ready to declare that they 
must have been sent from Heaven. 


all luxury, wear coarse clothes, eat the simplest 
food, be ready to work from morning till 
night. 

Of St. David it has been said : “ He was a 
mirror and pattern of life, instructing his 
disciples by precept and example, mighty in 
his preaching, but mightier in his works.” 
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